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THE HEAD-WATERS OF THE RHINE. 


"THE Rheinwald Glacier—an immense white wall | volume and interest as it approaches the ample bo- 
of snow, ice, and rock; in this wall a small | som of the sea. 

aperture, out of which flows a modest little fountain It has two principal arms, the Upper and the 

—that is the source, or, as the Germans say, the | Lower Rhine, which unite at Reichenau. A third 
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THE RHEINWALD GLACIER, 


Ursprung, of the noble river which is unsurpassed in | and smaller arm, which rises at Lukmanier and emp- 

richness of historical associations, natural beauties, | ties itself at Dissentis, is described as the Middle 

and poetic legends. From this birthplace in the | Rhine. While the course of the last is without any 

mountainous regions of Switzerland’s perpetual snows | great importance, that of each of the others offers a 

the stream wanders for hundreds of miles, gathering | picture which captivates us equally from an artistic 
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as from an historical point of view ; and it is the 
lower branch that breaks out of the glacier where 
we stand. 

At the very beginning of its course, scarcely half 
a mile distant from-its source, the battle of this 
young stream with the old bowlders may be seen in 
earnest : it is hurled precipitously into an abyss of 
yawning depth ; the rocks cover it, it has vanished, 
it is buried—choked. It looks almost as if the rocks 
would imprison it anew; the thunder of its roar 
echoes above as it wrestles for life and for freedom, 
but it cuts its way victoriously through ; and, as the 
infant Hercules strangled the two snakes, so has the 
Rhine in its cradle conquered the two great powers 
that endangered its existence —namely, Ice and 
Rock. Its childhood is an augur of its giant future. 
Even the names whieh accompany its: origin have a 
mystic grandeur, for the mountain-plain which lies 
opposite the source of the Lower Rhine is called 
“ Paradise,” and the abyss into which. it falls is 
called “ Hell.” 

The first elevated plain through which it flows is 
called the Rheinwald Valley, and the first village we 
meet with bears the name of the young stream. In 
spite of the lofty and rugged situation, we are sur- 
rounded by the most beautiiul woods of fir and larch. 
The inhabitants are descended from the time of Bar- 
barossa, who colonized the valley with Germans, in or- 
der to guard the old military road over the Alps. But 
much more remote traces of human life are found, for 
in places where the earth has been washed and worn 
away by the elements primitive household utensils 
have been found, and in one spot which is more fully 
exposed a Roman temple must have stood. In fact, 
it is‘believed that the glacier in the Rheinwald Val- 
ley has considerably increased in the course of cen- 
turies, and that the climate was formerly much milder 
than it is now. There have been found nests of 
birds which have not built there within the memory 
of man. Swallows and jays have migrated forever ; 
only the sparrow-hawk, gray as the rock on which it 
builds its eyrie, circles in fitful flight high over our 
heads ; only the rock-falcon pecks, and flits, and 
skims. shyly away when it becomes aware of the 
presence of man. 

Out of this solitude we step on to the next lower 
plateau into the Schamser Valley, through which 
the celebrated Spliigen Pass leads from Chur to 
Chiavenna. The pass was opened in 1822; but 
the Romans were acquainted with it. From No- 
vember 27 to December 4, 1800, General Macdonald 
led his division, which was to cover the flank of the 
Italian army commanded by Brune, over it during a 
severe snow-storm, whole columns of troops being 
precipitated into the abyss by avalanches. Until 
1818 it was only a bridle-path, but in 181g-’21 the 
Austrian Government caused the present road to be 
built. 

The powers of Nature which were active enough 
here centuries ago to tear a yawning cleft in the 
close wall of rock inspire us, eyen at the present 
day, with thoughts of terror. The stone-walls of 
the pass rise precipitously for two thousand feet, and 
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sink perpendicularly an equal distance from the 
road ; the space between is so narrow that it seems 
as though the rocks on either side could be grasped 
by the hand. This gaping slit reaches for miles, 
going straight through the mountain-mass, and is the 
only foot-path for those living on either side. The 
sky hangs heavy above, the river foams beneath, 


‘For four centuries men wearied themselves with 








seeking an answer to the question as to how a road 
was to be-made through this rugged pass. The rocks 
were blasted, the river bridged, and, wherever ava- 
lanches threatened, substantial galleries were built, 
under which, at the present time, the heavily-laden 
mail rushes with its jingling team. The one yawning 
gap is visible ; but what immeasurable, invisible gaps 
lie between the past and the present! Formerly 
intercourse was carried on almost entirely by means 
of pack-horses, four hundred of which often came 
through the village of Spliigen in the course of a 
week. Then small carts with low, broad wheels 
were built ; but more than one of these broke 
through the slender hand-rail and were hurled into 
the abyss. 

At the Rongella Ravine we have passed Zillis, 
and the end of the Via Mala, as the pass is called, is 
near. The tunnel, through which we pass hurried- 
ly, is called the Verlorenes Loch (the Forlorn Hole) ; 
then we look down on Thusis, which lies smiling in 
the valley below, with the Heinzenberg towering 
above it. As soon as we have passed through the 
huge gate of the Via Mala we reach a fresh stage of 
the road lying on a lower level, for the whole course 
of the Lower Rhine resembles a colossal terrace of 
three gigantic steps—namely, the Rheinwald Valley, 
the Schamser Valley, and the Domleschger Valley. 

Through the last the road is rich in artistic beauty 
and in historical associations. Here are crowded to- 
gether those proud castles which were reared by ec- 
clesiastical and worldly power for the domination of 
the oppressed people ; and here raged at its maddest 
that struggle for possession which included not only 
the property but also the liberty of the subject. Full 
twenty castles crown the heights round this lovely 
valley—castles among whose ruins lies hid the his- 
tory of acentury. The monastery of Katzis, which 
stands high up on the mountain, was founded as early 
as the year 680 by a Countess of Realta, whom tra- 
dition gives as wife to the Bishop of Chur. Realta 
itself carries‘its origin as far back as the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, when it is said to have been built 
by the Tuscan prince Rhetus. How boldly all these 
names sound in our ears—Ortenstein and Juvalta, 
and, above all, Rhzezuns, which rises from the bare, 
wave-washed rock! This last was for a long time 
the most hated bulwark against the liberty of the 
people ; for the lords of Rhzzuns who had been en- 
nobled by the Emperor Sigismund were members of 
the “ Black League” formed by the nobles in oppo- 
sition to the ‘‘ Gray Covenant” (Grisons). The feud 
between these two parties raged long, until, by a 
bold inroad into the Schamser Valley, the Covenant- 
ers overcame the nobles. 

At the point of the road which we ‘have now 





reached the character of the landscape surrounding 
us grows softer. The distant heights still lower over 
us, and dark pine-woods cover the mountains ; but 
in the valley there stirs a warm air, in which the 
finest fruits ripen, the fields are heavy with golden 


grain, and substantial white houses stand about the | 
| sprouts sparsely between the mighty masses. 
| human foot-fall, no sound of life, no ray of sunlight 
| greets us, and only by straining the eye forward and 


green meadows, 
The contrast on emerging from the ravine of the 
Via Mala is truly striking, and we become sensible 
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the great stream is, and what mighty powers are at 
work here. 

The origin and course of the Upper Rhine are 
less solemn than those of the Lower, but still of 
exquisite beauty. Solitude surrounds the source, 
gray bowlders are scattered about, and the grass 
No 


of a feeling of relief. There the awful solitude, the | upward can the deep blue of the distant sky be dis- 


sombre colors, and the barren rock, almost oppressed | tinguished. 


And there springs out of this deep, 


us ; while here we have a peaceful path, sublime dead solitude the life of a river. The country is 
without wildness, and rich in details without losing | the Grisons, the wildest canton of Switzerland, 


ZILLIS. 


itself in insignificance. Through the midst of this 


verdure the Rhine flows on, becoming deep and | the bear crawls through the clefts. 


strong, though still in every sense a mountain-stream 
—for no boatman would venture on it—but its bed 
has become broader, and over its youthful vigor 
there lie a certain repose and dignity. 

The course which the Lower Rhine travels from 
its source to its junction at Reichenau does not amount 
to more than fifteen miles, but the height through 
which it falls within that distance, over the three 
huge valley-steps, shut in by the ravine, is nearly 
four thousand feet. A comparison of these figures 
will give the best idea how turbulent the youth of 


| where, even at the present time, the eagle soars and 


We are in the 
midst of that rocky mountain-chain over which the 
St. Gothard towers. The glaciers are ranged 


| around, covered with eternal snow—Crispalt and 


Badus, and, in the distance, Furka, It is the origi- 
nal water-shed between the stormy North Sea and 
the smiling Mediterranean. It is one of those 
wonderful places where Nature hides her mightiest 
work in solitude. 

Three streamlets form the source of the Upper 
Rhine. One comes straight down from the crag, 
the second flows timidly along the earth, the third 
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forces its way through the rocks. The small basin 


where they first unite is talled Lake Toma. Its 
length is scarcely more than three hundred paces, 
and its breadth scarcely two hundred ; its depth also 


ORTENSTEIN. 


is inconsiderable; but the dark mirror stands out 
in wondrous beauty of color, and from the clefts 
an Alpine flower peeps, here and there, among the 
snow. The waters gather quietly, and prepare, as 
it were, for a rush down over the stony mountains 
to Chiamunt and Selva, until the Middle Rhine 
flows into them at Dissentis. This village itself 
lies deep in the valley; the sound of the vesper- 
bell comes down from the chapel which stands up 
among the green meadows. 

Dissentis was not always so lonely as it is at the 
present day. For a whole century after Attila, the 
“Great Scourge of God,” had been carried ‘to his 
grave, dispersed bands of his nomadic army hung 
about the neighborhood, until the Rhztians con- 
spired against them and exterminated them to the 
last man. On the hills which surround the village 
the disciples of St. Benedict built themselves a 
dwelling-place, which they inhabited for more than 
a thousand years, hidden among the peaceful moun- 
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tains, far away from the stream of time and history. 
Then time came to them in the shape of the wild 
soldiers of the Republic, with their flapping tricol- 
ors, who burned down their village and destroyed 
their cloisters. 

Although the Rhine does not always run beside 


| us on the path which now leads us from Dissentis to 


Ilanz, it is still our guide, for, even where we cannot 


| see it because of the fir-woods and rocks which hide 
| it from our view, we nevertheless hear close beside 


us the roar with which it beats out its foamy path. 
On the road we meet with little villages, often com- 
posed of only a few weather-beaten cottages ; at one 
a mountain-stream rushes down from the hills, and 
at another the beat of a forge-hammer rings through 
the silent depths of the wood. Trout is very fine 
here, some weighing as much as twenty pounds 
each being caught at times. 

Just before we enter the village street of Truns. 
there stands the trunk of a renowned old tree ; it 
was once a maple with rustling boughs, under 
which, more than four hundred years ago, assem- 
bled the founders of the ‘‘Gray Covenant,” who 
gave their name to this part of the country. The 
little chapel which stands just above is consecrated 
to its memory. Whatever relics of that time remain 
in the way of records and treaties, are preserved in 
the old court-house at Ilanz, the first town on the 
bank of the Rhine. 

The road has already lost much of its former 
roughness; it leads over broad, green meadows 
studded with thick alder-trees, and even the hamlets 
that lie away from it have a sweet charm that in- 
duces us to loiter. Where it takes a wide sweep to 
the left, is the little village of Flims ; on every side 
are murmuring streams running to the Rhine. Be- 
fore us lies the Flimser Lake, with its pale-green 
water—a sunny idyl, where the herdsman lies dream- 
ing in the rich grass, with his charges pasturing 
lazily beside him. But the river lies away to the 
right ; we can hear the sound of its ripple coming 
over the summit of the wood, while now and then 
an island covered with trees rises out of the stream, 
or the ruins of a fallen castle look down on us from 
the heights. 

We meet more than once with the scenes of a 
cruel period of oppression. Prominent among them 
is Upper Trugs, the history ef which reaches back 
to the time of the Merovingians. The village lies 
deep below the castle, leaning as it were timidly on 
the slope of the mountains. And now the landscape 
again begins to change. The broad masses of wood 
are drawn thickly together on the banks of the 
stream, and it is veiled in sombre color. We no 
longer wander through the open valley, as at Ilanz, 
shaded by hazel and maple boughs, but a dark pine- 
wood environs us. The waves rush forward with 
new power, with fresh impetuosity, as though ap- 
proaching a long-desired goal, as though longing for 
aspeedy reunion. Already a strange, exciting element 
mixes its darker waves with the light, transparent 
green peculiar to the waters of the Upper Rhine. We 
are near the mouth of the Lower Rhine, and the back 
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| 
flow of its waters reaches far up the other stream. 


The noise of the waves grows louder, and from out | 
the surrounding verdure peeps a castle with proud 
battlements. Pressing on, the waters reach the two 
bridges of Reichenau, the first of which, a quaint, | 
wooden structure, from which wheels and footsteps 
echo like thunder, spans the Upper Rhine only; | 
while the second lies farther down, where the two 
streams have already joined : the one, light, green, 
and clear—for its course was serene; the other with 
a darker tide—for its path, the Via Mala, was one 
of strife and storm. But now it is over; they are 
two brothers who, after long separation, meet and | 
recognize each other. Now they will go through | 
life united—henceforth the world has but one Rhine. | 
The Bishops of Chur were once the lords of | 
Reichenau, and it was they who built the 
old castle, which afterward became the 
property of the lords of Planta. If we 
visit the beautiful, thickly-grown garden, 
we stand opposite the junction of the two 
arms of the Rhine. The walls of the 
castle have offered a shelter to many re- 
nowned guests. In the college such 
scholars as Benjamin Constant were edu- 
cated, and among the teachers has been 
found even a crowned head—he who 
was afterward the citizen-king, Louis Phi- 
lippe. His appointment happened in a 
curious way. Herr Chabaud, to whom it 
had been awarded by the principal of 
the establishment, was unexpectedly ab- 
sent ; so the young fugitive took his name 
and his office, after having successfully 
passed a difficult examination. The de- 
partments he undertook were history, 
geography, mathematics, and the French 
language. His salary amounted to only 
four hundred francs. 
Just beyond Reichenau is Ems, and 
beyond Ems is Chur, the capital of the 
canton of the Grisons, a “ gray,” weather- 
beaten mountain-town. We see before 
us old Roman towers with enigmatical 
names, a church that has stood for more 
than a thousand years, narrow streets 
over whose stony pavements the heavy 
mail rumbles, and, towering over all, is 
the lofty Kalanda. Foreign sounds greet 
our ears on every side, for here is the 
centre where all the roads of the Grisons 
meet, here is the gathering-point of all 
that immense traffic which goes over the 
Spliigen and St. Bernard to the south. 
The history of the town is as gloomy 
as its walls, which in the time of the Ro- 
mans bore the name of Curia Rhetorum. 
The Emperor Constantine set up his win- 
ter-quarters here, which first led to the 
enlarging of the city; and here, as early as 451, 
Christianity was established. The Bishop’s Palace 
stands high, and, together with the cathedral and the 
buildings belonging to it, has almost the appearance | 


| of a bold fortress. 


In the quarter of the town which 
surrounds this priestly stronghold the Catholics still 
preponderate. In the lower town—which is rich in 
original architecture, in pointed gables and dark 
archways — active, arduous life abounds, and the 


| houses reach far into the valley, out of which the 


river Plessur rushes to the Rhine. The population, 


| which two hundred years ago was exclusively Ro- 


mansch, the town being called not Chur, but Cuera, 
is now considerably changed, and a large industrial 
trade is carried on. 

Beyond Chur we meet as before with witnesses 
of the period of national tyranny : lonely castles, 
whose very names announce the hardness and inso- 
lence which dwelt in them—Krottenstein, Halden- 
stein, Liechtenstein—frown on us as we quietly fol- 


JUVALTA, 


low our path along the valley, thinking here of a 
song, there of a beautiful maiden who once looked 
down from those balconies. Passing on, however, we 
soon find ourselves in quite a different scene, and 
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THE FORLORN HOLE. 





with quite a change of thought ; we are in the midst 
of the “ vortex of fashion,” the high life of the pres- 
ent day, when crowds surround us with rustling silk 
and busy hum. We are at the baths of Ragatz, 
which in the summer season of the year are the fash- 
ion, and they have within the last ten years attained 
a European reputation. 

The warm spring which rises at Pfaffers, and 
whose water is conveyed in iron pipes for nearly half 
a mile to Ragatz, ‘was discovered by a huntsman 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. It be- 
longed to the renowned order of Benedictines, who 
were enthroned high up on the mountain in one 
of the strongest and oldest abbeys in the land. 
For a long time the spring was inclosed in a little 
frail hut, similar to those depicted as bath-houses of 
the middle ages, and the sick crowded to it from all 
quarters to be healed. About a hundred and fifty 
years ago the abbot raised a new building in the ex- 
pansive style peculiar to the time, and especially pop- 
ular with the cloister. Now, however, that the whole 
institution is the property of the state, gigantic pal- 
aces stand in the usual splendor of the modern spa, 
and the rheumatic of all nations are drawn in wheel- 
chairs along its promenade. 
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But there is, besides this outward comfort, a 
beauty of Nature, which also silently exerts its heal- 
ing power. The Flascherberg, covered here and 
there with dark woods amid cloven rock, looks down 
into the valley through which the Rhine rushes has- 
tily ; and above the rock, the snowy summit of the 
Falknis shines with silver brightness. That deep 


cutting over which the road leads to Bregenz, forti- | 


fied with a strong bulwark, opposite the imperial 
frontier, is the St. Lucienstieg ; the two castles whose 
ruins peep down from among the bushes are Freu- 
denberg and Nidberg. The latter is particularly 
rich in legends, one among them being especially 
known by its gloomy fascination and the passion 
which it reveals. The Knight of Nidberg was dreaded 
far and wide ; his towers seemed to be inaccessible, 
and his strength invincible, wheneve ran enemy at- 


tempted to besiege him. But that which valor had | 


not been able to achieve was accomplished by the 
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tlements. There they could see into the open cham- 
| ber, where the invincible knight lay sleeping ; the 
gentle breeze played in at the window, and the full 
| moonlight fell on the closed lids and heaving breast. 
| It was scarcely five paces across, but neither bridge 
| nor hand stretched over the yawning abyss which 
parted the sleeper and his foe; but the arrow has 
| wings, and will find neither the abyss too deep nor 
| the way too long. ‘‘ Fix your arrow, and aim true,” 
| whispered the enraged woman in the foeman’s ear. 
For a moment he stood half terrified on the edge of 
the rock, so powerful was the form of the sleeper ; 
but then the whirring bolt sped through the window, 
it struck its aim, and the knight passed from life to 
death. 
| If Ragatz with all its splendor makes a delightful 
| impression on us, the grandeur which we meet with 
in its wildest form as soon as we have passed Pfaf- 


| fers does so still more. Here the Tamina, which 








UPPER TRUNS. 


treachery of a woman, driven to revenge by outraged | 
love. She well knew his chamber and his deep | 
slumbers ; and she led the foe by a secret path up | 
the steep castle-hill, till they stood opposite the bat- 


falls into the Rhine at Ragatz, has worn itself a path 
through an awful ravine ; and Aeve—not outside, in 
the smiling landscape — lies the secret of the old 
healing-spring. Dark walls of rock, which rise pre- 
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MARKET-PLACE OF CHUR. 


cipitously on either side, confine the rushing torrent,'| —a long, dark building, in whose passages the rays 
and have an inexpressibly gloomy appearance, even | of the sun fall but sparely. There is accommodation 
at summer noon. The narrow, overhanging path, | here for more than three hundred guests, for it was 
washed by the ‘restless flood, clings painfully to the | the only asylum for strangers before Ragatz had de- 
left. -In about three-quarters of an hour we reach | veloped into a bathing-place. 

the bath-house which the monks have erected here But we have not yet seen the most impressive 
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part of the ravine, for the sky still 
casts its blue gaze down on us, and, 
though confined, we are yet in open 
Nature. Behind the bath-house, how- 
ever, where the path continues for 
about five hundred steps, we pass 
right into the interior, into the very 
bowels of the rock. Here the ravine 
becomes a chasm, and, even if the 
July sun be shining outside, it isdamp 
and dark within. On every side we 
are surrounded by rocks, which ap- 
pear to threaten us with approach- 
ing destruction. We proceed timidly 
along the wooden path, till suddenly 
a steaming vapor rushes toward us, 
and it seems as though it must stifle 
and kill if we step within the for- 
bidden circle. Not destruction, how- 
ever, but blessing, rises out of these 
obscure depths ; for here lies the be- 
neficent spring to which thousands 
owe their restoration to life and 
health. 

If we continue to go northward, 
we soon reach, at Sargans, the place 
where, in prehistoric times, there lay 
a diverging point of the Rhine ; for, 
as many geologists maintain, the course 
of the river did not originally lead it 
to Lake Constance, but turned left to 
Wallenstadt and Zurich, where fewer 
obstacles lay in its path. This opin- 
ion is founded from observations of 
numerous marks in the rocks, by 
which the old river-bed may still be 
identified ; and the water-shed be- 
tween Lake Constance and the Lake 
of Zurich is, at the present time, so 
low that it is not difficult to believe 
this supposition. In the fearful inun- 
dation of 1618, as the chronicles tell 
us, the water-level of the Rhine had 
already risen so high that it was al- 
most feared that the river would break 
away a second time to Lake Wallen- 
stadt. 

The whole valley which we now 
pass through, as far as the huge basin 
of Lake Constance, is called far ex- 
cellence the Rhine Valley. . The proud 
castle of Werdenberg reminds us of 
the lords who governed it. The 
tower hangs, like an eyrie, high up on 
the rock; and here lived the old 
counts, as quarrelsome and as fond of 
plundering as the Montforts from 
whom they sprang. Now, indeed, 
they have slept for many long years 
in their stone coffins; but formerly 
their banners floated proudly on the 
battlements. The one over Werden- 
berg was black, that over Sargans was 
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white, and those of Vorarlberg and Swabia were | 


red. How strange that the colors of the mightiest 
race that ever ruled on the banks of the young 
Rhine should compose the banner which, hundreds 
of years later, set free the stream, and now waves 
from every steamer that plies down the Rhine to the 
sea ! 

But we are reminded, as our feet tread its soil, 
the great kingdom has forgotten one little spot, and 
that is the little land of Liechtenstein. For half a 
century it was the Benjamin of the holy German 
Confederation ; and now, though that good body is 
dead, no one has adopted the blooming orphan. 


The five-and-fifty soldiers stand at peace, the faith- | 


ful subjects live without a state under the castle of 
Vaduz, with few cares and few taxes, while the father 
of the country tarries in his Austrian possessions. 
Vallis dulcis—that is the fragrant root from which 
the name of Vaduz springs. 

Very soon we, too, pass over into Austria, indica- 
tions of which may already be observed in the dark- 
yellow post before which the grumbling tollman 
stands, with a pipe in his mouth and paper florins in 
his pocket. 

As we approach Lake Constance the valley grows 
broader ; the mountains recede noticeably, and, in 
the place of wild beauty striving against cultivation, 
we have lavish fertility. It is not improbable that, 
as Strabo relates, in his time the whole Rhine Val- 
ley was covered with marshes, between which the 
stream ran in its deep bed. The land owes its fer- 
tility to the deposit of mud which was left behind 
on hill and valley. Vines were planted in the Rhine 
Valley as early as 918, and the market-towns scat- 
tered at distances in the valley were soon among the 
most charming places of South Germany. It is true 
that fire and drought, endless war and discord, in- 
truded among these plenteous blessings ; but they 
could only destroy what was created, and not the 
creative power which is here specially peculiar to 
Nature. She gave her gifts willingly, with a full, in- 
deed prodigal, hand ; the fields in the valley were 
covered with heavy crops, and over the hills the vine 
clambered until, indeed, it became almost unvalued 
from its very abundance. The time of the vintage 
was appointed by the common council, and also the 
price of the wine, which, even at the beginning of 
our own century, was restricted to seven kreutzers 
the measure. The supply was, indeed, almost inex- 
haustible, and the proximity of the Rhine made it 
impossible to dig cellars which would remain free 
from water. A great portion of the harvest, there- 
fore, had to be disposed of abroad, especially in the 
frontier land of Appenzell, which gave in exchange 
the produce of its cattle. Boats plied to and fro 
over the stream, and in quite early times the markets 
which were held by imperial privilege in the Rhine 








Valley obtained a fine trade. No ship floated more 
proudly over the blue surface of Lake Constance than 
the great market-ship from Rheineck ; no other booty 
was more eagerly watched for by the hunting or pi- 
rate ship which cruised about the lake filled with 
marauding troops. 

It was natural that so much wealth and prosperity 
should strengthen the courage and the self-conscious- 
ness of the citizens—and indeed they needed all their 
courage ; for at one time they had to defend them- 
selves against a governor who cruelly oppressed the 
people, and at another against insolent neighbors 
who broke over their frontier in company with a for- 
eign power. Then came the Reformation, whose 
mighty influence was felt even in the most distant 
valleys. In the middle of the winter of 1528 the 
people of the Rhine Valley were called upon to say 
which religion each man would adopt ; the alarm- 
bells were rung, and the new teaching made a tri- 
umphal entry to their sound. In the mean time the 
conflict became more fierce, and the strife of minds 
became the strife of arms, when the Thirty Years’ 
War broke out in full blaze even in the provinces of 
the Rhine Valley. The Evangelicals attacked not 
only the Imperialists, but also their own country- 
men ; the corpses which the Rhine washed ashore 
lay unburied all around, food for the famished and 
maddened dogs. The prices will show to what a 
pitch famine, and consequently usury and extortion, 
had risen: the ducat at that time was worth seven 
florins, and a quarter of corn cost five and a half 
florins. In the wars of the eighteenth century also 
the Rhine Valley suffered severely, and it was long 
before those quiet, blessed days returned of which 
the river Rhine is now the witness. 

The last great stronghold, which stood command- 
ingly at the exit of the valley, was Rheineck—a for- 
tress the possession of which was contested, even in 
the time of Staufen, by the Bishop of Constance 
and the Abbot of St. Gall. Now, of the two cas- 


| tles, the one is leveled to the ground, and the vine 


grows luxuriantly on the hill where it once stood ; 
of the other, nothing but the ruins look down into 
the valley. But below on the Rhine, which at this 
place first becomes navigable for large vessels, the 
little town lies strong and well built. It has a fine 
hall of commerce for its brisk trade, especially in 
timber which is fléated down from Chur in rafts. 

The proximity of the mouth of the river is an- 
nounced by the depression of the banks, which are 
covered with thick sedge ; barely a mile more, and 
the noblest of rivers vanishes from our sight, and the 
blue, shimmering surface of Lake Constance lies be- 
fore us. The stormy history of the upheaval of this 
lovely lake is thousands of years old, but its smiling 
mirror ever greets us with the sparkle of eternal 
youth. 
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CHAPTER X. 
WAR, 


AR! I was eighteen at the close of the “long, 
, long canker of peace,” as Tennyson called it.— 
Why does every poet try tobea Tyrtzus ? And why 
should holy peace be called cancerous ?—The coun- 
try put on its rusty armor, sharpened its swords, and 
sent out aged generals brought up in old traditions 
of Peninsular times. When news came of the first 
Turkish successes at Oltenitza, and we read of the 
gallant defense of Silistria, one began to realize 
that we were actually in the piping times of war. 
For my own part, I was pleased and excited, inde- 
pendently of my private, and Polish, reasons for ex- 
citement. It seemed to my foolish understanding 
that the forty years since Waterloo, those years in 
which the world had done so much in a quiet and 
peaceful way to make wars more bloody, had been 
quite wasted and thrown away. The making of 
railways, the construction of steamers, the growth 
of great armaments, were things done slowly and 
without dramatic tableaux. Now, what the world 
likes in contemplating the never-ending human com- 
edy is that from time to time the curtain should fall 
for a few moments on a thrilling and novel situation. 
This we were going to have. 

“It is splendid, Cis!” I-cried, with the latest 
war-news in my hand—‘‘ splendid! Now we are 
going to live in histgry! We, too, shall hear hymns 
to the God of ~battles; we shall understand the 
meaning gf the war-fever ; we shall know how men 
feel who ljve in the time of battles, sieges, and vic- 
tories !” 

Celia did not respond as I expected. to this new- 
ly-born martial enthusiasm. 

“ And the soldiers will be killed,” she said, sadly, 
“the poor soldiers! What does war mean to them 
but death and wounds ?” 

‘“* And glory, Cis! They die for their country !” 

“I would rather they lived for their country. 
Laddy, if the new history that we are going to live 
in is to -be like the old, I wish it was over and done 
with. For the old is nothing but the murdering of 
soldiers. I am sick of reading how the world can 
get no justice without fighting for it.” 

Looked at from Celia’s point of view, I have 
sometimes thought that there is something in her 
Statement. So many kings, so many battles, so 
many soldiers fallen on the field of honor! Blow 


the trumpets ; beat the drums ; bring along the car 
of Victory ; have a solemn 7¢ Deum ; and then sit 
down and make all things ready for the next cam- 
paign ! 








‘* READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,” “‘THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,” ETC. 


“ What good,” this foolish young person went on, 
‘*does the glory of a nameless soldier shot in a field 
and buried in a trench do to his mourning people ? 
I know, Laddy, needs must that war come, but let 
him who appeals to the sword die by the sword.” 

When General Février laid low the author of the 
world’s disturbance, and the Poles lamented because 
their enemy was gone before they had had time to 
throw one more defiance in his teeth, I thought of 
Celia’s words, and they seemed prophetic. 

“Why do the Russians fight the Turks?” she 
went on. ‘‘ What harm have Turks done to Rus- 
sians or Russians to Turks ?” 

I suggested outraged and oppressed Christians. 

‘Then let the Christians rise and free them- 
selves,” she went on, “and let us help them. But 
not in the czar’s way. And as for the soldiers, 
would they not all be far happier at home?” 

Nor could any argument of mine alter her opinion 
on this point : a heresy which strikes at the root of 
all wars. 

To be sure, if we read history all through—say, 
the history of Gibbon, the most bloodthirsty historian 
I know—it would be difficult to find a single one out 
of his wars that was chosen by the people. ‘‘ Now, 
then, you drilled men,” says king or kaiser, ‘‘ get up 
and kill each other.” The Official Gazette proclaims 
the popular enthusiasm, shouting of war-cries, and 
tossing of caps—the value of which we know in this 
critical age. But the people do not get up of their 
own accord. There is a good deal of fighting again 
in the chronicles of old Froissart, but I remember no 
mention anywhere of popular joy over it. The his- 
torian is too honest to pretend such nonsense. In 
fact, it never occurred to him that people could like 
it. They were told to put on their iron hats, grasp 
their pikes, and make the best of things. They 
obeyed with resignation ; their fathers had done the 
same thing ; they had been taught that war was one 
of the sad necessities of life—that and pestilence 
and the tyranny of priests and the uncertainty of 
justice—you had to fight just as you had to work 
or to be born or to die ; the pike was an emblem of 
fate. For wise and mysterious purposes it was or- 
dained by Providence that you were to be cuffed and 
beaten by your officers before being poked through 
the body by the iron point of the enemy’s pike. It 
has been hitherto impossible for mankind to get out 
of this medizval way of thinking : some Continental 
nations, who believe they are quite the advance- 
guard of civilization, even go so far as to preserve 
the cuffing to this day as part of their Heaven-sent 
institutions. It is taught in the schools as belonging 
to the divine order, and therefore to be taken with 
resignation. At the same time we need not go so far 
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as to expect actual love for cuffing—with desire for 
more cuffing—from modern Prussians any more than 
from medizval French or English. 

Not one single common soldier, among all the 
millions who make up the rank and file of modern 
armies, wants to go fighting. And yet what a lot of 
fighting there is! 








Suppose some day, when the glorious army on 
either side was ordered to advance, the brave fel- 
lows were to sit down instead with a cheerful grin, 
leaving the kings to fight out the quarrel in a duel. 

Now and then, things getting really intolerable, 
the people wake up and have a Jacquerie, a revolu- 
tion, or a reformation. But that is civil war, the only 
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kind of war which the unpatriotic mob really cares 
about. 

“ All the world,” says foolish Cis, “ praying daily 
for peace, and praying for peace since ever they be- 
gan to pray at all ; and what has come of it ?” 

“IT do not see much good,” said the captain, who 
took the medizval view about war, “in praying for 


" The streets were lined with the towns-people; the women crying, some of them even kissing the soldiers,""—Page 493. 





what you must help yourself to. If all the world 
agreed on peace, there would be peace. And then 
it would be no good having a bigger fleet than your 
neighbor.” 

I try to put my obvious point in a new and 
striking light : that nations who will not sit still, but 
get up quarrels with other nations, ought to have all 
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their arms taken from them. Fancy Russia without 
an army or a fleet, obliged to live peacefully and de- 
velop herself! Why, in ten years she would be 
civilized ; and then we should see strange things. 
But my point, however cleverly put, will not con- 
vince the captain, whose opinions on the necessity 
of war are based upon the advantages of a superior 
fleet. 

After all, it is a great thing to be the adopted son 
of a land like this isle of England, which can never 
again, we hope, be made to serve the ambition of 
kings and priests ; never more drive her sons by the 
thousand to the slaughter-house, or her daughters to 
lamentation and tears, for aggrandizement. The only 
country in Europe of which such a boast may be 
made. 

When will it cease? When will men be strong 
enough to say: “‘ Enough ; we will have no more of 
your military caste ; we will have no more of your 
great armies ; we will never fight again, except to 
defend ourselves ?” 

And Russia to set herself up as the protector of 
Christians! Russia to be the advocate of humanity ! 
Russia the champion of civilization! Ask the opin- 
ions of Poland on these points ; go seek those of 
Turkistan, of Circassia, of Khiva, of Siberia. Call 
on the czar and the court to tell their secret history, 
which everybody knows ; on the nobles, to lay bare 
the story of their lives; on the officers, to confess 
their barbaric license ; on the judges and officials, to 
confess their corruption ; on the priests, to explain 
how they set the example of a Christian life. Call 
on police, secret agents, spies, ministers, govern- 
ors, and soldiers, to speak of Russia’s Christian vir- 
tues in brutal beatings, torture of mind as well as 
body, infamous delations, universal bribery, filthy 
prisons, and inhuman punishments. That done, wish 
the arms of Russia success, and pray that all the 
world may become Cossack, and the kings of the 
world imitators of the czar. , 

But I am a Pole, and may be supposed, conse- 
quently, to hate Russia. That is a popular error. 
The Poles do not hate Russians. Their qualities, 
their characteristics, are ours, because we are all of 
one common stock ; as for their vices, they are en- 
couraged by the governing class, because without 
the degradation of ignorance and drink they could 
not be depended on, these poor mujiks, to obey 
orders. We only hate the Romanoffs, who are Ger- 
mans. But we like the Russians. And the English 
people will find out, on that day when the great, un- 
wieldy empire drops to pieces, and the spectre of the 
Romanoff terror is laid forever, what good qualities 
there are in Russian, Muscovite, and Pole, and how, 
by the aid of the devil, who invented autocratic rule, 
the good has been perverted into evil. 

But what had the English and the Russian sol- 
dier done to each other, that they should be made 
to fight ? 

A most foolish and jealous girl’s question. 
yet—and yet— 

And yet—it was pitiful to see our brave fellows, 
full of fire and enthusiasm, march down the narrow 


And 





streets of the town to the Dockyard-gates on their 
way to the East. They went in loose order, headed 
by the colonel, the bands playing ‘‘ The Girl I left 
behind Me.” The streets were lined with the towns- 
people ; the women crying, some of them even kiss- 
ing the soldiers ; the men waving hats and shouting ; 
the children laughing and running for joy at so splen- 
did a spectacle. Among the honest faces of the rough 
and rude soldiers—far rougher, far ruder then than 
now—you could see none that were not lifted proudly 
and not flushed with hope. Drill the Muscovite and 
send him out to fight ; he will go, and he will fight as 
he has been taught—a dogged, obedient creature. He 
asks for no reason, he neither questions nor criticises. 
When he begins to question, the end of the Roma- 
noffs will not be far distant. Drill a Frenchman 
and order him into the field. He goes with a yell 
and a rush like a tiger. And he is as dangerous as 2 
man-eater. The German, who, more than all men, 
hates soldiering, goes unwilling, patient, sad. He 
is, among other men, the least pleased to fight. But 
the Englishman goes willingly, quietly, and without 
shouting. He likes fighting. And when he begins 
he means to go on. 

When the Dockyard-gates closed upon the adju- 
tant and the doctor, who rode last, men and women 
alike turned away with choking throats and swelling 
hearts, ashamed to shed the tears that stood in their 
eyes. 

The men were going to fight for their country. 
Could there be a nobler thing than to fight, and for 
that sacred cause to die ? 

And yet, as Celia asked, what had Russians and 
Englishmen done to each other that they should 
fight ? 

Some day, perhaps even in my own time, the pale 
figure of Revolution, red-capped, gaunt, and strong, 
will stalk into the Summer Palace, and bring out the 
Romanoffs, disturbers of the world’s peace, one by 
one. “See,” she will say to the on-lookers, “ they 
are but men, these czars, two-forked radishes, like 
yourselves. They are not stronger, bigger-brained, 
or longer-lived than you. They are troubled by 
exactly the same passions ; they have no better edu- 
cation than the best of you. But they must have 
war to delude ignorant people, and keep them from 
asking questions. As for you eighty millions, you 
want peace, with the chance of growing crops, and 
enjoying sweet love of wife and children. Once get 
this family with all their friends across the frontier, 
with strict orders that they are not to come back any 
more, and you shall have all that you reasonably 
want.” 

That is what the eager-faced woman with the 
Phrygian cap said to the French, who believed her, 
and proceeded to act in the courage of their convic- 
tions. They made a mess of it, because they ex- 
pected too much. But they set an example, and we 
have not yet seen the end of that example. 

Day after day the tramp of soldiers down the 
streets, infantry, cavalry, artillery, all alike light- 
hearted, all starting on the journey of death as if it 
were a picnic. 
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When the news came of the first fighting we grew 
less tender-hearted, and sent out fresh squadrons with 
the same enthusiasm but fewer tears. The war-fever 


was upon us, pulses beat fiercely, we had less thought | 


for the individual men and more for the army. We 
were bound to win somehow, and the soldiers went 
out to win for us. If they fell—but we did not think 
too much then about falling. Individual life is only 
valuable in time of peace. In times of war it has a 
commercial value of its own—life for life, and per- 
haps one life for ten, if we are lucky. 

“I dare say,” said the captain one day, “that 
there is a Russian way of looking at things, though 
hang me if I can see it. But, mark me, Laddy, 
unless a man sticks tight as wax to his own side, shuts 
his ears to the other side, won’t hear of an argument, 
that man can’t fight happy. There’s no comfort in 
a battle unless you feel you’re on the Lord’s side. 
Wherefore hang all sea-lawyers, and let every man 
hate a Russian as if he were the devil.” 

To do our blue-jackets justice, that is about what 
they did. 

Besides the long lines of soldiers embarking every 
week in the huge transports, there was the prepara- 
tion and the dispatch of the great and splendid Black 
Sea and Baltic fleets. 

It is something to have lived in a time when 
such ships were to be seen. It isa memory which 
binds one to the past to think of that day—in March, 
1854—when the Baltic fleet set sail amid the prayers 
of the nation. Never was so gallant a fleet sent 
forth from any shore, never were shores more crowd- | 
ed with those who came to criticise and staid to | 
cheer. We had already—Cis and I among the num- 
ber—cheered old Charley Napier when he walked | 
down the pier to embark on his ship, pounding the 
timbers with his sturdy little legs as if they had been 
so many Russians. To-day he was on board the | 
Duke of Wellington, the biggest ship in the world, | 
a great floating fortress mounting a hundred and | 
thirty-one guns built to sail when wind was fair, | 
with a crew of a thousand men, and an admiral who | 
meant fighting. No one who ever saw that day will 
forget the departure of the fleet. It was a fresh and 


. breezy day in March ; the sun came out in occasion- 
al gleams, or shot long arrows of light athwart the 
clouds. The sea was dark with multitudes of boats, 
yachts, steamers, and craft of all kinds; the shore 
was black with the thousands who sat there watch- 
ing for the signal to be given ; and riding at anchor 
lay the ships on whom the fortunes of England de- 
pended. There was the St.-Jean d’Acre, of a hun- 
dred guns; the Royal George, of a hundred and 
twenty (she floated over the place where lay the 
bones of her namesake, the fiag-ship of Admiral 
Kempenfeldt, when he went down with “twice four 
hundred men” and almost as many women); the 
Princess Royal, of ninety-one guns ; the Impérieuse 
and the Arrogant (I was launched on board the Ar- 
rogant, and remember her well). There were, all | 
told, in that Baltic fleet, though all were not gath- 
ered together, between fifty and sixty ships. Pres- 
ently we saw the queen’s steamer, the Fairy—the 





| the Russians within their port. 
| safe, that was a great thing. The ships would go up 
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pretty little yacht with her three sloping masts— 
threading her graceful way swiftly in and out of the 
ships, and the Jack Tars manned the yard-arm, and 
cheered till the shore took it up with echoes and the 
counter-cheering of the spectators. When the old 
men with Nehemiah saw the diminished glories of 
the Second Temple they lifted up their voice and 
wept. When the old men on our shore saw the 
magnified glories of the Victorian fleet they lifted up 
their voices and wept, thinking of the days that were 
no more—the breezy battles with a foe who dared to 
fight, the long chase of a flying enemy, the cutting- 
out, the harvest of a score of prizes. This time, 
with better ships, better crews, we were going on a 
fool’s quest, because all the good we did was to keep 
Well, our trade was 


and down the broad ocean without fear of the Rus- 
sians, because these were all skulking behind Cron- 
stadt towers. I am not a Muscovite, but a Pole, 
yet I was ashamed for the Russian sailors, who were 
not allowed to strike a blow for their country, while 
the soldiers were dying in thousands, dogged, silent, 
long-suffering, in obedience to the czar, whom they 
ignorantly worship. 

They sailed, the queen leading the way. Out 
flew the white canvas, fluttering for a moment in the 
windy sunshine, and then, with set purpose, bellying 
full before the breeze, and marshaling each brave 
ship to her place in the grand procession. 

The armada passed out of sight, and we all went 
home. The captain was moved to the extent of a 
double ration that night ; also, he sang asong. And, 
at prayers, he invented a new petition of his own for 
the honor and safety of the fleet. There were occa- 
sions, he said, when, if a man did not feel religious, 
he didn’t deserve to be kept on the ship’s books any 
longer ; and he told us—Cis was staying with us that 
day—for a thousandth time the story of Navarino. 

When the fleets were gone, and the soldiers near- 
ly all sent off, we began to look for news. For a 
long time there came little. Charley Napier told 
his men to sharpen their cutlasses: that was just 
what the old fellow would do, because if he got a 
chance of fighting he meant fighting. But he did 
not get that chance. Within the fortress of Cron- 
stadt, in ignoble safety, lay the Russian fleet, afraid 
to come out. There was a little bombardment of 
Sweaborg, Helsingfors, and Bomarsund ; we made 
as much as we could of it at the time, but it was not 
like the fighing which we old men remembered. 
And only a few prizes here and there. One was 
brought in, I remember, by the Argus, at sight of 
which we all turned out to cheer. The captain sor- 
rowfully said that, in the good old days when he 
entered the navy, about the year 1805, he might 
have been in command of a dozen such prizes every 
year. 














CHAPTER XI. 
THE WAR, AND AFTER. 


THAT summer of 1854 was a long and dreary 
time. We were waiting for something to be done, 
and nothing was done. Good Heavens! were our 
generals stupid, or incapable, or were they dreaming 
away the time? 
era at Varna, after the long and unnecessary delay, 
the sickness of the troops before a blow had been 


struck, and at last the embarkation for the Crimea? | 
So great and terrible was the spectre of Russian | 


greatness that even the three great powers of 
France, Turkey, and England, hesitated before at- 
tacking this monstrous Frankenstein in his den. 
They went at last, greatly daring, and their reward 
was—Alma. 

And then followed the splendid months of bar- 
ren victory—Inkerman, the soldier’s battle, the fool- 
ish braggadocio of the Light Cavalry charge, fol- 
lowed by the cruel winter and the unmerited suffer- 
ings of the troops, for which a dozen commissariat 
officers ought to have been shot. 

About this time I saw my compatriots, the Rus- 
sians, for the first time. Some prisoners were brought 
to us ; they wore flat caps and long coats ; they had 
good-natured faces, not at all foolish ; they had wide 
noses, like Tartars, and they made themselves quite 
happy and comfortable with us, carving all sorts of 
toys, and showing a power of laughter and humor 
quite incompatible with the devilry which we had 
learned to attach to the Muscovite character. They 
were only devils, I suppose, by order of the czar, and 
in the ranks. Outside the ranks as peaceable, do- 
cile, and quiet a set of fellows as ever wanted to 
grow an honest crop in peace. 

But how we received the news in those days! 
With cheers, with illuminations, with feastings, with 
receptions of captains, generals, and admirals. Still 
the exodus of our juventus went on. The juvenes 
were younger, smaller, and more rustic in appear- 
ance. They all, however, had the same gallant bear- 
ing, these brave country lads, fresh from the plough 
and stable, redolent of Mother Earth. A few weeks 
before, and they were leaning against posts in the 
village street, feeding pigs, driving calves, striding 
with a sideward lurch after cows, sitting almost mute 
on a bench in the village alehouse. Now they were 
well set up, drilled, inspired with warlike ardor, filled 
with new ideas of duty, responsibility, and a career, 
ready to do—and to die. Let us confess that the 
readiness to die was qualified by that belief which 
every soldier has, that he, if no one else, will be the 
one person to escape. If it were not for that saving 
clause I fear that, even in the times of greatest dan- 
ger to the country, service in the ranks would not be 
popular. Men did not volunteer for those charming 


fights in the arena before Nero, when all had to die 
on the ground. Quite the contrary ; they disliked 
that kind of fight, and I have often thought how 
greatly the vivacity and ardor of the combat would 
have been increased if the combatants had been told 
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beforehand that one—say the bravest—would have 
his life spared, with a pension of a shilling a day 
ever afterward. Vos morituri salutant might have 
been said by those fresh-cheeked young English lads 
on their way to club muskets at Inkerman, and to 
fall in the storming of the Redan. 

And after a while they began to send the wound- 
ed home. 

To receive them a hospital was built in one of 
the meadows under the Ramparts, and a portion of 
the wall was railed off for the convalescents to walk 
upon. This made Celia’s Arbor still more quiet and 
secluded. 

In 1856 the sick and wounded were brought home 
by every ship that arrived from the East, and week 
by week, sometimes daily, might be seen filing up 
the long and narrow street a long and dismal proces- 
sion. It consisted of sailors carrying stretchers, four 
to every stretcher. There was no band now, nor 
would be any more for most of the poor men upon 
the stretchers, till the drums and fifes marched be- 
fore the coffin and played ‘‘ The Dead March.” The 
townsfolk who had turned out to wave their hand- 
kerchiefs when the soldiers went away came out now 
to greet them back. But what a greeting ! and what 
areturn! Some, sitting half upright, waved feeble 
hands in response to those who lined the way and 
cheered their return. Their faces were pale and 
worn with suffering ; sometimes a sheet covered the 
lower limbs, which were mutilated and crushed ; 
some, a little stronger than their comrades, sat up, 
laughed, and nodded. Some, worn out by the roll- 
ing of the ship, the pain of their wounds, and the 
long sufferings of the campaign, lay back with closed 
eyes, patient and sad to see, and made no sign. 
And here and there one was borne along ghastly, the 
pallor of death upon his cheeks, life done for him ; 
not even vitality enough left to think about the fu- 
ture world ; his eyes half open, with a fixed glare 
which observed nothing. This, with the row of 
tombs in the Crimea and at Scutari, was the er.d of 
all that pride and pomp of war. What was it Ten- 
nyson said ?— 





“ The long, long canker of peace is over and done.” 


We were to wake to nobler aims, leave the sordid 
and base, give up cheating and strike home, were it 
with the cheating yard-measure. 

Well. The war came, ran its course, and ended. 
What nobler ends followed? How much was abol- 
ished of the old cheating, the sordid aims, and the 
general baseness of a world at peace? How much 
less wicked and selfish were we when the fighting 
was finished, and the soldiers came back to us? 

And, after all, we return to Celia’s question, 
‘What had they done to each other, the Russians 
and the English, that they should stand face to face 
and fight?” 

“Take me away, Laddy,” Celia said, one day, 
after seeing one of the gloomy processions of the 
wounded partly file past. ‘‘ Take me away. I can- 





not bear to see any more. Oh, the poor soldiers, 
the poor soldiers! What punishment can be great 
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enough for the men who have brought all this misery | evil passions, the letting loose of so many devils, 
upon the earth?” must fall upon the head of Russia. First to excite 

“What, indeed? But Nicholas was dead. Gen- | revolt among the Christian subjects of the Turk ; 
eral Février killed him. Perhaps, after all, he was | then to make difficulties for the Turks in putting 
not the guiltiest. But he gave the word. It is to be | down the miserable victims of the Russian plot; 
hoped, for their own sakes, that autocrats do not | then to call on Europe to mark how Turkey treated 
know what war means, else surely the word never ! her subjects ; then to proclaim herself the protector 
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of Christians—this was Russia’s game in 1828, in 

nation would manage its own affairs in quietness. 1853, and, lastly, in 1876. And the glory of the poor 
And yet England had to fight. It seems most | soldiers? They died for their country, and have 

true that the war could not be avoided. All that | such glory as belongs to one of a nameless fifty thou- 

blood, all that suffering, the moans of so many thou- | sand fallen on the field. 
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to its legitimate end. We should have restored Po- 
land, driven Russia back to the Caucasus and the 
Caspian, given Finland again to Sweden, and taken 
away her southern ports. All this we could have 
done ; it was possible to England and France, twen- 
ty years ago. Will the chance ever come again? 

Through the whole of the war there was no man 
in the town who took a keener interest in it, who 
was oftener in the streets, who hung more about the 
harbor, or talked more with soldiers and sailors, than 
Herr Raumer. 

The war, in any case, did good to our own peo- 
ple at the Dockyard town. There had never been 
such times since the good old long war, when a man 
who had a shop near the Hard had but to open it 
and stand all day taking the sailors’ money as fast as 
they poured it out over the counter. Every ship that 
came home brought her sailors to be paid off, the 
money to be all spent in the town; every ship that 
sailed for the East carried away stores for the sol- 
diers, chiefly bought in the town. Those who were 
in the way of all this money-making made fortunes 
out of it, and retired to suburban villas, with gardens, 
for the rest of their lives. I do not think that the 
green coffee-berries, the putrid preserved meat, the 
mouldy, compressed hay, or the biscuits that walked 
about animated by a multitudinous hive of lively 
creatures, were supplied by any of our people. We 
were too patriotic; we had friends on board the 
ships if not in the regiments—cou/d we send them 
out rotten provisions or brown-paper boots? Then 
there was the revelry. Out of all the millions spent 
in the Crimean War, think how many went in the 
drink-shops and the dancing-kens! The fiddle of 
old Wassielewski, I know, was in constant request ; 
often and often I heard the well-known sound—I 
knew his style, which was distinct from that of any 
other of the sailors’ musicians—from behind the red 
curtains of a sailors’ public-house, behind which Jack 
and Jill were dancing, drinking, and singing. The 
China War, by-the-way, was long since played out, 
and the picture had given way to another in which 
Russians were playing an ignominious but dramatic 
part. A side-picture represented French sailors and 
soldiers, very tight of waist, mustachioed, and black 
of hair, fraternizing merrily with our own men—with 
drink, hand-shaking, and song, they were celebrating 
the entente cordiale, Listen! It is the sailors’ horn- 
pipe ; within is one who, grave of face and agile of 
fost, treads that mazy measure alone, while around are 
grouped the crowd of sympathetic rivals, who drink, 
applaud, and presently emulate. The dancer is fac- 
ing old Wassielewski, who sits with outstretched left 
leg, his deep-set eyes fixed on the opposite wall, his 
thoughts far away in the dreadful past or the revenge- 
ful future, while the fingers, obedient to his will, play 
the tune that he orders, but does not listen to. It is, 
I know, because I do not look in, but feel all this, 
a low room, and it is redolent of a thousand com- 
pound smells, ancient, fish-like, capable of knocking 
@ stranger down and stunning him with a single 
blow. The windows have never been open for twen- 
ty or thirty years; of course, once in a way, a pane 
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was broken, and there were occasions when some 
young mariner, ashore after a three years’ cruise, 
was fain out of the plethora of his joy to find relief 
in smashing them all. But the smell of that room 
was venerable by age and respectable by association, 
though more awful than it is permitted to me to de- 
scribe. Jack and Jill did not mind it, they liked it. 
There was rum in it, plenty of beer, a very large 
quantity of tobacco, onions, beefsteaks, mutton-chops, 
boiled pork and cabbage, pea-soup, more tobacco, 
more rum, more beer. That smell, my friends, is 
gone, the public-house is gone, Jill is almost gone, 
Jack is an earnest Methodist by religion, and he 
spends his time ashore at the Sailors’ Home. 

And there, then, was the Dockyard, with all its 
extra hands, and the work going on day and night, 
so that the solemn silence of the darkness was un- 
Victory Row must have lost one of its chief 
charms. For the whole twenty-four hours there was 
the incessant ‘‘ tap-tap ” of the calkers, the heavy 
thud of the steam-hammer, the melodious banging 
of the rivets, followed by countless echoes from the 
many-cornered yard, and the r—r—r—r of the ma- 
chinery. No rest at all, except on Sunday. That 
emergency must be great indeed when the British 
Government would ask its workmen to give up their 
Sabbath rest ! 

As for the sailors, there seemed no diminution in 
their numbers or in the number of the ships which 
crowded the harbor, and were perpetually coming and 
going with their thunder of salutes. Jack only had 
two stages : he was either just paid off, and therefore 
ostentatiously happy with his friends around him, his 
fiddlers, and his public-house, or he was just embark- 
ing again on a newly-commissioned ship, going off for 
another cruise with empty pockets, coppers terribly 
hot, and perhaps, if he was Jack in his youth, with 
the faint and dimly-seen ghost of a possible repent- 
ance somewhere lurking about his brain, a spectral 
umbra pointing heavenward which faded as the shore 
receded, and vanished about six bells in the morn- 
ing. 

oF or soldiers, we fell back upon the militia.. We 
have never yet grasped the truth that England may 
have to defend what she has got; that she is not 
only the admiration, but also the envy, of all other 
nations ; that Russia would like Constantinople and 
India; Germany, Australia—good Heavens, think of 
the shame and ignominy of letting any un-English- 
speaking country have Australia !—the States, Cana- 
da; France, Egypt and Syria ; Italy, Cyprus ; Greece, 
Crete, and so on. When these facts have become 
convictions, when we fairly understand how great is 
our position in the world ; what a tremendous stake 
we have in it ; how much of unselfish humanity de- 
pends on the maintenance of English hegemony— 
then will England arm every man between fifteen 
and fifty, and make all from twenty to thirty liable 
to foreign service. Patriotism sleeps, but it may be 
awakened. If it continues to sleep, farewell to Eng- 
land’s greatness. A century of ignoble wealth, a 
generation or two of commerce diverted, trade ruined, 
industries forgotten, and the brave old country would 
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become worse than Holland, because the English are 
more sensitive than the Dutch, and the memories of 
old glory combined with present degradation would 
madden the people and drive them to—the usual 
British remedy—drink. 

In 1855 we—I do not speak as a Pole—were 
rather better off in the matter of regiments and re- 
cruits than we should be in 1877, were the occasion 
to arise. In all these years we have learned nothing, 
taken to heart nothing, done nothing, prepared for 
nothing. We have no larger army, we have no bet- 
ter organization, we have no more intelligent system, 
we have not made our officers more responsible. 
Twenty years ago we threw away twenty thousand 
men—with a light heart sent out twenty thousand 
men to die because we had no system of control, 
transport, and commissariat. All these poor lads 
died of preventable disease. What have we done 
since to make that impossible again? Nothing. 
Talk. At the very autumn manceuvres, when we 
have weeks to prepare and a paltry ten thousand 
men to provide for, we break down. Continental 
nations see it, and laugh at us. What have we done 
to make our children learn that they must fight pro 
patria, if occasion arise? Nothing. Board schools 
teach the Kings of Israel ; the very atmosphere of 
the country teaches desire of success and the good 
things which success brings with it ; no school teaches, 
as the Germans teach, that every man is owed to his 
country. That may come ; if it does not come soon, 
farewell to England’s greatness. Again: that the 
empire was created and grew great, not by truckling 
to the pretensions of modern diplomatists, but by 
saying, “‘ Thus far and no farther.” Do this wrong 
or that, and you will have to fight England. That 
the most glorious country that the world has ever 
seen, the finest, the richest, the most splendid, the 
most religious, the least priest-ridden and king-rid- 
den, was made what it is by its children being will- 
ing and able to fight —all these things were not 
taught in 1855, and are not yet taught in 1877. 
Good Heavens! I am a Pole, and yet more than 
half an Englishman: and it makes me sick and sorry 
to feel how great is the patrimony of an Englishman, 
how noble are his annals, how profound a gap would 
be made in the world by the collapse of England, 
and how little English people seem to understand 
their greatness. I have been waiting for twenty 
years to see the fruits of the Crimean War—and, 
behold ! they are dust and ashes in the mouth, 

Revenons & nos moutons. Our garrison, then, 
consisted of a couple of militia regiments. They 
came to us, raw country lads, like the recruits whom 
we sent to the East ; but, being without the presence 
of the veterans to control and influence them, they 
took longer to improve. And yet it is wonderful to 
notice how an English lad takes to his drill, and 
tackles his gun from the very first, with an intelli- 
gence that is almost instinct. He is, to be sure, al- 
most ‘oo fond of fighting. There is no other coun- 
try besides England, except France, where the re- 
cruits can be taught to march, to skirmish, and the 
rest of it, without the aid of Sergeant Stick, so large- 





ly employed in the Russian, German, and Austrian 
services. These young fellows came up to barracks, 
with their country lurch upon them, their good-na- 
tured country grin, and their insatiable thirst for 
beer. They retained the last, but in a very short 
time got rid of the first. One whole regiment vol- 
unteered for foreign service—I forget what it was— 
and went to Corfu, the island which a late prime- 
minister, more careful of a theory than of a coun- 
try’s prestige, tossed contemptuously to Greece, so 
that all the world sneered, and even the gods won- 
dered. Well, these rustics of militiamen, I declare, 
after a few weeks were as well set up, pipe-clayed, 
and drilled, as any regiment of the line, and as trust- 
worthy in case their services should be required. 

In one thing, one must needs confess, they were 
inferior to the regulars. It was not in perpendicu- 
larity, which they easily acquired. We were still in 
the pipe-clay days, when the white belt and the 
cross shoulder-straps were stiffened by that abomi- 
nable stuff; the white trousers of summer had also 
to be kept in a whited-sepulchre semblance of purity 
by the same means ; a man who is pipe-clayed can- 
not stoop ; the black-leather collar kept the head at 
an unbending line with the body ; and the yellow 
tufts on the shoulder, with the swallow-tails of the 
absurd regimental coat and the tiny ball of red stuff 
on the regimental hat—all combined to necessitate 
a carriage ten times stiffer and more rigidly upright 
than in these degenerate days. The most lop-sided 
and lurcher-like of rustics was bound to become per- 
pendicular. But their failing was in the way they 
took their beer. The old regular got drunk as often 
as the militiaman, but the drunker he got the stiffer 
he grew, so that when he was quite helpless he fell like 
alamp-post, with uncompromising legs. And we, who 
knew by experience how a soldier should fall, re- 
marked with sorrow rather than anger that the mili- 
tiaman fell in a heap like a plough-boy, and so be- 
trayed his customary pursuits. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XII. 
PEACE, 


THIS was an especially good time for Ferdinand 
Brambler, the journalist, and consequently the chil- 
dren. Such years of fatness had never before been 
known to them. Not, it is true, that Fortune be- 
friended Augustus. Quite the contrary. War might 
be made and peace signed without affecting his posi- 
tion in the slightest. Nothing ever happened to bet- 
ter his position. On one occasion, even—I think it 
was in 1856—he received an intimation from Mr. 
Tyrrell’s head-clerk, who had vainly trusted him 
with some real work, that his resignation would be 
accepted if he sent it in. Therefore, with enthusiasm 
ever equal to the occasion, he hastened to desert the 
Legal, and once more returned to the Scholastic, tak- 
ing the post of writing and arithmetic master in a se- 
lect commercial academy. 

‘* After all,” he said to me, “the Scholastic is my 
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real vocation. I feel it most when I go back to it. 
To teach the rising generation—what can be nobler? 
I influence one mind, we will say. Through him I 
influence his six children ; through them their thirty- 
six children ; through them again their two hundred 
and sixteen—there is no end to the influence of a 
schoolmaster. I shall be remembered, Mr. Pulaski 
—lI shall be remembered by a grateful posterity.” 

Perhaps he will be remembered, but his chances 
of exercising permanent influence were scanty on 
this occasion, because, although he taught with ex- 
traordinary zeal and activity, the principal actually 
complained, after three months, that his boys were 
learning nothing, and gave him notice in the friend- 
liest and kindest manner. 

Some secret influence was probably brought to 
bear upon Mr. Tyrrell at this juncture, when the 
Brambler household threatened to lose the income 
derived from the labor of its chief, because Augustus 
went back to his old office and his old pay, sitting 
once more cheerfully among the boys, mending the 
pens with enthusiastic alacrity, serving writs with 
zeal, copying out bills of costs with ardor, and ac- 
tively inspecting old books in an eager search for 
nothing. 

**T do think,” he said, in a burst of enthusiasm, 
“that there is nothing after all like the Legal. 
When you have deserted it for a time, and go back 
to it, you feel it most. Law brings out the argu- 
mentative side—the intellectual side—of a man. It 
makes him critical, Law keeps his brain on the 
stretch, Often on Saturday night I wonder how I 
have managed to worry through the work of the 
week, But, you see, they could not get on without 
me.” 

Perhaps not ; but yet if Augustus had known by 
whose fair pleading he was received back to become 
a permanent incubus on the weekly expenses of that 
office— 

In the Scholastic, in the Clerical, or in the Legal, 
Augustus Brambler never changed, never lost heart, 
never failed in zeal, never ceased to take the same live- 
ly and personal interest in the well-being of the house. 
He had his punctual habits and his maxims. He 
was a model among employés. Fortune, when she 
gave Augustus a sanguine temperament and a lively 
imagination, thought she had done enough for the 
man, and handed him over to. the Three Sisters as 
sufficiently endowed to meet any fate. And they 
condemned him to the unceasing and contented ex- 
ercise of illusion and imagination, so that he never 
saw things as they really were, or understood their 
proportion. 

But during the years of war the children, in 
spite of their helpless father, waxed fat and strong ; 
and even little Forty-six looked satisfied and well 
fed. 

It was through the exertions of their uncle Fer- 
dinand. 

I had long observed that whenever anything was 
going on—and something in these days was con- 
stantly going on—Ferdinand, besides Herr Raumer, 
was always,on the spot. Whatever the nature of the 


ceremony, whether it was the embarkation of a regi- 
ment or the arrival of the invalided, or a military fu- 
neral, or an inspection of troops upon the Common, 
or a launch, Ferdinand was in attendance and to 
the front, wearing a face of indescribable impor- 
tance, and carrying a note-book. This in hand, 
he surveyed the crowd on arrival, and made a 
note; cast a weather-eye upward to the sky, and 
made a note; drew out his watch, and made a 
note ; then, as soon as the function began, he con- 
tinued steadily making notes until the end. I did 
not at first, being innocent of literary matters, con- 
nect these notes with certain descriptions of events 
which regularly appeared on the following Saturday 
in the local Mercury. They were written with fidel- 
ity and vigor; they did justice to the subject ; they 
were poetical in feeling and flowery in expression. A 
fine day was rendered as “ a bright and balmy atmos- 
phere warmed by the beams of benevolent Sol ;” a 
crowded gathering gave an opportunity for the ad- 
mirer of beauty to congratulate his fellow-townsmen 
on the beauty and tasteful dress of their daughters ; 
when a ship was launched, she was made by a bold 
and strikingly original figure to float swan-like on 
the bosom of the ocean ; when a public dinner was 
held, the tables groaned under the viands provided 
by mine eminent host of the George ; the choicest 
wines sparkled in the goblet ; animation and enthu- 
siasm reigned in every heart ; and each successive 
flow of oratory was an occasion for a greater and 
more enthusiastic outburst of cheering. The writer 
was not critical ; he was descriptive. That is the 
more popular form of journalism. Froissart was the 
inventor of the uncritical historian. And Ferdi- 
nand was born either too early or too late. 

For all these beautiful and gushing columns, in- 
valuable to some antiquary of the future, were due 
to the pen of Ferdinand Brambler; and it was by 
the frequency of the occasions on which his powers 
were called for that the prosperity of the Bramblers 
depended. And Ferdinand, an excellent brother 
and the most self-denying creature in the world, 
worked cheerfully for his nephews and nieces. Be- 
neath that solemn exterior, and behind those preten- 
sions to genius, there beat the most simple and un- 
selfish of hearts. 

Ferdinand did not report : first, because he could 
not write short-hand; and, secondly, because he 
thought it—and said so—beneath the dignity of 
genius to become the ‘‘ mere copying-clerk of vestry 
twaddle.” He lived on his communiqués, for which, 
as he was the only man in the place who wrote them, 
and therefore had the field all to himself, he received 
fairly good pay. During the Crimean War he had a 
never-ending succession of subjects for his pen, which 
was as facile as it was commonplace. It was the his- 
tory of the regiment ; it was a note on the next ros- 
ter ; it was the service-roll of a ship; it was the bi- 
ography of a general—nothing came amiss to the 
encyclopedic Ferdinand ; and whatever he treated, 
it must be owned, was treated with the same hack- 
neyed similes, the same well-worn metaphors, and 








the same pleasantries ; for, while Augustus looked 
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on life through the rosy glasses of a sanguine imagi- 
nation, Ferdinand regarded things from the stand- 
point of genius. He wrote for a provincial weekly 
paper; nothing higher would take his papers ; he 
was not the editor ; he was not even on the regular 
salaried staff; he was a mere outsider, sending in 
articles on such topics as occurred to him; but in 
his own imagination he wrote for posterity. Like 
Augustus, he believed in himself; and just as Au- 
gustus assumed in the family circle the air of one 
who unbends after hard intellectual labor, so Ferdi- 
nand, when he emerged from the ground-floor front, 
which was his study, and contained his library, 
moved and spoke with the solemnity of one with 
whom his genius was always present. 

From 1853 to 1857 the family flourished and grew 
fat. For, after the Russian War was finished, and 
the treaty signed—to be broken as soon as the semi- 
barbaric Muscovite thought himself strong enough— 
there arose in the far East another cloud. I have of- 
ten wondered whether the Indian mutiny, like the 
late Bulgarian insurrections, was got up by Russian 
agents, and, if so, I have reflected with joy upon the 
maddening disappointment to the Tartar that it did 
not happen just two years before. 

We had achieved peace—not a very glorious 
peace, because we ought to have driven Russia back 
to the Caucasus as a frontier before any peace was 
thought of, but still peace—and, with the memory 
of those three years upon us—the sufferings of our 
troops, the unpreparedness of England, the rascality 
of contractors, and the inefficiency of our officers— 
we were glad to sit down and rest. How have we 
profited by the lesson of twenty years ago? What 
security have we that, on the next occasion when our 
men are ordered out again, the same things will not 
happen again—the green coffee, the putrid preserved 
meat, the shoddy coats, the brown-paper boots, the 
very powder adulterated ? 

Peace! Well, we had fought two or three gallant 
battles, been jealous of our gallant allies, killed an 
immense number—say, altogether, with those who 
died on the march, and those who died of disease, 
and those who died in the field, about half a million 
of Russians, fifty thousand Englishmen, double the 
number of French, and the same number of Turks ; 
we had put a sudden end to Tennyson’s “ long can- 
ker of peace,” and made it war—first, for righteous 
reasons, and then for the lust of blood and battle, 
the red-sheeted spectre which rises when the trumpet 
sounds, and fires the blood of peaceful men. As for 
the morality at home, as I asked in the last chapter, 
were we the better ? 

Then came the Indian mutiny. For a while it 
seemed as if the very foundations of the Indian Em- 
pire were shaken; and at no time were the hearts 
of Englishmen more stirred in the whole of Eng- 
land’s history than by the tales of massacre and mur- 
der which came by every ship from the East. The 
troops which had enjoyed a brief year of rest were 
hastily reémbarked : the flags which bore the names 
of Alma, Inkerman, and Balaclava, wefe carried out 
again to get the names of Lucknow and Delhi ; but 


the men who marched out in 1854 with the sturly 
look of men who mean to fight because they must, 
went out now with the face of those who go to take 
revenge becquse theycan. It was a war of 1evenge ; 
and, whatever the provocation, it was a full and even 
a cruel measure of revenge that the British soldiers 
took. We were growing sick of “history,” Cis and 
I. We waited and watched while the red-coats 
went and came; wanted to go on without excite- 
ment with our music and our reading, and we longed 
for peace. 

‘“* The Lord,” said the captain, “ gives us peace, 
and the devil gives us war. Until the nature of men 
is changed there will be peace and war in alternate 
slices, like a sandwich. In good times the sandwich 
is meaty. Meantime, let us keep up the fleet.” 

We came to the spring of 1858. Mr. Tyrrell was 
mayor for the second time. It was the year when 
Leonard should return—five years on June 2ist. 
Celia looked at me sometimes, and I at her; but 
we said nothing, because we understood what was 
meant. And one day I surprised the captain in 
Leonard’s room. He was opening drawers, arrang- 
ing chairs, and trying window-blinds. 

“ All ship-shape, Laddy, and in good order. Don’t 
let the boy think the vessel has got out of trim after 
all these years.” 

The mutiny was over, the punishment had been 
inflicted, and our town was now comparatively quict. 
No more hurried preparation of armaments and dis- 
patch of ships. Things became flat; the people 
who had not already made fortunes out of the war 
saw with sorrow that their opportunity was past ; the 
extra hands at the Dockyard were discharged ; and 
the town became quiet again. It was bad for all 
who had to earn their bread—even I felt the change 
in a falling-off of pupils—and it was especially bad 
for poor Ferdinand Brambler. 

I met him one day walking solemnly away from 
the yard, note-book in hand. I stopped to shake 
hands with him, and noticed that his clothes were 
shabby, his boots worn at the heel, his hat ancient, 
and his general get-up indicating either the neglect 
of outward appearance peculiar to genius, or a peri- 
od of financial depression. While I accosted him 
his brother Augustus passed by. He, too, was in 
like pitiable guise. And he looked pinched in the 
cheeks—albeit smiling and cheerful as ever. 

“What will it run to, Ferdinand?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

‘*T should say,” said Ferdinand, with hesitation, 
“unless I am disappointed, mind, which I may be— 
I should say it will be a pound of tea, the green- 
grocer’s bill, and something to the Forty-seven’s new 





shoes.” ; 

“The wife did say,” replied Augustus, ‘‘ that the 
| children’s breakings-out are for want of meat ; but 
if we can’t have meat we can’t. Awfully busy at the 
| office, Ferdinand ; money pouring in. Nothing like 

the Legal !” 
Poor Ferdinand, who, by long struggling with 
the family wolf, had got to look on everything he 
| wrote as representing payment in kind, was right in 
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being proud of his profession, because he had noth- 
ing else to be proud of. It was not in quiet times a 
lucrative one, and I should think, taking onc year 
with another, that this poor genius, who really loved 
literature for its own sake, and with better education 
and better chances might have made something of a 
name, received from his profession about as much as 
his brother in the Legal, and that was sixty pounds a 
year. 

I repeated this conversation to the captain at din- 
ner. He became silent, and, after our simple meal, 
proposed that we should go fora walk. By the merest 
chance we passed the Bramblers’ house. 

“Dear me!” said the captain, “the very people 
we were speaking of. Suppose we pay our respects 
to Mrs. Brambler ?” 

The poor mother was up to her eyes in work, her 
endless children round her. But the little Bramblers 
did not look happy. They wore a pinched and 
starved look, and there was no disguising the fact 
that they were breaking out. Forty-eight scowled at 
us with rebellious looks; Forty-six was wolfish in 
hungry gaze; and even the mild-eyed Forty-four 
looked sad. 

Mrs. Brambler read the pity in the captain’s eyes, 
and sat down, bursting into tears, and throwing her 
apron over her face. The elder girls stole to the 
window, and sobbed behind the curtain ; the young- 
er children sat down every one upon what came 
handiest, and all cried together. They were a very 
emotional family. 

“So, so!” said the captain ; “‘ we were passing— 
Laddy and I—and we thought we would drop in— 
thought—we—would—drop—in.—Come here, Forty- 
six.—Does this boy, do you think, Mrs, Brambler, 
have enough nourishment ?” 

“ Augustus does all he can, captain, and so does 
Ferdinand, I’m sure ; but there was the rent, and we 
behind with everybody ; and—and sometimes it’s 
*most too much for me.” , 

‘* We dropped in,” repeated the mendacious cap- 
tain, “ to invite the children to tea and supper to- 
night—” 

“* Hooray!” cried Forty-six, dancing about ; and 
the faces of all lighted up with a sunshine like their 
father’s. 

“It’s only your kindness, captain. 
really want them?” 

“‘Not want them? Where is Forty-four ?—Come 
and kiss me, my dear. Where is your color gone? 
—Not want them? Nonsense! Nothing but shrimps 
and periwinkles, and water-cress, perhaps, for tea ; 
but for supper—ah !—eh ! Laddy, what can we do 
in the way of supper? What's in the larder?” 

“A leg of mutton, a beefsteak, and a pair of 
chickens,” I replied. ‘‘ I think that is all.” 

The larder was, in fact, empty, but this was not 
a time to parade the vacuum. 

“You see, Mrs. Brambler; much more, very 
much more, than we can possibly eat. Friends in 
the country. And we did think that the steak for 
supper—” 

“Ah!” cried Forty-six, irrepressibly. 


You don’t 








‘* With the leg of mutton for yourself and the 
pair of chickens—” 

Mrs. Brambler laughed through her tears. 

“‘There—go along, captain,” she said. 
know. But, if it wouJdn’t trouble you, the children 
shall go and welcome.” 

“Very lucky, Laddy,” said the captain, in the 


“ We 


street, “ that the larder is so full. Let us call at the 
butcher’s as we go home.” 

I mentioned to Herr Raumer the distressed 
condition of the family with whom he lodged. 

“T know it,” he said, helping himself to a glass 
of hock. ‘I have seen for some time that the 
children were not properly fed. It is a pity. A 
good many children about the world are in the same 
plight.” 

“Help them,” I said, sententiously, “ when you 
can.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“TI am past sixty. I have seen so much dis- 
tress in the world that I have long since resolved to 
help nobody. The weakest goes to the wall in this 
best of all possible worlds. If it is not the best it 
is not my fault, because I did not make it. Every 
man for himself, as you will say at sixty if you are 
honest. This is a comfortable chair, this is good 
hock, this is excellent tobacco. Why should I 
trouble myself because people are starving in the 
room below us any more than because they are 
starving in China, which is a good many miles off? 
Pity and charity are excellent things in the abstract. 
Applied to persons actually before you they are dis- 
quieting. Adlons, cher Ladislas, soyons philosophes.” 

He was a man of infinite pity in the abstract, 
wept over any amount of woe served up in the yel- 
low-paper covers of a French novel, but in the pres- 
ence of actual suffering he was callous, ‘‘ Every 
man for himself.” Since I have grown older I have 
learned to distrust philanthropists whose sympathies 
grow deeper the farther they reach from home. 

“And now,” he went on, changing the position 
of his legs, “‘let us be cheerful and talk of Celia, 
Pretty, delicate, little Celia. Tall and gracieuse 
Celia. Choice and delicious Celia. She is a credit 
to you, Ladislas Pulaski. Her husband will thank 
you. I drink her health. Ah! The English girls. 
. . . After all, we must grant these islanders some 
superiority. They are stupid, ignorant, and preju- 
diced. They call Continental diplomacy bad names, 
and are going to ruin themselves because they will 
not have secret-service money. But their girls— 
their girls are charming. And the most charming of 
them all is Celia.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A FLOWER OF LOVE. 


IT was very early in that year, or at the end of 
1857, that I made a discovery about myself. Regarded 
from the point of view which the climbing of so 
many following years has enabled me to reach, 
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the discovery seems a thing which might have been 
expected—quite natural, and belonging to daily ex- 
perience. At the time, I remember, it was most 
surprising. 

I suppose no one would believe that a young 
man could come to the age of one-and-twenty, and 
remain so little of a man as I did. But I was de- 
formed. I was morbidly sensitive of ridicule. I 
was extremely poor. I had some pride of birth ; 
I could not possibly associate with the professional 
men, the drawing, dancing, and music masters of 
the town, who might have formed my set. Their 
thoughts were not mine; their ways were not my 
ways. Not that I claimed any superiority. Quite 
the contrary. Men who could ride, hunt, shoot, 
play billiards, and do all the other things which 
belong to skill of hand and eye, seemed, and still 
seem, to me, vastly superior to a being who can do 
nothing except interpret the thoughts of the great 
masters. In a country town, unless you belong to 
the young men of the place, and take part in the 
things which interest them, you fall back upon such 
resources as you have in yourself. There was noth- 
ing for me but my piano and my books for the 
evening, and Celia in the afternoon. 

It was partly on account of my deformity that 
we were so much together. When Leonard went 
away I had hardly an acquaintance of my own age 
in the town—certainly not a friend; and I was at 
the age when the imagination is strongest, and the 
need for close companionship is felt the most. In 
adolescence the heart opens out spontaneously to all 
who are within its reach. The friends of youth are 
close and confidential friends ; there is no distrust, 
no reserve, I think it is rare for such a friendship 
as that between Celia and myself to exist between 
two persons who are not of the same sex, neither 
brother nor sister, nor lovers. Yet it existed, up to 
a certain time; and then, without a break on her 
part, but after a struggle on mine, it was resumed, 
and has been since continued. There was no 
shadow of restraint between us, but only a perfect 
and beautiful confidence, when Celia was a girl and 
I was a.boy. Like me, but for different reasons, 
she lived apart from other girls ; she had no school- 
girl friendships ; she never went to school, and had 
no masters, except myself. I taught her all I knew, 
which was not much, in a desultory and methodless 
fashion, and the girl poured out to my ear alone—it 
was a harvest sixty and a hundred fold—the thoughts 
that sprang up as clear and bright as a spring of Leb- 
anon in her pure young heart. The thoughts of 
youth are sacred things ; mostly because young peo- 
ple lack power of expression, they are imperfectly 
conveyed in the words of the poets, who belong es- 
pecially to the young. Great utterances by the men 
of old sink deep into the hearts of those who are 
yet on the threshold of life. They fertilize the soil, 
and cause it to blossom in a thousand sweet flowers. 
There is nothing to me, a teacher, and always among 
the young, more beautiful than the enthusiasms and 
illusions of youth, their contempt of compromise, 








their impatience of diplomatic evasions, their fan- 








cied impartiality, and their eager partisanship. And 
I am sometimes of opinion that the government of 
the world—its laws—its justice—its preaching—its 
decisions on war and peace—its expenditure—should 
all be under the control of youth. Before five- 
and-twenty all but the hardest men are open to 
higher influences and nobler aims. .The lower lev- 
els are reached, step by step, through long years of 
struggle for luxury and position. Let the world be 
ruled by the adolescent, and let the wisdom of the 
senes, who have too probably become cynical, dis- 
appointed, or selfish, be used for administration 
alone. Above all, no man should be autocrat, king, 
president, or prime-minister, after his five-and-twen- 
tieth year. As yet, however, I have made no con- 
verts to my opinions, and I fear I shall not live to 
see this admirable reform. 

I have had many pupils, and won some friend- 
ship among them, but Celia was my first and best. 
No one was ever like her in my eyes, so zealous for 
righteousness, so pitiful for wrong-doers, so sweet in 
thought. Perhaps we loved her so much—the cap- 
tain and I—that we saw in her more virtues than 
she possessed. It is the way of those who love. 
What would this world be worth without that power 
of illusion which clothes our dear ones, while yet in 
life, with the white robes of heaven ? 

“ Has she wings somewhere, do you think, Lad- 
dy?” said the captain, one evening. Turning over 
the pages of the Bible, he lighted on a chapter 
which, he announced to me, bore upon the subject, 
and he would read it. “Celia’s price,” he read, 
commentating as he went along, “is far above ru- 
bies. That is perfectly true. The heart of her hus- 
band—she shall have a good one—shall safely trust 
in her. If he can’t trust in her, he won’t be fit to be 
her husband. She shall rejoice—there is prophecy 
for us, Laddy—in time to come. Many daughters— 
listen to this—have done virtuously, but Celia: excels 
them all. The woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised. Now, if that does not bear upon 
the girl, what does?” . 

It was not possible that our boy-and-girl confi- 
dences should remain permanently unchanged, but 
the change was gradual. I noticed, first of all, that 
Celia’s talk grew less personal and more general. 
As I followed her lead, we ceased in a measure to 
refer everything, that we read or played to our own 
thoughts. So that we grew more reserved to each 
other. An invisible barrier was rising between us 
that we knew nothing of. It was caused by the pas- 
sage of the girl into womanhood, imperceptible as 
the rising of the tide, which you do not notice until 
you compare your landmarks, and see how the water 
has gained. It was the transformation of the child, 
open as the day, candid and unreserved, into the 
woman—the true emblem of her is this figure of the 
Veiled Nymph—who hides, nourishes, and guards 
her secrets, gathering them up in the rich garner of 
her heart till she can show them all to her husband, 
and then keep them for her son. A woman without 
the mystical veil is no woman, but a creature an- 
drogynous, amorphous, loathsome. So that Celia 
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would never be again—I see it so well now—what 
she had been tome. Her face was the same as it 
had been, set grave at one moment with its fine, deli- 
cate lines and ethereal look, and at the next bright 
and laughing like a mountain-stream, but always 
sweet with the same kindness when she looked at 
me. Only it seemed at times as if I was groping 
about in the dark for the soul of Celia, and that I 
found it not. 

“ Cis,” I said, one afternoon. We were in our 
old place, and she was leaning against the gun, look- 
ing thoughtfully across the harbor. The tide was 
out, and instead of the broad lagoon was a boundless 
stretch of green-and-black mud intersected with a 
stream of sea-water, up and down which boats could 
make their way at all tides. ‘ Cis, do you know that 
we are changed to each other?” 

Almost as I said it I perceived that if Celia was 
changed to me I was no less changed toward her. 

“What is it, Laddy?” she asked, turning gen- 
tly, and resting her eyes on mine. They were so 
soft and clear that I could hardly bear to look into 
them—a little troubled, too, with wonder, as if she 
could not understand what I meant. ‘ What is it, 
Laddy? How are we changed ?” 

“T don’t know. I think, Cis, it is because—be- 
cause you are grown a woman.” 

She sat down beside me on the grass. She was 
so much taller than I that it was nothing for her to 
lay her hand upon my shoulder. We often walked 
so. Sometimes I took herarm. But now the gest- 
use humiliated me. I felt angry and hurt. Was I, 
then, of such small account that she should change 
in thought, and yet retain the old, familiar fashion, 
as if it mattered nothing what she said or did to me? 
It was a shameful and an unworthy feeling. 

“* Because I am grown a woman ?” she repeated, 
quietly. ‘‘ Yes, I believe I am a woman now.” 

She was, indeed, a stately, lovely woman, with 
the tall and graceful figure of Helen and the pure 
face of Antigone, elastic in her tread, free in the 
movements of her shapely limbs, brave in the car- 
riage of her head, full of strength, youth, and ac- 
tivity. Her face was long and oval, but her lips, 
which is not usual in oval faces, were as full and 
as mobile as the leaf upon the tree. Her features 
were straight and delicate. All about her was deli- 
cate alike, from the tiny, coral ears to the dainty 
fingers and little feet, which, like mice, went in and 
out. A maiden formed for love, altogether and 
wholly lovable ; sweet as the new-mown hay, inex- 
haustible in loveliness—like the Shulamite, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, lovely as Tirzah, a spring 
of living waters, but as yet a spring shut up, a foun- 
tain sealed. And as I looked up at her my heart 
sank down within me. 

“ But why should that make a difference between 
us, Laddy?” 

I put her hand from my shoulder roughly, and 
sprang to my feet, because suddenly my heart over- 
flowed, and words came bubbling to my lips which 
had to be repressed. I walked to the parapet, and 





few moments. Then I turned. The girl was look- 
ing at me with wonder. 

‘* Why should that make any difference, Laddy?”’ 
she repeated. 

I was master of myself by this time, and could 
answer with a smile and lightly. 

“ Because you have put away the thoughts of a 
child, Celia. You no longer think or speak as you 
used to. Not any sudden change, Cis. Do not 
think that I complain. I was thinking of what we 
were a couple of years ago, and what we are now. 
You cannot help it. You show your womanhood in 
your new armor of reserve. Very bright and beau- 
tiful armor it is.” 

‘*IT meant no reserve, dear Laddy. We always 
talked together since we were children, have we not ? 
And told each other everything.” 

“ Not lately, Cis, have we?” 

She hesitated, and blushed a little. 
evaded my question. 

“ Why, who could be more to me than you, Lad- 
dy? My companion, my tutor, my brother. What 
have I to hide from you? Nothing, Laddy, noth- 
ing.” 


Then she 


“Not that you know of, Cis. But there is a 
change. I think that we do not talk so freely of our 
thoughts as we did—do we?” 

She pondered for a moment. 

“I thought we did, Laddy. At least, I have 
not thought anything about it, There is no change, 
indeed, dear Laddy. What if I am grown up, as 
you say, into a woman?” 

“What, indeed, stately Cis? Only girls are so— 
they wrap themselves up in their own thoughts and 
become enigmas.” 

She laughed now. 

“What do you know about girls, pray? We 
have so few thoughts worthy the name that we can 
hardly be said to wrap ourselves in them. And why 
should girls be enigmas any more than yourown sex, 
sir?” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps because we want to 
find out more than they care to tell us about them- 
selves.” 

‘* Perhaps because men always think and talk of 
women as aclass. Why can they not give us individ- 
uality? You see, Laddy, we are different from men 
chiefly because we have no ambition for ourselves, 
I suppose it is in our nature—so far we are a class 
—that we desire peace and obscurity for ourselves, 
and greatness only for those men we care about. I 
have no hopes for myself in the future, Laddy. 
But I want to see Leonard famous, and you a great 
composer of beautiful music, and the dear old cap- 
tain happy in your success, and my father to grow in 
honor and reputation, That is all my prayer for 
myself and my friends. And I like to think of good 
men and women working all over the world to make 
us all better and happier. Perhaps it may come in 
my way some day to do something quietly for the 
love of God.” 

“You do something quietly already, Cis,” I 





looked across the harbor, battling with myself for a 





said, ‘‘ because you live as you do live.” 
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“Ah, Laddy, I have so many people who love 


me! Life is very easy when one is surrounded by 
the affection of so many. Suppose one had been 
born in the courts, where the voices are rough and 
men swear? Look at that troop of miserable men.” 
She pointed to a gang of convicts passing through 
Liberty Gate. “What have been their temptations ? 
How could they have lived the Christian life?” 

‘Their standard is lower than yours, Cis. Do 
you remember the statue of Christ, which was al- 
ways higher than the tallest man? The higher one’s 
thoughts carry one, the more wonderful, the more 
unattainable, seems the Christlike life. But our talk 
has led us into strange paths, Cis. All this because 
I said you were grown a woman.” 

“No, sir, you called me names. You said I was 
an enigma, See, now, Laddy, I must never be an 
enigma to you. I promise this. If ever you think 
that I am hiding any thought from you, ask me what 
it is, and I will confess it unless it is an unworthy 
thought, and then I should be ashamed.” 

“You could not have unworthy thoughts, Cis.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Foolish and frivolous thoughts. Vain and self- 
ish thoughts,” she said. “Never mind them, now. 
Let us only continue as we always have been—my 
brother, my kind and sweet-faced brother.” 

Mine, indeed ; but that she did not know. She 
took my hands in hers, laid her sweet, fair cheek 
to mine, and kissed me on the lips and forehead. I 
think I feel her kisses still. I did not dare—I 
could not—return them. For when that ruby red- 
rose blossom of her lips met mine I trembled in all 
my limbs, 

Think. I was small, mean of appearance, and 
deformed, but I was past twenty-one years of age. 
I was a man. And I loved the girl with an un- 
brotherly love, and with a passion which might 
even have belonged to a man whose back was 
straight. 

If I trembled when she touched me, just as I 
rejoiced when I saw her, or heard the rustle of her 
dress, the kisses which she gave me struck my heart 
with a coldness as of death. Of course I knew it all 
along, but there is always a reserve power of illu- 








sion in youth, and I may have deceived myself. 
But now it came home to me with clearness as of 
crystal that Celia could never, never, by any chance, 
care for me—in that way. , 

I realized this in a moment, and pulled myself 
together with an effort, returning the gentle pressure 
of her soft warm hand just as if my heart was as 
calm as her own, Then I answered in commonplace 
and at random. 

“Thank you, Cis. Some day, perhaps, I shall 
take you at your word, and make you confess all 
sorts of hidden things. Tutor and pupil is all very 
well, so is elder brother and younger sister. But 
you are six inches taller than I already.” 

I have always thought that this simple speech 
was just the wildest I ever made in my life, be- 
cause I was so very near saying what I should have 
repented ever after. Had I said what was in my 
heart, and almost on my lips, I might have de- 
stroyed the sweet friendship which existed then, as 
it still exists, pure and strong as the current of a 
great river. I thank God solemnly that I refrained 
my lips. ‘ Whoso,” says the wise man, ‘‘keepeth 
his tongue keepeth his soul from trouble.” I loved 
her, that is most true; in those days when I was 
yet struggling with the impulses of a passionate 
love, there were moments when the blood ran tin- 
gling and coursing through the veins, and when to 
beat down the words running riot in my brain was 
almost beyond my strength. We were so much to- 
gether, and she was so unconscious! She could not 
understand how her voice fell upon my soul like 
the rain upon a thirsty soil, Even when we were 
apart there was no moment when Celia was not 
present in my thoughts, All the morning the music 
of my pupils, even the very scales, sang Celia, Ce- 
lia, Celia, in accents which varied with my moods, 
now wild and passionate, now soft and pleading, 
now hopeful, and now despairing. 

There was one time—I do not know how long 
it lasted—a week or a dozen weeks—when I was 
fain to pretend illness because the misery of crush- 
ing this hopeless love was too great for me, and I 
craved for solitude. 

- [TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AT THE DOOR. 


OOD-NIGHT! If you and I were lovers, 
I'd say, *‘ Good-night, and dream of me;” 
But prudence now—or pride—discovers 
How very foolish that would be. 


Since not a shadow of Love's blindness 
Lurks in those eyes of yours to bless 

The man they dazzle with their kindness, 
What use in “‘ signals of distress ?” 


Look ! o’er yon sand-bar sparkles Luna ; 
Like you, cool, brilliant, and remote, 





She smiles to see that luckless schooner 
Fast stranded. Better keep afloat ! 


Good-night ! ’Tis I must do the dreaming ; 
Your pillow dews oblivious steep ; 

Day’s Joss in Lethe thus redeeming 
Is beauty’s secret. You will sleep. 


But when with bird and rose you waken, 
And count your conquests, do me right— 
I shall be wishing then I'd taken 
Another sort of leave. Good-night ! 








A NIGHT IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
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A NIGHT IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


HE child’s eyes turned from her old black mau- 
mee, on whose lap she lay, to her mother, 
kneeling beside her, and then out to the yard gay 
with dahlias and rich lilies, and the cotton-field be- 
yond, which had been the boundaries of her little 
life. The black face and the white, the cotton-balls, 
the well-curb which she had climbed every day, 
grew small and dim to her as a far-off picture. 

Old Dr. Deems stooped and touched her cheek. 
It had always been thin and yellow, as are the faces 
of Southern children fed on hot bread and coffee, 
but even that meagre life was leaving it now. 

“She is going,” he motioned to the younger phy- 
sician. ‘* Take her mother out of the room.” 

It was the mother, indeed, of whom they all 
thought, rather than the child. 

“Cousin Betty—” Dr. Fred stooped to lift her 
gently. But she caught the old man’s hand in both 
of hers. , 

“Save her! save her!” she cried. ‘‘ She is all 
I have in the world !” 

He looked anxiously over at a stout, sandy-haired 
man, who stood by the foot of the bed watching the 
child, but who came now and lifted Mrs. Sevier in 
his arms. 

‘** Betty ! Betty!” he whispered, with a dreadful 
love and pity in his voice, but his eyes did not leave 
the little girl’s face. 

In the silence the sun shone broadly on the bed 
and yard without ; the perfume from the sour-wood 
tree overpowered the smells of the sick-room. Thud! 
thud! came the taps of a far-off woodpecker from 
its hollow trunk. The eyes of the child settled on 
the black face above her and grew still. 

“Yeh, honey! Yhah am its ole maumee, 
cahn’t see me! She am goin’ in!” 

“Papa!” cried the shrill, babyish voice, once ; 
then all was still. The sunshine grew hotter, and 
the taps of the woodpecker more loud. 

Dr. Deems reverently covered the face of the 
dead child, but its mother did not move. She had 
slipped down to the floor again, and held its feet 
clasped to her breast. Her cousin Fred looked 
down at her with some curiosity in his compassion. 
He was from Pennsylvania, and knew but little of 
these Southern kinsfolk. Mrs. Sevier was a thin, 
sallow woman, very like the child, and with a slow- 
moving, gentle stolidity of temperament entirely 
novel to the Northerner. She had daily concerned 
herself smilingly for his comfort, as his own sisters 
had never done. Yet when he had been bitten a 
week or two ago by a moccasin snake, she had gone 
on smiling calmly, and assured him that “the bite 
was poisonous and sometimes fatal, but usually 
yielded to prompt treatment.” 

By dint of poultices and whiskey he was saved, 
but he naturally regarded his cousin Betty thereafter 
as the most wooden of women. Now, there was a 


She 





child, which alarmed him. He tried gently to lead 
her away. 

“You shall not take her from me,” she said ; 
“she is all I have in the world !” 

Fred looked again at the stout man, who came to 
her promptly, as if to serve her was the one business 
of his life. 

“Give her the usual anodyne, Tom,” said the 
old doctor, “in double quantity. Her life depends 
upon quiet.” 

“ What have I to live for?” she muttered; “I 
have nothing left.” 

Tom, carrying her out, looked straight down into 
her face at this, and back at the little stiff form 
upon the bed. Tom was her husband and the father 
of the child. 


The next year Mr. Sevier, finding that his wife 
did not recover health of body or mind after the loss 
of the child, took her up to the mountains, He had 
a strong, light wagon, suited to the dangerous roads 
in the gaps, and a couple of stout Canadian ponies, 
He himself drove. Dr. Fred Keyes went with them, 
partly as medical attendant, partly as companion for 
Betty. Tom Sevier hardly felt that he could claim 
to be called a companion or intimate friend of his 
wife, dear as they were to each other. 

‘*You’re younger than I, Fred,” he said. “You 
read the same books as Betty. You can fall into her 
ways of thinking, eh? I’ve always been a busy man 
in the country—fond of fishing, or caucuses, or a 
dance, or anything that brought folks together.” 

“ But ‘you’ve given that all up since you were 
married ?” eying him keenly. 

Tom pulled his scrubby beard. 

“* Yes, of course. "Twasn’t her way. But it had 
coarsened me, no doubt. Well, you'll look after 
Betty, Fred, on this journey? Try and cheer her 
up a bit?” 

Nobody must think that this history is to be a 
repetition of the old play of the trusting husband 
betrayed by his wife and friend. Fred Keyes wasa 
most susceptible fellow, as far as plump, tender young 
girls were concerned, but he was not likely to meddle 
with the affections of a woman old enough to be his 
mother, lean and hungry-eyed to boot. Tom Sevier 
humored her like a spoiled child, in a way that dis- 
gusted his cousin. He had indeed no patience with 
the universal habit in the South of indulging women 
as though they were helpless babies. Fred had half 
a mind ta bring this one to hersenses bya sharp pull 
of common-sense. Yet he had a strong curiosity 
to know the meaning of those hungry, remonstrating 
eyes of hers. Sometimes he had caught an unguard- 
ed'look in them that roused in him an eager pity, 
and gave her for the moment stronger power over 
him than the most beautiful woman. 

They left the low bottoms of the Saluda River, 


new, strange fire in her eye, as she held her dead | where the Sevier plantations lay, and, crossing the 
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Nantahela Mountains, reached the high table-lands 
of North Carolina. For two or three weeks they 
passed slowly through the ‘mightiest peaks of the 
Appalachian chain ; now going down into some fer- 
tile valley, with its solitary, dilapidated farm-house ; 
now into some vast cafion or succession of gorges, 
fastnesses inhabited only by the bear or wolf; or up 
into the heights, while the clouds wrapped the base 
of thé mountain at their feet. At night they stopped 
at a farm-house, where host and hostess with their 
dozen children, gaunt, gigantic, and dirty, but in- 
variably kindly and low-voiced, made room for them ; 
or perhaps in a hunter's log-hut, with plenty of dogs, 
tame bears, and fleas, for company. Tom Sevier 
had hunted through these ranges when he was a 
young man, and found many old friends. The soli- 
tary mountaineers meet so few strangers that they 
keep close hold on them in their memories. They 
had much talk with him, too, of Stoneman’s raid 
and the “ s’render,” which seemed to them a matter 
of yesterday, although it was ten years ago. They 
dated even the ages of their children by it. Fred, 
who had fought on the other side, always joined in 
the talk, and there was hearty good-humor all round, 
unless Mrs. Sevier was present. Her pale, dark- 
lined face was quite calm, but everybody felt latent 
thunder in the air. 

“ Betty says little, but the whole spirit of the 
rebellion is smouldering within her,” Tom said to 
Dr. Keyes, with an apologetic laugh. 

Day by day Fred was led to wonder more what 
other secret fire was smouldering within her. 

Tom himself, as Keyes soon found, was an in- 
comparable comrade with whom to go vagabondiz- 
ing. He was alive, zealous, full of practical good 
sense and information. Whether it was politics, 
mica-mining, bear-baiting, or a weed or bird by the 
wayside that attracted Fred, Sevier’s knowledge of it 
was full and accurate. Fred spoke of this to his 
cousin Betty one day. 

She nodded indifferently. 

“Mr. Sevier has been a closer student than is 
usually supposed,” she said, in her thin, pleasant 
voice, the accent always on the drawled first syllable. 

“The sweetest-tempered man, too, that I ever 
knew,” pursued Fred, watching her jealously. 

She nodded again, smiled civilly, and turned her 
eyes again on the lofty peaks above her, the inexpli- 
cable questioning look rising in her face slowly. 

“You take very little interest in facts?” Fred 
persisted. “I observe you seldom listen to Sevier’s 
explanations.” 

She did not answer for a moment. 

‘*When I traveled over these mountains before, 
other meanings were given to them than ‘ profitable 
timber-lands’ or ‘investments for capital in min- 
ing.’” 

That afternoon Fred and Sevier walked on 
ahead. 

“ You brought Cousin Betty here on your wedding 
journey?” Keyes asked. ; 

“No. She never was in the mountains before. 


It is all new to her.” 








Here was 
a chapter, and, he suspected, a chapter full of mean- 
ing, in Mrs. Sevier's life, of which her husband had 


Dr. Keyes made a note of this point. 


been kept in total ignorance. Like most young men 
fresh from their books, Fred believed himself to be a 
most impartial student of human nature. His cous- 
in Betty was a specimen of a genus unknown to 
him. He dignified his curiosity with the name of 
philosophic research, 

One day, alone with her in the wagon, he began 
to use his probe again, 

“T have good news for you, Betty. The day 
before we left home I heard that Tom was certain of 
a seat in Congress next term. I have no doubt 
when we go back we shall find he has been elect- 
ed,” 

“*Very likely. I know nobody who can repre- 
sent our part of the State except Mr. Sevier,” drop- 
ping her eyes to her book again. 

“I believe in my soul, Betty, Tom’s only reason 
for wishing success is to give you a taste of life in 
Washington. Hehas no ambition but to make your 
life happier.” 

“Most men, I suppose, make their wives the 
first object of consideration ” (calmly, turning a page). 

After this Fred used to watch with wrath and 
pity Sevier’s behavior to his wife. Day and night 
his guardianship was unceasing, anxious, deprecat- 
ing. Tom was the most frank, hearty human being 
in the world; but with his wife he was never at 
ease ; a chill in body and soul seemed to fall on 
him whenever she looked at him. Yet there were 
little incidents now and then which made Keyes 
laugh to himself. There was something absurd to 
him in the spectacle of a man vehemently in love 
with his own wife, and she both middle-aged and 
homely. 

One night the men occupied the same room in a 
mountain-cabin, and, as Sevier undressed, a long 
tress of red hair fell from his breast. Fred, as he 
handed it to him, saw that it had belonged to his 
dead child. . 

** Yes,” stammered Tom, “I try to keep little 
Lou near me. It’s a horribly empty world since 
she went, Keyes.” 

“* You have Betty.” 

“Betty! She died to me years ago!” he said, 
passionately. * There was an awkward silence. 
Even Fred, curious as he was, was sorry for this 
outbreak. 

Tom came to him the next morning. 

**T must explain what I said to you last night, 
Keyes.” 

“No, not a word, I shall never think of it 
again.” : 

“But I prefer to set you right. The trouble is 
but a trifle, after all. The truth is, Betty and I 
were married hastily. I had been waiting on her 
a long time, but with no hope; and she suddenly 
changed her mind and married me. She is very fond 
of me. I don’t want you to think, Keyes, that she 
is not fond of me—the most amiable, careful wife— 
and a capital housekeeper ; there’s not a duty she has 
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neglected. But there is not that sympathy between 
us, in taste or opinion, which I could wish. I have 
tried, too, to accommodate myself to her; I’ve tried 
ever since the day we were married. But I can’t— 
I can’t hit the key-note, somehow. I shall some day, 
though, please God.” 

The young fellow, glancing furtively into his 
face, saw that which made him feel for this sluggish, 
calm-blooded woman a cordial hatred. 

They had gradually ascended range after range, 
until the vast spurs of the Blue Ridge and Nan- 
tahela swept downward from them, and the clouds 
lay billowed like a sea at the base of the heights 
which they had reached. Late one October after- 
noon they came to the little village of Waynesville, 
a drowsy hamlet hung upon the edge of a lofty sum- 
mit, shadowy peaks ramparting it—the sky, as it 
seemed, threatening to sink down upon it at every 
moment. 

During the last two days Mrs. Sevier had grown 
more and more silent. Naturally, she had a keen 
eye for odd phases of character, and a shrewd little 
turn of humor which had brought out every ludicrous 
point of the journey, greatly to Fred’s amusement. 
She had ceased to notice anything now, and moved 
and spoke like a woman in a dream. Her eyes 
were contracted, her features settled into dark lines. 

Mr. Sevier watched her anxiously, and vainly 
brought out one little vial of homceopathic pills after 
another. 

“*The evil spirit of the mountains has laid his 
hold on you,” said Keyes, laughingly, to her, as they 
entered the little inn. ‘She has been here before,” 
he said to himself, nodding sagaciously. ‘ What- 
ever ghost it is that she sees in these mountains, is 
more real to her than poor Tom or all the long 
years he has given her.” . 

The tiny inn, with porches as large as the inte- 
rior, was wrapped in mist as they opened the outer 
door, The hostess, a gaunt, slab-sided, friendly-eyed 
woman, sat beside a roaring fire with one or two 
cronies, all with twigs in their mouths, enjoying a 
cozy ‘“‘rub” of snuff and gossip. She led Mrs, 
Sevier up-stairs, while Tom and Fred, with half a 
dozen negroes, went out to the stable. 

“We're powerful full of company to-day,” she 
said. “ There’s two gentlemen from Georgia hyah, 
a-huntin’, But I'll give you uns the big room. Oh, 
you've bin hyah before,” as Mrs. Sevier hastily 
passed before her and opened the door. ‘Jes’ 
make yersel’s at home thin, and I'll send Samanthy 
to yheys up the fire.” 

Mrs. Sevier stopped, looking slowly about her. 
She stood in a small, square room, the floor covered 
with a faded rag carpet ; dirty patches of a blue wall- 
paper with gigantic flowers clinging to the deli- 
cately-grained walls of poplar planks. A log smoul- 
dered on the hearth. Outside of the little window 
opened a spectral country of driving mists and dizzy 
heights. An ordinary apartment enough in these 
mountain-regions ; but some secret presence in it 
seemed to grasp and hold the woman who had entered 
it with power. Her chin began to quiver ; she closed 





her eyes, as if to shut out a sight that pained 
them, 

She was neither a weak nora bad woman, and the 
force of this old passion which had laid hold on her 
since she came into the mountains shocked and 
alarmed her. What was it to her that in this very 
room, years ago, her life had risen to heights which it 
could never touch again? Wasshe not Tom Sevier’s 
wife? She told herself, too, that she had been a 
faithful, affectionate wife to him. She had never 
been able to make a companion of him, perhaps be- 
cause she was forced to compare him continually 
with a man of much higher type. But that was not 
her fault. 

This old memory should not make her less faith- 
ful— 

‘* Curse the gun !” 

There was a crash, as if the weapon had been 
dashed to the ground. 

At the first sound of the voice, Mrs. Sevier shiv- 
ered as if she had been struck, and stood motion- 
less. 

The rooms were separated by a thin partition of 
planks, and the door between was unlatched. Two 
men were cleaning their rifles after the day’s hunting. 
The elder, with an oath, gave his a kick as it lay on 
the floor. 

“T shouldn’t let a bad day’s luck put me out of 
temper, colonel,” the other dragged out, lazily. 

“TI never had any but accursed luck in this place. 
I told you I did not want to come here.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. The 
colonel, half drunk and in “a humor,” was not de- 
sirable as friend or foe. 

‘“*T’'ll go down and see to feeding the dogs,” he 
said, and left the room. 

Colonel Chaplin yawned, and walked to the fire. 
The colonel strutted, though it was dark, and there 
was nobody to see him. 

“Missed that buck at twelve paces, by Gee 
rolled the bloody current of his thoughts as he drove 
his heel at the back-log, ‘“ Hands growin’ shaky, 
tongue’s gettin’ thick! Old age, by Gee! This 
yure mountain whiskey tastes insipid’s water. Can’t 
hunt, can’t drink—nothin’ left! What's left me? 
Proputty, negroes, gone to the devil! Women—” 
He raised his nodding head as if awakened by a 
sudden thought. ‘‘ Why, the woman I loved best 
in the world turned her back on me in this house.” 

His bloated face grew a shade darker purple, the 
small black eye kindled. 

‘* Fine woman, Elise Voneida !” with a chuckle. 

The next moment he stood erect, with a gasp of 
astonishment. The door was pushed open, and Elise 
stood before him in the very spot where she had 
parted from him, flushed and trembling with anger, 
ten years ago. Her face was pale now, and dropped 
on her breast ; both her white hands were held out 
to him. 

The colonel’s heart, as he would have told you, 
was tender to any of the fair sex, and the truth was, 
all the clean, honest affection of which he was capable 








had been given to this woman. 
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“Good God, Elise! have you come back to me?” 

“«I—I never have been lost to you, Louis!” 

The words came as if wrenched from her. What- 
ever was the passion that had bound her to him, it 
had never yet been wakened in her by her husband ; 
but the voice of this old love roused it again. It 
mastered her like a fiery poison running through her 
veins. She said to herself that she was Tom Sevier’s 
wife, and that God’s law— 

“I only came to ask you to forgive me, Louis,” 
she amended. 

“It’s time, by Gee! You flung me hard, Elise.” 

Mrs. Sevier had dreamed of this meeting a thou- 
sand times; but these were not the kind of words 
she had heard in her dreams from her hero. She 
looked up at him, and drew back. This hero’s mouth 
was yellow with tobacco, and his cheeks were bloated 
and pimpled. 

Yet the old magnetic power remained in him 
still, He took her hands in his puffy, ringed ones, 
and they shook as they never had done in Tom Se- 
vier’s grasp. 

“ That scoundrel Sevier maltreats you.” 

“No, no!” 

“I say he does! Why, your cheeks are hollow 
as if you were forty years old. And what kind of a 
shabby dress is this? I'd have hung velvet and dia- 
monds on you.” 

Mrs. Sevier drew up her head. She was forty 
years old, but Tom always treated her like a girl of 
sixteen. He would not think rags shabby if they 
were on her. 

The colonel was in a glow of triumph. He had 
hated Sevier viciously for twelve years, the humil- 
iation of being “thrown” growing sharper as his 
rival had succeeded in the world. But here was 
victory! He remarked to himself that “he knew 
how to seize it”—with an oath big enough in his 
opinion to round the subject. 

“You are mine! Damnation, don't say a word ! 
You shall be mine, in spite of all the Seviers alive. 
We're not as young as we once were, but there’s a 
good slice of life left us yet. Hush! here he comes. 
I'll meet you by the ford to-morrow morning. You 
remember the ford ?” 

Yes, she remembered the ford. She went slowly 
back to the other room, and was standing by the fire 
when Dr. Keyes entered. 

“Tom found that one of the horses—” he began, 
and then stopped abruptly, looking keenly at her. 
She had seen the ghost! He perceived the smell of 
tobacco from the adjacent room, and glanced at the 
door. It was shut. Turning again to Mrs. Sevier, 
he found her eyes fixed on it with a terrified fear of 
discovery. 

“Poor Tom!” thought Keyes, as he beat a dreary 
tattoo on the window. 

Mrs, Sevier sat down and stared in the fire, her 
hands clasped on her knee. She felt very much as 
a man who has passed through an earthquake, and 
finds his house, his belongings, his very foothold, a 
wreck beneath him. What was this she had prom- 
ised todo? To meet a friend in a casual morning 





walk! There was no wrong to Tom inthat. For 
years it had been a kind of gospel with her, much 
more forcible than that which she heard in church, 
to believe in her first love, and in the man to whom 
she gave it. She had been used to listen to mourn- 
ful music, to find the voice of that first love in it, and 
then to recall Tom’s virtues with a sigh, acknowledg- 
ing to herself that he was the most eminently re- 
spectable of men, but that her heart was irrevocably 
given to a man of higher order. She was groping 
about now miserably for this man, bewildered by a 
cloud of stale tobacco, whiskey, and oaths, breathed 
from a sensual mouth, 

This middle-aged woman, looking for her first 
love in Colonel Chaplin, was not a fit subject for the 
savage ridicule which Dr. Keyes was secretly pour- 
ing on her head. It is no joke when the religion of 
a life is proved to us to be senseless folly, and our 
age and ugliness do not make the lesson any less 
black and bitter. 

Meantime, Colonel Chaplin was laying his plans, 
It must be remembered that he was a man of violent 
passions and naturally full of seething energy. He 
had been in a forced state of idleness for a long 
time, and now, in the very moment when life seemed 
emptiest to him, the woman he had once loved was 
placed within his grasp. Nothing came between 
them but a man he hated, and the colonel’s talent 
for hating was exceptional. After an hour's reflec- 
tion, and several drinks beyond the hourly average, 
he went down and introduced himself to Tom and 
Dr. Keyes. 

Keyes, with Northern caution, held him-at arm’s- 
length ; but Mr. Sevier was cordial and hearty with 
him beyond his wont. 

“Poor old Chaplin! terrible wreck!” he said, 
afterward, to Fred. ‘‘ Rum and the war have been 
too much forhim. I promised to go fishing with him 
to-morrow morning. I thought Betty would like some 
mountain-trout.” 


Mrs. Sevier woke the next morning with a start 
and smile. Her husband was dressed, standing by 
the fire. 

“ What is it, Betty ?” 

“I thought Lou had crept on the bed to waken 
me as she used to do.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands and cried 
quietly. Tom stroked her hair, 

“ My poor girl, you’ve had hard measure in this 
world !” he said. 

She took her hands away, and looked at him 
steadily. ad shehard measure? In that moment, 
for the first time since she had been married, she felt 
how strong, how true this man’s love was ; how firm 
a foundation it was for her. The searching, wild 
look she fixed on him puzzled Tom. The next mo- 
ment she drew coldly away from him. 

“If you are going down now, I will dress.” 

But she lay quiet thinking when he was gone. 
Had she not loved Louis Chaplin? Had she not 
married Sevier in a mad whim of pique? Was she 
to be persuaded that it was for him she really cared 
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now? Love was love forever. All these years she 
had looked on herself as a woman set apart for a 
conflict of mighty passions. Was she to find her- 
self only a good wife with a good husband of the 
commonplace, happy sort ? 

She came out on the upper porch presently, and 
looked down. Tom was below with Colonel Chap- 
lin. She never had noticed before what an erect, 
clean-skinned, clear-eyed man he! was beside other 
men ; how true and merry his voice was. Bah! it 
needed: other qualities than these to win a woman’s 
heart. But she did not go to the ford. 

Colonel Chaplin waited there for her an hour or 
more. Sevier was a tyrant. The poor creature was 
evidently in terror of her life. She would never 
dare to come to him, as her heart prompted, while 
her husband lived. 

The colonel folded his arms, and gazed darkly 
into the water. To-day should be the culminating 
point of his life. There was that narrow pass in the 
Catalonche—a sheer descent into the stream of fifty 
feet. When he had brought Sevier to it, he would 
tell him calmly how matters stood between them, 
and then— 

They should never both leave the pass alive. 
But there must be no weapons used. Bullets tell 
tales. If Sevier missed his footing, and fell into 
the Devil’s Grave, he was not the first man to whom 
the accident had happened. If it was Louis Chap- 
lin who was worsted, Sevier could tell what lie he 
chose. 

‘* As well that end as the other,” blustered the 
colonel, with a portentous sigh. But he surveyed 
his bulky limbs complacently. Tom Sevier was not 
half the man 4e was. 

“* Shall I take my gun, colonel ?” called Tom, as 
soon as-he appeared in sight. “We may start a 
buck.” 

‘No, nor even pistols; one sort of game at a 
time is my motto.” 

‘*T’ll be with you in a moment.” 

He ran up the stairs to the little porch where his 
wife sat looking beyond the mountains into vacancy, 
her hands, as usual, clasped on her knees. Dr. 
Keyes was reading an old newspaper. 

“‘Good-by, Betty.” 

“ Good-by,” without turning her eyes. 

It had once been a habit with him never to leave 
the house without kissing her. He had given it up 
of late years, But he hesitated now. 

“TI may not be back until night. 
easy, Betty.” 

“No.” 

“ Good-by,” turning to go down the stairs. 

“O Tom!” said Keyes, looking up, “ have you 
called at Judge Stein’s since you came ?” 

ae No.” 

“ Your cousin Lola is living still?” 

“Yes,” glancing quickly at his wife. 

“ Unmarried ?” 

**T believe so.” 

He went hastily down the stairs. 
significantly, and turned to his paper. 


Don’t be un- 


Keyes coughed 











“Who is Lola Stein?” asked Mrs. 
sharply. 

“Lola? Tom's cousin. 
surely?” 

Fred spoke reluctantly. She knew by his face 
there was something to conceal. 

‘* T’ve heard of her, but nothing particular.” 

Fred buried his face in his paper, and did not 
answer. 

“ How I detest the habit of giving romantic for- 
eign names to our women!” said Mrs. Sevier, 
tartly. “ They called me Elise when I was a girl. 
Absurd! This Lola, I suppose, is some ungainly 
creature in gaudy calico, who rubs snuff, and drives 
the steer and wagon when she makes visits.” 

“Not precisely. By George! there she is!” 

Mrs. Sevier bent eagerly forward. A delicate 
little figure on horseback was just below the porch, 
The horse was a spirited one. She managed it with 
easy grace. As she turned her head, Mrs. Sevier 
caught sight of a dimpled mouth, an oval face 
warmed with a peachy bloom, and soft, blue eyes. 

** How old is she?” 

“ About thirty, I suspect.” 

“‘ She—she has worn well,” her hand going up in- 
voluntarily to her own thin cheek. 

There was silence for several minutes. 

“Dr. Keyes” (in more irritable tones), “why 
did that new-found relation of mine never marry ?” 

Fred’s embarrassment was apparent. 

**IT don’t know, Cousin Betty. She has had 
plenty of lovers, I hear. There was an old story 
which my mother told me years ago, of her attach- 
ment to a man who was in every way worthy of her, 
but who suddenly changed his mind, and married 
another woman.” 

“Was—did this man love Lola Stein?” 

Fred changed color, and turned his newspaper 
nervously, 

“It was said that he did. But why should he 
marry another woman? Moreover, his wife has, no 
doubt, driven poor Lola out of his head and heart 
by this time.” 

Mrs. Sevier sat motionless a moment, then she 
rose and went hastily to her own room. Keyes 
looked after her with a queer smile, threw his old 
paper down, and went out to amuse himself. He 
had finished his day’s work. 

Mrs. Sevier was standing before the glass. She 
saw in it a fair, cheerful face beside the sallow, 
skinny one. Why did he marryher? Because when 
she quarreled with Louis she had almost flung her- 
self into his arms, thinking she made him happy for 
life. He had loved another woman! He had mar- 
ried her only out of a chivalric sense of honor. All 
these years in which she might have won him she 
had held him aloof, wrapping herself in a feverish 
passion for—O God! for what? What brutal creat- 
ure was it that she had set up in her husband’s 
place ? ; 

An hour later Mrs. Sevier put on her hat and the 
prettiest dress she had, and went to call on this new 


Sevier, 


You’ve heard of her, 





cousin. She came back looking more ghastly, walk- 
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ing quickly, as if urged on some matter of life and 
death. Lola had proved to be the most gentle, 
merry, winning woman she had ever known. She 
told Fred this with a speechless terror in her eyes 
that made him almost pity her. No man who had 
loved such a woman, she said, could ever forget her. 
Where was Tom? Only an hour since he went fish- 
ing. It seemed like days. 

“ Order them to saddle the horses ” (imperiously). 
“ We will follow them.” 

“ To Catalonche ?” 

‘* Wherever he is, I must see him. I have lost 
Lou; I have lost everything. I must see him. If 
there is any chance—” She went heavily to her 
room, muttering to herself. 

“ My medicine will kill or cure,” said Dr. Fred, 
as he went to the stables. 


About noon the two fishermen came to the bluff 
which overlooked the Devil’s Grave. The colonel 
had not spoken for two or three miles. He drank 
repeatedly from his pocket-flask, and chewed the 
end of an unlighted cigar. 

“ That's a nasty bit of road,” said Tom, looking 
up at the pass, ‘“‘ Let’s try the laurel.” 

“* When I want my game, I don’t turn back for a 
rough climb. Are you afraid?” blustered the colo- 
nel. 

“ Oh, no,” said Tom, carelessly. “I'll keep with 
you, of course.” 

They reached the pass—a ledge of rock on the 
edge of a precipice not two feet wide. 

“T have a word to say to you, Sevier.” 

The colonel, who was ahead, turned and faced 
the smaller man. 

“Not here, Chaplin,” laughed Tom; “I am ab- 
surdly dizzy.” 

“ Yes, here and now—damnation !” 

‘*What’s the matter?” (staring about him). 
“Hello! There is Keyes. And Betty!” He was 
delighted as a boy. 

When he had descended the hill his wife was 





waiting alone. Keyes had prudently lingered to 
pull rhododendrons. 

“ What is it? Have you been ill, Betty?” She 
was leaning down from her horse, her hands on his 
shoulders, her eyes on his with an agony of entreaty, 
of love, such as he had never seen there before. 

“O Tom! I thought I had lost you.” 

He lifted her down, and placed her on a gray 
rock by the path. He did not laugh at her. There 
was something here more than nervous folly—some- 
thing, he thought, which he had been waiting for for 
years. He had despaired that it would ever come to 
him. 

“Tom, do you care for me at all? Won't you 
try to love me a little? No matter how inferior I 
am to—to other women, I have nothing but you— 
nothing!” she sobbed, humbled and terrified at last 
into her real self. 

Dr. Keyes saw very little of his friends that day. 
The next morning Mrs. Sevier met him on the grassy 
village-street. She was leaning on her husband's 
arm. Her cheek was flushed, and her eyes brilliant. 

“We leave in an hour, doctor,” she said, a little 
quaver of triumph in her tone. “I always had a 
prejudice against this village, and Mr. Sevier is quite 
willing to indulge me in my whims.” 

“TI am ready to go at any time. Colonel Chap- 
lin, too, found the fishing poor and game scarce, and 
left last night. He asked me to tender his adieus 
and best wishes.” 

Mrs. Sevier bowed. 

**T knew Louis Chaplin very well once,” she said, 
frankly ; “but I found it hard to recognize him in 
this poor, degraded creature. There are the horses. 
I want to feel that we are actually on the road—to 
home, Tom,” she added, in a happy whisper, cling- 
ing to his arm. 

“T have struck the key-note at last, Fred,” said 
Sevier, when they drove off, his face glowing. ‘“ But 
I can’t explain. Nobody can understand such mat- 
ters between a husband and wife, you know.” 

“No,” said Dr. Keyes, and lighted his cigar. 





TWILIGHT. 


AFTER THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO, 


HILD, go and pray—for see! the night is here ! 
Through cloudy rifts the golden lights appear ; 
The hills’ faint outline trembles in the mist ; 
Scarcely is heard a distant chariot—list ! 
The world’s at rest ; the tree beside the way 
Gives to the evening wind the dust of day. 


Twilight unlocks the hiding-place of stars ; 

They gleam and glow behind night's shadowy bars. 
The fringe of carmine narrows in the west, 

The moonlit water lies in shining rest ; 

Furrow and foot-path melt and disappear ; 
The.anxious traveler doubts the far and near. 


It is the hour when angels stoop to earth 
To bless our babes amid our careless mirth. 
The little ones with eyes upraised in prayer, 





With tiny, folded hands and white feet bare, 
Ask at this twilight hour a blessing dear 
Of Him who loves his little ones to hear. 


Then, while they sleep, a cloud of golden dreams, 
Born in the calm of day’s declining beams, 
Waiting in shadow till the hour of night ; 

Fly to each couch and scatter visions bright ; 

As joyous bees seek honey-laden flowers, 

Dreams hover near in slumber’s peaceful hours. 


O cradled sleep ! O prayers of childhood blest ! 
O baby-voice, speaking a loving breast ! 

Thy happy prayer the darkness maketh light, 
Turneth to song the solemn sounds of night, 
As ‘neath his wing the birdie hides his head, 
Thou shelterst by thy prayer thy cradle-bed. 

















OBSERVATION AND IMAGINATION. 





HILE Observation can never take the place, 
and is, indeed, the reverse of Imagination, 
it can supplement, stimulate, and strengthen it to a 
degree almost incredible. Although observation is 
generally a habit, it is often a gift, especially in 
minds of a high creative order, which are supposed 
to depend on it very little, when in fact they depend 
on it a great deal. How much, is seldom if ever 
known: for artists are disinclined to unfold their 
processes, and not a few of them take a certain pride 
in puzzling their admirers as to the means of their 
accomplishment. Observation, even when a gift, is 
reckoned plain and poor beside Imagination, wont to 
look down from her presumed splendor and opulence 
upon her humble neighbor, to whom, while she owes 
so much, she makes but slender acknowledgment. 
If Observation could have his just due, Imagination 
would be far less rich than she shows, and nearly 
half her lustre would be seen to be borrowed, and 
borrowed lawfully enough, were the indebtedness 
admitted. 

In art we are apt to deceive ourselves as to the 
relative functions of Observation and Imagination ; 
for it is much easier to trace one than the other, and 
what we cannot trace we are disposed to think per- 
forms a very subordinate part. Observation gives 
the suggestions on which Imagination acts, and fre- 
quently presents entire images, full pictures which 
she has merely to touch up and finish, The former 
furnishes the spark—sometimes the live coals and a 
portion of the fuel—that kindles the latter into flame. 
While the fire is grandly glowing and burning, and 
we are warm before its blaze, we’ rarely recur to the 
origin of all the radiance and comfort we enjoy. 
Observation does the prosaic, Imagination the poetic ; 
that the first work, this the last; and in the grace 
and completeness of the last we have no eyes for the 
rude beginning. But if we examine carefully, if we 
seek cause from effect, we shall find the germ and 
much of the growth in the outward steadily trans- 
ferring itself to and fashioning the inward, again to 
become the outward, the perfect form, the type of 
beauty. 

Imagination, boundless as it seems, is greatly 
limited when unaided. It needs help as much as 
other faculties do, not to soar nor sweep, but to 
be distinct and varied. It has a wide circle, though, 
left to itself, it is prone to move on‘the same 
lines, and to return to the point whence it starts. 
Allied to Observation, its wings are strong, its flights 
sustained, its excursions infinite, regular, and pro- 
ductive. Then it is trained, rationalized, set to 
wholesome activity and profitable work ; whereas, 
undirected and unrestrained, it tends to vagaries, 
grows morbid, wastes itself, and gets enslaved by an 
excess of freedom. All healthful liberty and sub- 
stantial fruitfulness are secured to the Imagination by 
close partnership with the Observation. The part- 
nership is generally silent, and the more valuable on 
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this account, since the unseen force makes itself the 
more felt. The greater the reliance of Imagination 
on Observation, the deeper the popular belief in its 
absolute independence. 

The masters of imagination, as they are called, 
though they are really thought to be mastered by it, 
are generally supposed to achieve everything by its 
unsupported might. They simply yield to or are 
possessed by a fine frenzy ; they are carried out of 
themselves, and, when their intellectual delirium has 
passed, they are surprised at what they have wrought. 
It is nearly as strange, as external, as wonderful to 
them as‘to the world at large. Dominated and con- 
trolled by their grand inspiration, they obey its im- 
perious moods, and create froin the created. Stuffed 
with intuitions, conceptions, images, analogies, har- 
monies, their thoughts, sympathies, and feelings, 
move under an influence alike mysterious and irre- 
sistible until the artistic end has been reached. So 
Phidias and Praxiteles carved; so Raffaelle and 
Leonardo painted ; so Brunelleschi and Buonarotti 
planned ; so Mozart and Beethoven composed ; so ° 
Homer and Shakespeare sang. Imagination alone 
is necessary: this given, the marvels are worked, 
The endless observation, the untiring study of de- 
tails, the anxious fitting of idea to object by all those 
masters are not estimated because they are not ap- 
prehended. Had not Phidias, Leonardo, and the 
rest, transcendent imagination? What need had 
they then to fret and moil and grub like meaner 
mortals to whom imagination has been refused? Shall 
we ever appreciate fully the pains and labor Gen- 
ius must take and perform before it wins recogni- 
tion ? 

What is art at highest but copying Nature in ideal 
fashion? What can there be in imagination that has 
not already been in Nature? Can any mind in its 
wildest flights conceive aught that has not been re- 
peatedly an actual experience? Are not the grand- 
est visions of the poets always below the realities of 
to-day and the certainties of to-morrow? Imagina- 
tion has its bounds ; Nature is immeasurable ; and 
observation unfolds Nature. To go beyond the nat- 
ural, were it possible, would be to suffer eclipse. 
We must hold by Nature, to be intelligible ; to desert 
her is confusion and absurdity. All art rests on Na- 
ture ; art rests also on imagination ; and imagination 
rests on observation. Whatever might be has been; 
the possible and the actual are mystically joined ; 
the wholly improbable is such only because it has 
happened so often. 

The peerless Greek statues were men and women 
in the flesh ere they were put in marble and bronze. 
What was finest and best in more than one, in many, 
perhaps, was selected and combined from the creature 
for the creation so named, Frail Phrynes were ab- 
sorbed into immortal goddesses ; lusty Lacedzmo- 
nians, coarse and cruel, were mirrored in Mars, the 
deity and Hercules, the demi-god ; Athenian youths, 
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with form alone to recommend them, passed into 
glorious Mercuries and Apollos, Imagination ele- 
vated, finished, imparted the ideal atmosphere ; but 
the idea, the model, the archetype, was in the human, 
breathing thing. The Madonnas and saints of the 
old masters are taken from free-living and amiably- 
sinful women, who never thought of Madonna or saint, 
except as an abstraction which the Church had or- 
dered them to pray to. The faultless portico of the 
Pantheon and the grand swell of Santa Maria’s dome 
were the dreams of Euclides and Archimedes, based 
on observation, before they had crept into the brain 
of architect to fix the admiration of the world. The 
tender wail of the requiem, and the sublime aspira- 
tion of the heroic symphony, had been crudely and 
disconnectedly expressed by generations of sorrow- 
ing and disappointed hearts, and the tones were 
caught and remembered by the gifted Germans until 
they had been compressed and fastened in undying 
melody. Achilles, Agamemnon, and Odysseus, were 
facts or traditions, and Hamlet, Lear, and Othel- 
lo, had had shape and presentment, ere those flowed 
into fadeless epics, or these into imperishable dra- 
mas. 

It is in writing more than in any other branch of 
art that observation can be most easily tracked, and it 
is in writing that imagination is believed to have the 
largest scope. Even into imaginative literature— 
into pure fiction, as it is considered—observation of- 
ten enters as much as imagination, sometimes more. 
This is apparent—more apparent than actual, fre- 
quently—and that is hidden, though not so hidden 
as to be undetectable by intimate acquaintance with 
the mind and habits of the writer. As a rule, au- 
thors seem more averse than their brother artists to 
divulge the secrets of the workshop—perhaps be- 
cause they have, from the order of their vocation, 
ampler facilities for concealment. They wish, fairly 
enough, to be judged by their production, and te 
keep out of sight and knowledge the forming mate- 
rial and determining circumstances of such produc- 
tion. And the conditions under which they labor 
favor them.” The sculptor, painter, architect, must 
have their models, antiques, drawings, plans—must 
be surrounded by their sources of infusion, their im- 
plements, their tentative efforts. The author, if his 
head be full and his scheme ripe, wants but pen, ink, 
and paper, for his accomplishment. Prepared with- 
in, he needs small preparation without. Archime- 
des’s proud boast was, “ Give me a place to stand, 
and I will move the world!” The author, his gen- 
ius being commensurate, can move the world by 
standing anywhere. Fame is within reach of his 
pen-arm ; with a little ink he can inscribe his name 
on the tablets of immortality ; but his genius, how- 
ever great, must be founded on observation. 

If we could know an author as we know his book, 
however wonderful, he would seem more and less 
wonderful than it. Our admiration would be much 
abated. by learning innumerable facts, attentions, 
studies, insignificant in themselves, on which he had 
built his great renown. If authors of eminence had 
written autobiographies—if Shakespeare had, for ex- 





ample—what a natural history of the human intel- 
lect would have been ours, and what a precious 
treasure it would. have proved! We should see 
then, doubtless, the grandeur of little things ; how 
pygmies may grow to giants ; how a suggestion from, 
or a glimpse of, the real may become the crown of 
imagination ; how observation slowly but steadily 
draws the many-colored threads that are woven into 
tapestries hanging resplendent along the walls of 
Time! Such literary light as has been shed is suffi- 
cient to show us a good deal of what is interesting 
and instructive in the past, and to correct many er- 
roneous notions of the manner in which genius strives, 
and art creeps to success. 

It is very remarkable that the three great original 
minds, the mighty chiefs of the tuneful tribe, the 
universally conceded kings of poetry, have, as the 
word is commonly understood, invented very little or 
nothing. Their imagination is supreme; and yet 
they took what was to their hand because it fitted 
them, because it furnished the themes they wanted, 
because it was in accord with and expressed the 
spirit of their time. It is a mark of exalted genius 
to discover what it needs, and to use what belongs 
to it, by the rule of sovereignty, without hesitation 
and without reserve. It borrows so grandly as to 
put its lenders in debt—the more it accepts, the 
more it gives; the larger its levy, the richer its 
bounty. It is too original to be in fear of not being 
thought original. While smaller minds might trim 
and clip and seek to disguise, the big, breezy mind 
would have appropriated all it required, and proved 
its superiority by indifference to partial comment or 
narrow criticism. Genius says: ‘‘I take all I want, 
and show by my creation how much my creation is 
beyond whatever I can get ready-made. That may 
not have been strictly mine ; but, when you look at 
this which is wholly mine, you shall wonder at my 
generosity to receive.” In other words, genius relies 
largely on the outward, or on what observation com- 
prehends. 

The first great poet, Homer, found, as everybody 
knows, the main events described in the “ Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey” either as traditions or in the form of pop- 
ular ballads of his time. It is quite likely that the 
Trojan War had been celebrated in hexameter verse 
long before his age, and that its incidents and char- 
acters were familiar to his contemporaries as well as 
to him. He elevated, compléted, grouped them ; 
made them an harmonious whole ; shed over them 
the magic light of his genius; virtually recreated 
them, of course ; but still he had the broad founda- 
tion on which to rear his lofty rhyme. He was a 
traveler ; he had been occupied for years in gather- 
ing his material ; he had been using his eyes (the 
opinion that he was blind is hardly tenable in view 
of the accepted facts), and, indeed, all his senses and 
faculties, to excellent purpose. Both epics show his 
strict fidelity to Nature, the minutest observation of 
the region in which the narrative and action coa- 
lesce, as his striking and truthful epithets, applied 
to rivers, mountains, islands, and other features of 
scenery, demonstrate on every page of his works. 
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While this does not detract from his merit, it is plain 


that he required something besides imagination for 
the discharge of his immense task ; that pure crea- 
tion was scarcely more than half of it ; that, without 
finding fuel for his fire in close studies of the exter- 
nal, his fire might never have blazed so as to light up 
the distant centuries. 

The second poet, Dante, sublime as his theme 
was, did not make it. The “ Divina Commedia” is 
a transcript of the theology he believed in. Taking 
hell and purgatory and paradise as they were por- 
trayed by the Roman Church, he added complicated 
machinery of his own to those patristic departments, 
and filled them with the noted personages of his 
country. Like men of ordinary mould who have 
evangelical creeds to sustain, he put his friends in 
the best place, his enemies in the worst, and the peo- 
ple he neither liked nor disliked in the intermediate 
place ; usurping the functions of the judgment-day, 
as it is called, with resolute alacrity and ardent tem- 
per. Prosaic persons can send those they love to 
heaven and those they hate to hell without much 
harm to them. But when a man of great genius 
like Dante writes a great poem, and consigns them 
to those misty spheres, he does their memory such 
irreparable mischief by inducing a part of the liter- 
ary world to believe that they really are there, that 
it cannot fail to gratify even the malignity of a 
poet. 

Dante has been ranked as the most original of 
writers, one of the few who have created the na- 
tional poetry of their country. He is rightly held 
to be a sovereign of imagination; but his sover- 
eignty leans on his observation and experience, 
which is only observation turned inward. Aside 
from his book-culture, which was extraordinary in 
degree and range, especially for his epoch, he was 
liberally educated by pacing the streets of Florence, 
and wandering wherever his native tongue was 
spoken. It has been truly said that his were the 
sole open eyes of his age; that nothing escaped 
them ; that everything about him was photographed 
on his sensitive brain, and afterward transferred to 
the “ Divina Commedia.” Although not so regard- 
ed, he is, in many respects, a lyric poet ; his biog- 
raphy might almost be constructed from what he has 
written. His was a signally plastic period, and as 
his nature was very impressible, the shifting circum- 
stances through which he passed, the severe trials he 
endured, moulded his mind to many forms. There 
were few conditions and passions that he did not 
know. He was soldier, scholar, politician, lover, 
author, idealist, mourner, philosopher, exile, unhap- 
py husband, outcast ; he tasted the bitterness of every 
cup, and the wine of every emotion. He translated 
his experience into song, and the earth is still listen- 
ing to its sorrowing strain. 

The “‘ Vita Nuova,” written at twenty-five, is but 
a tender reverie commemorating his love for Beatrice 


Portinari, after whose death he married, by advice. 


of mistaken friends, Gemma de’ Donati, and was as 
wretched with her as his vivid fancy could have pict- 
ured, But his matrimonial misery yielded him fresh 
VOL, I1l.—33 


insight into woes which it was his vocation to de- 
scribe. But for hisnumberless experiences he would 
have made dull enough, with its permeating theology, 
his great work, whose model is said to be that of a 
Christian basilica. The genuine interest of the 
“ Divina Commedia” lies in its record of an earnest, 
struggling, oppressed, persecuted, finally conquering 
human soul. It lies in what Dante was and dared 
to be, in what he had seen, felt, and suffered, not 
in schemes of sin, meditation, and redemption, nor 
in any of the elaborate symbolisms of ecclesiastical 
conception. 

Of the third poet, Shakespeare—the overmaster- 
ing intellect of all time—it is wellnigh superfluous 
to speak. Like the other two, very little is known 
of him personally, although he lived in the blaze of 
a far-lighting age. But there is every reason to be- 
lieve, however he may have lacked collegiate learn- 
ing, that he had all the general culture of his day, 
and that he was an omnivorous reader. A.very wiz- 
ard of imagination, original above every writer liv- 
ing or dead, he took most of the plots, of his plays 


the general conduct of the story, and often keeping 
the names of the characters. He used his imagina- 
tion in developing the persons of the drama, in fill- 


doing what no man before or since has succeeded 


plots, and drawn his own characters, with perfect 
ease — what was impossible to Shakespeare ?— but 
he saw fit to accept what suited him, and so taught 
intelligent economy of effort by the highest exam- 
ple. Little as those about him knew of him, we 
may be sure he knew everything of them. All exter- 
nal life must have streamed through him; his eye 
must have been a microscope that revealed what was 


able to see in a flash what the best of his fellows 
could never penetrate. Unquestionably, his observa- 
tion must have exceeded the observation of all other 
men, as his imagination exceeded theirs; and his 
intellectual clairvoyance made familiar the whole 
circle of human experience. If we could but know 
his haunts and habits, we should probably wonder 
less at his invention than at his power of absorbthg 
all that lay outside of him, even to the smallest trie 
fle. His brain was a magic mirror that reflected not 
merely what was, but what had been, and what 
might be. -Other men thought; Shakespeare di- 
vined: other men imitated Nature ; Shakespeare 
reproduced her. 

When we descend from the grand trio, we find 
intellectual parallelisms almost everywhere. The 
most imaginative authors of every nation are in- 
debted for their creations to the objective, without 
which the subjective would be entirely inadequate. 
Their best work has been done by a codperation of 
observation and imagination ; the former so stimu- 
lating, directing, and regulating the latter, that the 
one may be said to be the foster-parent of the other. 

Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso” was borrowed from 
the fabulous and chivalrous adventures of the pala- 





from other authors, making barely any change in _ 


in doing. Doubtless, he might have made his own _ 


hidden from his companions ; he must have been - 


ing up outlines, in transmuting art into Nature, in ' 
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dins of the age of Charlemagne, and is replete with 
idealized circumstances that had connection with 
the poet’s life. Tasso’s ‘‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
the best, perhaps, of modern epics, superior as a 
subject, as Voltaire observes, to the Trojan War 
employed by Homer, is a poetic version of the his- 
tory of the first crusade, and most meritorious where 
the facts are adhered to, and the fantastic and su- 
pernatural ignored. Petrarch, who believed the only 
work worthy of his genius’ to be his Latin epic, 
** Africa,” of which Scipio Africanus is the hero, is 
remembered mainly by his sonnets to Laura, written 
out of his heart. He counted these as trifles in a 
literary sense ; but everybody reads them, while no 
one thinks now of his ambitious and elaborate 
** Africa.” Of all Boccaccio’s writings in Latin and 
Italian, the “‘ Decameron” alone makes his present 
reputation ; and many of its hundred tales of love 
and intrigue are formed from incidents and experi- 
ences of his literary and voluptuous life in Naples 
in the society of scholars and the deeply-enamored 
Princess Mary. Much of what is thought to have 
been his pure invention came from what he had seen 
and felt. . 

Another strikingly original author, Rabelais, 
whose ‘‘ Gargantua and Pantagruel” is so peculiar 
and whimsical that it cannot be classed with any 
recognized order of literature, founded his mon- 
strous characters on historic personages. His work 
appears at first only a prodigy of boundless hu- 
mor, a chaos of fable and erudition; but it is 
soon seen that it expresses a revolt against ecclesi- 
astic and political authority; that all its strange 
allusions and wild tales are parts of a pitiless attack 
on priests, princes, and kings—the result of his own 
bitter experience. There were method and reason in 
his supreme eccentricity. The giant Gargantua sym- 
bolizes Francis I. ; Pantagruel, Henry II.; Panurge, 
Cardinal de Lorraine ; Badebec, Claude de France ; 
Frére Jean, Cardinal du Bellay ; Grandgousier, 
Louis XII. ; Pichrocole, Maximilian Sforza; Gran- 
dejument, Diane de Poitiers ; Gargamelle, Anne de 
Brétagne. Indeed, by study and reflection, one can 
trace Rabelais’s fortunes and opinions throughout 
his printed fantasies : his books illustrate his life in 
monstrous conceits. 

The renowned epic of Portugal, “ The Lusiad,” 
was written by a man of action, rich in emotions and 
experiences as in intellectual gifts. Camoéns inher- 
ited a passion for the ocean and for adventure from 
his father, a sea-captain, and, in despair at the death 


land by making the fictitious hero Lusus, a compan- 
ion of Ulysses, visit Lusitania, and found Lisbon 
under the name Ulyssopolis. An ardent spirit of 
patriotism pervades the entire epic, full of pictorial 
descriptions of scenery and tempests with which he 
had been familiar, and of eloquent praise of Portu- 
gal for her influence in extending Christianity and 
civilization. The finest passage is his reference to 
the assassination of Inez de Castro, in whose tragic 
end he saw the fate of his own Catarina reflected. 
The mingled grief and wrath of Pedro for his mur- 
dered wife has almost a lyric strain ; showing that 
the pathos and passion of Camoéns’s song were but 
the utterance of his own bereavement, which was 
never forgotten. The poet's suffering was the source 
of his inspiration. 

Cervantes, one of the great original authors, al- 
ways poured his life into his literature. In his early 
novel, ‘‘ The Captive,” he recites his experience as a 
prisoner in the hands of the Moors, who had seized 
the galley in which he was sailing from Italy to 
Spain, after he had served in the Austrian army 
against the Turks, and lost an arm at the battle of 
Lepanto, His immortal work, “Don Quixote,” is 
believed to have been conceived and begun while he 
was in the province of La Mancha, whither he had 
been sent to collect debts, and where, instead of get- 
ting payment, he was persecuted and thrown into 
prison. It is said that he found there the original 
of his renowned portrait of the rueful knight, a 
quaint character who had become half-crazed by 
reading books of chivalry, and who lived through 
his imagination in a by-gone age. With the keenest 
appreciation and sense of humor, he had become dis- 
gusted with the hypocrisy, sentimentalism, and stu- 
pendous folly, of the books of chivalry ; and he saw, 
too, that the community was getting tired of them. 
He decided, therefore, to illustrate their absurdity 
by placing a simple-hearted gentleman of his own 
time, entirely honorable, brave, and loyal, under the 
hallucination that he was living in the middle ages, 
when knight-errantry was rampant, and every kind 
of meanness, crime, and dishonor, was excused in its 
name. His hero was by disposition and in spirit all 
that the medizval paladins pretended to be, and 
were not ; but he was all the better adapted, on that 
account, to render his anachronism ridiculous. 





The great difference between the first and second 
part of “Don Quixote” has often been remarked. 
The first part had gained for him a high reputation ; 
had secured for him an attentive and admiring 


of his mistress, Catarina de Atayada, who had died | public. He was tempted by his authorial vanity, 


of a broken heart on account of the banishment of 
her lover by order of the king, supposed to have 
been the poet’s rival, joined the expedition against 
Morocco, and fought with reckless valor. His whole 
life was a bitter disappointment: exile, imprison- 
ment, ingratitude, poverty, suffering, were his: and 
yet the worse the treatment he received from his 
monarch and his countrymen, the more he loved his 
country. The great discoveries of Portugal and the 
stirring events of the sixteenth century fired his im- 
agination, and prompted him to glorify his native 


therefore, to forsake the outline of his hero’s career, 
and make him the conveyer of his own sentiments 
and opinions. The knight still has his chivalrous 
monomania, but his mind has immensely improved ; 
he is very unlike what he was in the first part. He 
is less of Don Quixote, as the character was original- 
ly traced, and more of Cervantes, who makes him 
talk and act, save in matters of chivalry, like the 
scholar and philosopher that he himself was. The 
| latter half of the romance, generally thought the 
more interesting, is mainly lyric, not epic, autobi- 
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ographic rather than imaginative; again showing 
that the most gifted writers of fiction draw their 
chief supplies, if not from external facts, from the 
facts of the understanding. We are in the habit 
of regarding “ Don Quixote” as one of the few origi- 
nal creations in literature ; and yet it is largely the 
objective self-interpretation of Cervantes, 

Lope de Vega’s facility was so astonishing that 
he could write a drama in a single day, and conse- 
quently he was the author of fully two thousand 
original plays. While he had an extraordinary im- 
agination, he borrowed many of his plots from his- 
toric events (his ‘‘ Punishment not Revenge,” one of 
his best-known tragedies, is founded on the unhappy 
love of Parisina Malatesta), from Spanish fiction and 
occurrences in his own career as soldier, man of the 
world, and ecclesiastic. The scenes and situations 
in a number of his dramas of the cloak and sword 
are said to have been reproductions of his own ec- 
centric and often licentious adventures ; and his autos 
—based on theological narratives—were chiefly dic- 
tated by the superstitions of his creed and country. 

As respects his religious pieces, the same may be 
asserted of Calderon, whom the Spaniards rank above 
Shakespeare ; for he, like Lope, was a priest as well 
as soldier, though his imperfect acquaintance with 
life and his early bias in favor of monasticism ex- 
plain his lack of truth to Nature. He depended 
more on his imagination than his observation, and 
the result is that his dramas of intrigue, full as they 
are of movement, complication, and effect, constantly 
violate probability and the rules of human conduct. 
Calderon invented many of his characters, instead of 
studying them from life; therefore, they are not men 
nor women, not even Spaniards of the seventeenth 
century. 

The “‘ Paradise Lost,” generally regarded as one 
of the grandest and most external of creations, con- 
tains far more of the author’s personality, embracing 
his opinions, prejudices, and pique, than is common- 
ly believed. Its interest, like that of the “ Divina 
Commedia,” differs from the theologic nature of its 
theme. There is an ineradicable bias, especially in 
this time, against any form of ecclesiasticism in art ; 
even the most pious persons object to it; they want 
the natural, not the supernatural, in art. Everybody 
praises Dante’s and Milton’s chief poem, but hardly 
any one reads them, for it is easier to praise than to 
read them, and, besides, after their perusal the praise 
might be lessened. They appeal mainly to scholars 
and critics ; despite their sublimity, they are weari- 
some to most of us who care very little for the remote 
saved or damned, or for the battles of the angels, at 
least in fiction. We want the things of this earth in 
our ideal as well as in our actual consciousness. 

Milton, like the three masters, found his subject, 
and had little to do but embellish it. He had long 
meditated a poem of the first order, epic or dramatic, | 
and his experience as a religious controversialist, and | 
his pronounced Arianism, eventually determined his 
choice. Artistically, it was an unfortunate one; 
every added year takes “ Paradise Lost” farther 
away from our concern and sympathy. Notwith- 





standing Milton’s great genius, he is not eagerly lis- 
tened to when he speaks for the Almighty and the 
heavenly host, and much of his celestial apparatus 
is ridiculous. The purpose of the work was to 
inspire awe, and, failing of that, the opposite effect 
is produced inevitably. The poem is largely lyrical ; 
many of the passages are repetitions of his tracts in 
stately blank verse. His persistent effort to justify 
God’s goodness to man, to reconcile the Creator’s 
foreknowledge with the creature’s free-will, overtaxes 
his logic, as it would overtax any one’s, and renders 
tediousness unavoidable. The scenes between Adam 
and Eve seem like the scenes of his own dreary, in- 
harmonious household elevated into the rhythm and 
splendor of Milton’s diction. His views of the infe- 
riority of woman—his opinion was based on his three 
wives, no one of whom liked him—are unpleasantly 
insisted on, and Adam is portrayed very much as an 
inflated muff. The language is majestic, the images 
are beautiful, the similes fine; but the Deity and 
the angels, except Satan, are failures. Satan, as has 
often been remarked, is the real hero of the poem ; 
Milton made him such necessarily rather than volun- 
tarily, because his was the heroic part, and in deal- 
ing with him he felt privileged to lay aside the tram- 
mels of his rigorous orthodoxy, which in an art-sense 
mars the whole work. No performance with a di- 
vine plan is so signally human. All through it is ob- 
servable the personality of the gifted, learned, self- 
sufficient, rather narrow Puritan, who was entirely 
persuaded that his individual beliefs were the oracles 
of eternal truth. He was greater as a poet, dispu- 
tant, and scholar, than as a man, and the difference 
between his manhood and his poetry tells against 
“‘ Paradise Lost.” 

Everybody knows how liberally Moliére, with all 
his genius and imagination, has borrowed the mate- 
rials for his comedies—superior, it has been held, 
even to those of Shakespeare. Not to speak of Plau- 
tus, from whom in his early efforts he took plots, sit- 
uations, and characters—his famous Harpagon is a 
reproduction of Euclio—he was always looking for 
his types of humanity in those about him, and always 
transferring what he observed to his written page. 
He even sat to himself for pictures of the passions. 
He is very fond of representing the ludicrous side of 
the jealousy of husbands: he had but to delineate 
his own emotions, since, having suffered deeply in 
that way, he could describe with the painfulness of 
truth. Artists are as zealous as scientists: they are 
glad to endure pain, to inflict wounds upon them- 
selves, that they may learn the processes of Nature, 
though these be revealed only by stings and torments. 
Moliére’s most renowned characters were in flesh 
and blood before he put them in ink and stamped 
them with immortality. Tartufe is asserted to have 
been drawn from Pére La Chaise, Louis XIV.’s con- 
fessor. Arnolphe, Alceste, Sganarelle, George Dan- 
din, Philinthe, Orgon, Pernelle, and others, were men 
and women with whom the comedian had been well 
acquainted, and whom, by artistic exaggeration and 
subtile preparation, he placed on the stage so like 
Nature, and yet so unlike themselves, that nobody 
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could recognize them. His observation sketched 
them on his mental canvas, and his imagination lent 
them the delicate hue and exact form by which they 
are still identified as representatives of their kind. 

Uncle Toby has long enjoyed the distinction of 
a purely original character ; but it has been discov- 
ered recently that it came into Sterne’s mind from 
an old soldier who had served in Flanders, and with 
whom he had frequently talked in his youth. No 
doubt the old soldier was very different from the old 
soldier of “‘ Tristram Shandy ;” but, if he had not 
been actual, would not the fiction have been de- 
prived of its real hero? 

The very best things of Voltaire, which are to be 
found, not in his elaborate epics, dramas, and his- 
tories, but in his satires, short stories, verses of soci- 
ety, correspondence, repartees, and epigrams, were 
the fruit of his observation rather than his imagi- 
nation. His natural cleverness and dexterity were 
sharpened and improved by constant social attrition 
until he became, as he himself said, master of all 
styles except the wearisome. As a brilliant man of 
the world, he has never had his peer, and he owes 
much of his brilliancy to the acuteness of his senses 
and the quickness of his understanding. His eye 
was a microscope that saw in exaggeration what 
escaped others, and the experiences he recited were 
at once so curious and so common that they passed 
for cunning inventions. He availed himself of what 
the many neglected, and he never appeared more 
original than when he dealt with the familiar. 
When the “Ffenriade,” “Siécie de Louis Qua- 
torze,” and “ Zaire,” are forgotten, his shrewd say- 
ings and sparkling witticisms, drawn from his knowl- 
edge of life, will be remembered and quoted to jus- 
tify his sometime overshadowing reputation. 

Jean Jacques’s fiery novel, ‘‘ La Nouvelle Hélo- 
ise,” is almost as much a transcript of his life as 
the ‘‘ Confessions.” Many of the letters in which 
the tale is told are but expressions of love for 
Madame d’Hondetot, sister-in-law of Madame d’Epi- 
nay, with whom he was living during the prog- 
ress of the work. All his writings, from the prize- 
essay for the Academy of Dijon to the ‘‘ Promenades 
du Réveur Solitaire,” came from his burning heart 
and restless mind, and for that reason exercised the 
prodigious influence which we now find it hard to 
comprehend. His fierce protests against authority, 
his revolutionary theories, were dictated to him by 
his temperament, vainly attempting to adjust itself 
to its surroundings. His imagination intensified his 
feeling ; but his pen was dipped in the ink of the 
actual, 

Fielding, who has been styled the father of the 
English novel, ‘‘ whose exquisite picture of human 
manners, ‘Tom Jones,’ will outlive,” as Gibbon says, 
“the palace of the Escorial and the imperial eagle of 
Austria,” gathered all his materials from his innumer- 
able shifts of fortune and the corresponding moods 
of his own mind. His first genuine novel, “ Joseph 
Andrews,” was designed, as is well known, to ridi- 





cule Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela,” which, if not forgot- 
ten, is wellnigh unreadable, as are “ Grandison” and | 


“Clarissa,” to the present generation, impatient of 
pompous platitudes and endless prosy details. The 
career of ‘‘Tom Jones” is in many things a copy 
of Fielding’s career; the author having been, like 
his hero, an industrious sower of wild-oats, with a 
sorrier harvest at the end. “ Amelia,” intended to 
be a picture of the virtues of his first wife—the 
loveliest feminine character in all fiction, accord 
ing to Thackeray—again describes his past moral 
lapses and irregularities—a sort of confession, per- 
haps, and /ost-mortem reparation to the memory of 
the good woman he had wronged. He is said to 
have tenderly loved his wife—husbands of his kind 
are apt to think they love their wives—and, as if to 
prove it, he married her maid a few months after he 
had become a widower. Fielding delighted in sat- 
ire: his example of connubial loyalty was quite as 
satirical as anything he has invented. 

Goethe, whom the Germans rank with Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare, and who was certainly one 
of the greatest of poets, scarcely ever allowed his 
imagination to work except through his observation 
and experience. He hated the abstract; he loved, 
and always clung to, the concrete; he was a wor- 
shiper of Nature, and seems to have thought that 
only the unnatural was wrong. What he had ob- 
served and felt, he wrote; he was essentially and 
absorbingly an artist ; he copied the moods of his 
mind and the phases of life as painters copy figures 
and bits of landscape—not precisely, but eclecti- 
cally and ideally. Humanity was chiefly prized by 
him as it assisted art—his art. He was perpetually 
trying experiments on women—cruel ones, often— 
and profiting by them literarily. As his mother 
said, he had innumerable sentimental heart-breaks ; 
but he turned them into poems, and wascured. His 
heart had the consistency of caoutchouc. 

The first thing that gave him a European repu- 
tation—‘* The Sorrows of Werther”—it is hardly 
necessary to mention, was a novel of fact ; two hap- 
penings that had no relation to one another form- 
ing the lachrymose tale. It was a gross outrage 
upon his friends, Charlotte Buff and Kestner, but it 
served the end of art; and beyond art Goethe had 
little conscience. The fable of “Faust” had been 
familiar to him from childhood ; he turned it over in 
his mind and labored on it for fifty years, filling its 
framework with all his thoughts, reading, experi- 
ences, fancies, and vagaries, and presented it, a 
complete poem, to an admiring world. Margaret 
was an idealized likeness of Gretchen, his first love, 
as were all his heroines of women he had been 
fond of in divers ways, though principally from flat- 
tered egotism and intellectual curiosity. His emo- 
tional economy was extraordinary ; all the kisses, 
favors, tears, and confidences, that women gave him, 
he put into his manuscript, and was ever seeking for 
more. 

He was a sort of glorified reporter of humanity 
to humanity. He managed to get the secrets of all 
who loved and trusted him ; published them, and 
called it art. The much-abused “ Elective Affini- 
ties” was a record of his experiences. The charge 
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of its untruthfulness amused him, because he had 
proved it true so many times. Many persons think 


gloomed with his gigantic egotism. The internal 
had to be fed by the external before externality could 


nothing so immoral and dangerous as truth; it may | be reproduced. 


be that they are right. ‘“ Wilhelm Meister” is a 
part of his many-sided life. Aurelia, Mariana, Phi- 
fina, Mignon, Lothario, Jarno, the Countess, were 
men and women he had studied long and well. 
With all’ Goethe’s imagination, none of his charac- 
ters are imaginary. If his head was sometimes in 
the skies, his feet always rested firmly on the earth. 
He is the most human of philosophers, the most 
practical of poets. To find fault with his opinions 
and theories is a good deal like finding fault with the 
order of Nature. But then Nature is not at all what 
she ought to be ; indeed, it must be confessed that 
she is highly improper. 

Scott, a born story-teller, took all his stories, 
whether in verse or prose, at second if not at third 
or fourth hand, and repeated them substantially as 
he had read or heard them. In the intervals of his 
school-days, as he informs us, he always perused with 
avidity such books of history and poetry, voyages 
and travels, as chance presented, not forgetting the 

‘ usual—or rather ten times the usual—quantity of 
fairy-tales, Eastern stories, and romances of every 
kind. He had been cramming and rehearsing al- 
most daily before he put pen to paper ; he published 
in his works in more careful form what he had re- 
peated again and again to eager listeners, until he 
had wrought himself into the belief that the High- 
land freebooters and cattle-stealers, from whom he 
claimed to be descended, were a noble and chival- 
rous race. He was clean daft about the tartan; but 
there was such power as well as method in his daft- 
ness that he imposed that most romantic part of his 
romances upon his too credulous readers. He might 
wellnigh be said to have invented poetic Scotland 
merely by translating its prose into vivid and pictu- 
resque fiction. He had abundant imagination, but 
he employed it principally in coloring and ornament- 
ing the annals and traditions of his country—a pa- 
triotic and most pleasurable enterprise. He wrote 
with surprising rapidity, barely ever correcting any- 
thing, because he had prepared himself for his task 
by years of study and observation. Still he drew 
steadily from without, and in many of his seemingly 
spontaneous descriptions he depended on the diligent 
use he had made of his eyes and ears. He put 
scenery, incidents, characters, heedlessly into his 
mind, and grouped them harmoniously before he 
consigned them to his page. He absorbed that 
which lay around him, and exuded it pictorially. 

Byron, undeniably one of the first of modern 
poets, notwithstanding his negation and limitedness, 
declared he could not write until he had seen some- 


| 





thing, and that then it must be revolved in his mind | 
few of them; but their odious wives, we feel as- 


for a certain season. He had passionate energy and 
fervid imagination enough, one might think, if poet 
ever had, to kindle his fire from within. 
sang himself to many airs, though to but one key, he 
had superb settings for his music, and these needed 
to be gained by continued vision. All his poems are 


While he | 


| 
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Balzac’s ‘‘ Comédie Humaine” is a marvel of 
creation : nearly a hundred novels in twenty years, 
and every one of his manifold characters distinct, so 
clearly and sharply drawn that one can never for a 
moment be mistaken for another. One might say, 
“What a wonderful imagination! He lived in an 
ideal world.” He had a wonderful imagination ; he 
did live in an ideal world. But his observation was 
equally wonderful, and his ideal world was largely 
supplemented by the real one. Otherwise his men 
and women, embracing the whole scale of emotion 
and passion, would have run into one another and 
been confused, instead of standing apart, discernible 
by the different lines. as well as the varied hues of 
their being. He looked for them in life ; he made 
their acquaintance; he studied them from many 
sides ; he analyzed them until he knew them ten 
times better than they knew themselves. They be- 
came his intellectual property ; he drew their por- 
traits, wrote their biographies, turned them inside 
out for his own benefit and guidance. Then he 
placed them in such positions as they would be like- 
ly to drift into ; surrounded them with the circum- 
stances that belonged to them; set their passions to 
work ; and followed the action and reaction of their 
personality and environment as a physicist or chem- 
ist would the process of an experiment. He shows 
no prejudice in favor of or against them. He has 
his knowledge of them ; he has his theories of life, 
and with a stern logic he leaves them wholly to the 
influences from within and without, to do the best 
or worst they may, and gives his readers the result. 
After making them altogether real to himself, he has 
little trouble in making them real tous. We may 
disapprove or dislike them ; they may appear entire- 
ly vicious or repulsive. But, having once accepted 
thgm, we cannot see how they can act other than 
they do. They are the victims of their own temper- 
ament, and we hate, or pity, or love them, as we do 
those we have known intimately. Obnoxious as Bal- 
zac often is, he is unquestionably true to Nature— 
not generally, let us hope, but particularly. His 
personages have existed, still exist, and will exist ; 
but they are not, they cannot be types. If they 
were, society would have perished long since of its 
own selfishness and corruption. The bitterest cynic 
must be somewhat skeptical of the world of Balzac: 
it was his world, no doubt, under his theories; but 
we refuse to believe it our world, bad as our opinion 
of it may be. He was a most skillful anatomist ; 
but it is morbid anatomy he prefers, and for the 
most part presents. There are Colonels Chabert 
and Counts de Manerville, we are aware, and not a 


sured, are the exception, not the rule. Mesdames 
de Restaud and de Nucingen we may have seen; 
though they are too wicked to multiply. There are 
journalists like Lucien de Rubempré ; but they do 
not stand for a class, and, when we find them, unlike 


recitals of the things he had been part of, and | Lucien, they have not the grace to hang themselves. 
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Few men are so infernally selfish as Rastignac, or 
so unhumanly licentious as Baron Hulot. Eugénie 
Grandet is too good, and the Duchesse de Manfri- 
gneuse is alarmingly virtuous ; but so many of his 
ladies are elegant and respected, without a suspicion 
of morality, that we are inclined to think Eugénie 
and the Duchesse have picked up what some of their 
companions have thrown away. Balzac’s studies 
were from life ; his theories were half imagined, and 
therefore mixed with error. If he had fitted his 
theories to his observation, he would have been just 
as great and more veritable. We know as well as 
he that Paris, like all great cities, is a hell ; but it is 
a heaven also, and on that side his morbidness in- 
clined him less to look. 

Fenimore Cooper had unquestionably high imagi- 
nation, and deserved, as the creator of a fresh order of 
story-telling, the extraordinary success he so speedily 
achieved. ‘“ The Spy,” by which he won immediate 
and immense reputation, was praised for the novelty 
of its theme and the striking originality of its treat- 
ment and characterization. But the scenes were 
those he had been familiar with from his youth, and 
the personages were scarcely hidden by the thin veil 
of fiction cast over them. His Indian tales were 
largely the result of the adventurous experiences of 
his father as a frontiersman, which were related to 
him again and again, until his mind was fired with 
suggestions and images, that afterward took defi- 
nite and pictorial shape in “The Pioneers” and 
“Mohicans.” His experience in the navy as a com- 
mon sailor and an officer was reproduced in ‘‘ The 
Pilot,” ‘‘ Red Rover,” ‘‘ Water-Witch,” and other 
marine recitals, which have given him, as a distin- 
guished English authority remarks, the empire of the 
sea by acclamation. Indeed, Cooper lived his liter- 
ary life before he wrote it—dipping the pen of his 
imagination, so to speak, in the inkstand of his ob- 
servation, 

Who has more originality than Hawthorne? Who 
has a subtiler and purer imagination? Still, his works 
are a record of what his outward and inward eye de- 
tected in Nature and humanity. He steadily mused 
upon his surroundings ; upon the early history of his 
country ; upon the motives, yearnings, instincts, of 
his own mind and the minds he came in contact 
with ; and from his habit of psychology his weird and 
wondrous tales were slowly and painfully born. The 
formation of the author may be traced to his early 
and peculiar life, especially to the seclusion and day 
and night wanderings during his residence at Salem 
after leaving college. His “ Twice-told Tales” and 
“Mosses from an Old Manse” show his commun- 
ings with solitude and himself. ‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter” is a study of colonial New England recreated 
and illumed by the genius and individuality of the 
artist. ‘‘ The House of the Seven Gables” may be 
said to be an intellectual photograph of Salem, where 
he was surveyor of the port for three years ; of its 
quaint people and quaint manners. ‘‘ The Blithe- 
dale Romance” is in many respects an echo of 





ures of the Rome he saw and penetrated as few 
minds have done. His characters, like Zenobia, 
Kenyon, Hilda, Miriam, Donatello, are outlined 
from men and women he had moved among, and are 
filled in and elaborately finished by the cunnin 
hand of the poet whose sympathies and sensibilities 
were so acute as to be often morbid. Like all great 
artists, his art was his own, but his subjects first 
came to him through his senses, and grew to pictures 
from careful elaboration of every detail. 

Dickens, whose fertility of invention seemed so 
remarkable, and whose number and variety of char- 
acters are endless, stimulated and shaped his imag- 
ination through his senses. He trained them so 
completely that he appeared to have eyes in his 
back, and to hear what was inaudible. His method 
of work savors of the mechanical ; his queer and 
suggestive names he sought in the London directory 
and copied from sign-boards in his native county of 
Kent ; he studied incidents in the streets ; got ideas 
from reports in the newspapers ; drew his characters 
from his relatives, friends, and associates. Every- 
body knows that John Dickens, his father, was the 
original of Micawber ; his mother, of Mrs. Nickle- 
by; Leigh Hunt, of Harold Skimpole ; Walter Sav- 
age Landor, of Lawrence Boythorn ; and that many 
other of his men and women have been traced to 
their breathing prototypes. The model of Pickwick 
used to be a familiar person in London; in Folk- 
stone there was, not long since, a genuine Mark Tap- 
ley in name as well as nature, and he had been in 
the United States. ‘“ David Copperfield” is in many 
respects an autobiography ; and whole chapters of 
Dickens’s novels are only reminiscences. No author 
has ever extracted more of his substance, and shad- 
ow, too, from what lay about him, and yet no one is 
more original than Dickens. 

The foremost of living writers of fiction, perhaps 
the most gifted woman of this or any other time, 
George Eliot, reflects and reproduces her surround- 
ings with unerring accuracy. Her pen is almost 
photographic in fidelity: the scenes and characters 
in her earlier stories were recognized before her own 
name was guessed. She gives back Nature as a lake 
gives back the sky, and still her imagination is al- 
ways grandly at work. The men and women who, 
unconsciously to themselves, and possibly to her, 
have sat for thejr literary portraits, are well known 
in her social circle. She has cunningly combined 
observation and imagination, and from the two has 
interpreted humanity as it has seldom been inter- 
preted in this or any preceding age. 

Examples might be multiplied interminably ; but 
what is true of the great masters of fiction must be 
true of those less great. We have scarcely an in- 
stance in literature of a mind so creative as not to 
depend largely on the external. The greatest gen- 
ius recites its actual and potential experience in 
countless forms : in some sense it is always more or 
less autobiographic. Observation, or experience, and 
imagination, are interdependent. Observation may 


“‘ Brook Farm” and his sojourn there ; and “ The | almost supply the place of imagination : imagination 
Marble Faun” is freighted with memories and pict- | can never answer with lack of observation. 
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A TRIP TO THE BERMUDAS. 


EVEN hundred and seventy miles southeast 
from New York, in the latitude of Charleston: 
and the other side of the Gulf Stream, to which we 
are indebted for a variety of ill-natured weather, 
lies the celebrated cluster of islets called the Ber- 
mudas. Having been long desirous of seing them, 
I was duly exultant when I at last held in my hand 
the ticket of the “Quebec and Gulf Ports Steamship 
Company,” entitling me to a berth in the steamship 
Canima. We left the wharfon a Thursday, at 3 P. M. ; 
and made the land on Monday morning, at 3 A. M. 
Steering around the southern side of the islands, we 
entered the narrow channel north of St. George’s, 
and, passing inside of the reefs, meandered among 
islets and hidden shelves until we came to Hamilton, 
by one of the most tortuous and difficult channels 
ever attempted by a vessel. 

Once within the basin forming the port of Ham- 
ilton, we found ourselves in a lovely, landlocked 
lake, girt with a diadem of miniature isles, and the 
white-roofed and latticed cottages and palms of the 
little capital straggling dreamily to the water’s edge 
at the bottom of a fairy-like bay. Dropping an an- 
chor and mooring to it, the Canima was gradually 
warped to some fifty feet from the quay, which she 
could not reach on account of a shallow, that might 
be dredged out with a moderate sum and a trifling 
amount of enterprise. The great events in life at 
Hamilton, aside from the yacht-races and paper- 
hunts, are the arrivals and departures of the New 
York packet. Accordingly, the pier was thronged 
with people black and white, showing on the glaring, 
calcareous soil like pawns huddled in disorder on a 
chess-board. There they stood, aristocrats and ple- 
beians, with a sprinkling of red-coats and jolly men- 
of-war’s-men, chattering and chaffing, while we on 
board also leaned expectant on the bulwarks, won- 
dering how we were to get on shore. To land in 
boats when we were but a dozen yards off seemed 
preposterous ; but no other visible means of getting 
to land with dry feet seemed to offer. A bustle in 
the crowd soon indicated a solution of the problem. 
Ropes flung from the ship were caught on shore and 
made fast to the outer end of long timbers which 
were now pushed out into space by ebony ’longshore- 
men, until by means of the ropes the oscillating ends 
were drawn on board, thus causing the timbers to 
rest one end on shore the other on board. Imme- 
diately a swarm of shining blacks, grinning and 
yelling, strided these beams with crossbars, which 
they lashed to the underside of the timbers. It was 
a novel sight, the double row of lithe, half-clad dark- 
ies, clinging with bare feet to the logs fifteen feet 
above the water. When the frame had been prop- 
erly lashed together, planks were laid over it, and 
thus we passed from deck to land. A crane, by which 
a bridge could be lowered, or such a bridge on wheels 
as we use in New York, would be perfectly feasible, 
and perhaps less costly in the end, but, were any such 





innovation to be introduced, a riot might result, to 
which the émeute excited by Demetrius the copper- 
smith would be trifling, the negroes who put up and 
take down this rude bridge bawling with “damnable 
iteration,” “ This our craft is in danger to be set at 
naught!” I never witnessed a more thoroughly 
laughable and ridiculous incident than a palaver 
between a half-breed and a full-blooded Congo on 
Hamilton quay, about a cur which the latter had 
pushed into the water on a certain steamer-day. 
Such grandiloquent language perpetually mispro- 
nounced, such mock dignity and high sense of per- 
sonal honor, such absurd gestures and rolling of the 
eyes, such barbaric eloquence about nothing, would 
bring tears of laughter to the eyes of the Cardiff 
giant. 

The Bermudas received their name from Juan 
Bermudez, who, when driving past in a gale of wind, 
first sighted them in 1503, but no attempt to profit by 
the discovery seems to have been made until 1552, 
when Philip II. concluded to assume formal posses- 
sion of the group, and Ferdinand Camelo sailed for 
Bermuda with a band of colonists. A rock bearing 
the initials of Camelo, the date of landing, and a 
cross, still stands near the centre of the island. No 
other relics of this Latin colony exist; but Henry 
May, an English seaman, wrecked there in 1593, re- 
lates that he found an abundance of wild-hogs, a relic 
of this colony, which have long since been extermi- 
nated. In 1609, Sir George Somers was on the voy- 
age to Virginia, and was wrecked on the Bermudas, 
where he died in 1611, and the group is sometimes 
called after him. At some earlier period the ubi- 
quitous Captain John Smith, who turns up in all the 
American colonies at intervals, landed at the Ber- 
mudas and made some startling statements regarding 
the aboriginal spiders he found there. In the words 
of an old chronicler: ‘‘ They could not find by any 
observations that they [the spiders] were at all per- 
nicious ; yet they are of a very large size, but withal 
beautifully colored, and look as if they were adorned 
with pearl and gold. Their webs are in color and 
substance a perfect raw silk, and so strongly woven 
that, running from tree to tree like so many snares, 
small birds are sometimes catched in them; this 
Captain Smith reports, upon whose credit as great 
an improbability as this may be ventured to be re- 
lated.” No such magnificent spiders now inhabit 
Bermuda, and we must say Captain Smith’s testi- 
mony on the subject is hardly sufficient to satisfy the 
skepticism of this faithless and unbelieving genera- 
tion. But some large-sized although harmless spi- 
ders are there still, which have an uncivil habit of 
entering one’s bedroom without leave and dropping 
down on the pillow from the ceiling after the light 
has been blown out for the night. 

Representative government was organized in Ber- 
muda in 1620, the year the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh, As the first permanent settlers of the islands 
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were Puritans, impelled thither in search of an asy- 
lum for religious freedom, the coincidence is rather 
remarkable, and worthy of more attention than it has 
received from the historians. These settlers were 
for a while great sufferers from a memorable plague 
of rats as numerous as the swarm which devoured 
Bishop Hatto on the Rhine. They were everywhere 
and destroyed everything, even swimming from one 
island to another. Cats and dogs were of little use 
in combating the vermin, which finally disappeared 
almost as mysteriously as they had come. The cats 
naturally began to pine after that, and they do not 
seem to have got over it yet, for a more woe-begone, 
rough-haired, angular, crop-eared, and bob-tailed set 
of quadrupeds than these felines is not to be found 
out of Bermuda. 

But, while having nominally a government of their 
own, with a miniature legislature chosen from a few 
property-holders out of a total population of twelve 
thousand, the Bermudas are in reality a naval station 
of Great Britain, under the charge of a military 
governor appointed by the crown. A garrison of 
two regiments is permanently settled there, and the 
most advantageous points bristle with fortifications. 
On Ireland Island an artificial port has been created 
by a breakwater, and an extensive arsenal exists for 
repairing ships-of-war. There is to be seen the fa- 
mous floating-dock, towed from England in 1869. It 
is three hundred and eighty-one feet in length over 
all. 

The reputation of Bermuda is owing largely to 
the circumstance that no similar group of islands has 
been visited and sung by so many writers of note. 
Influenced, perhaps, by the narratives of Captain 
Smith and Henry May, Shakespeare laid the scene 
of “The Tempest” on a desert island, and gave a 
birthplace to Ariel in the “still-vexed Bermoothes.” 
Later, Edmund Waller came to Bermuda with the 
Earl of Warwick, in order to get over his disappoint- 
ment regarding the Lady Dorothy Sidney. He wrote 
a spirited poem, entitled “ The Battle of the Summer 
Islands,” describing a combat between the Bermu- 
dians and certain whales. Amid considerable bom- 
bast there are some good lines in the poem, but the 
poet gave the rein to his imagination, and pictured 
scenes whose counterpart could only be found amid 
the rank luxuriance of tropical vegetation. Andrew 
Marvell, the well-known secretary of Oliver Crom- 
well, has also done his share to bring Bermuda into 
prominence by his exquisite lines, ‘‘ The Emigrants 
in Bermudas,” which show that the Puritans were 
able to compose admirable poetry as well as give 
“apostolic blows and knocks.” In this century, 
Tom Moore, the jolly bard who translated Anac- 
reon, drifted over to these isles with a commission 
to the vice-admiralty court in his pocket. There 
was nothing Puritanic about Moore. He went to 
making love and weaving amatory couplets as soon 
as he landed, which were probably no more sincere 
than most of his verses ; for, his poetry to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, he records in his prose that 
he found the ladies more susceptible than beautiful, 
while the husbands also came in for a share of unfa- 





vorable criticism. He adds, “ The philosopher who 
held that in the next life men are transformed into 
mules and women into turtles might see this very 
nearly accomplished at Bermuda.” The house where 
Moore lived, the dripping cavern he frequented, and 
the rugged calabash-tree under which he composed 
his verses, are still objects of curiosity. 

Without making comparisons, which are said on 


| good authority to be odious, it may be truthfully af- 


firmed that the scenery of Bermuda, without ever 
overcoming one with enthusiasm, is ever pleasing, 
and, like a choice work of art ora quiet but thought- 
ful piece of music, has the inestimable quality of 
improving on acquaintance. Its charms are so sub- 
tile that, before one is aware, it has stolen an endur- 
ing place in one’s affections. I have seen islands far 
more striking and magnificent, which have gained 
scarcely so strong a hold upon my memory, or 
seemed to invite the stranger to return with such 
singular magnetism. The pomegranate grows abun- 
dantly, and its brilliant-green foliage, starred with 
the flame-like splendor ‘of scarlet blossoms, forms 
one of the most characteristic features in a Bermuda 
landscape. The same may be said of the fiddle-tree 
and the geranium ; while the oleander, growing in 
groves the height of an apple-tree, and festooned 
with wonderful masses of crimson-and-white flowers, 
often imparts regal beauty to the rural road-side. 
Variety is also given to the flora by the intervening 
of the tamarind, the red-cedar, the century-plant, 
the Surinam cherry, the grape-fruit, the banana, 
and, waving majestically over all, the queenly palm, 
a bronze-like shaft lithely swaying in the sea-wind 
and crowned by an undulating crest of emerald 
plumes. The mangrove is abundant in the coral 
coves, its snake-like branches twisted together most 
inextricably over the water, and forming green coves 
where the dreamer may suppose sea-fairies dwell if 
he is so minded, 

The scientist would probably tell us that there 
are no such things as fairies, that this scenery and 
these trees have higher uses than to please, and 
would direct us rather to turn to a serious consid- 
eration of the interesting geological phenomena of 
the islands ; and, as he has got us by the button- 
hole, and like the ancient mariner is bound to re- 
peat his story, we must listen a few minutes while 
he tells us that the soil is very thin and of a red 
color, that it is already overworked, and constantly 
demands fertilizers, and that it is but a sparse 
stratum deposited in the course of long ages on a 
limestone basis. The most noteworthy characteris- 
ticof the Bermudas, in the opinion of the aforesaid 
scientist, is their formation. Originally they were 
nothing but reefs of coral. Gradually the central 
portions arose above the sea, and then the surf 
beating on the outer coral ledges wore them into 
sand, which was washed up on the higher parts. Ex- 
posure to the weather of an ocean celebrated for the 
inhospitable treatment it extends to those who court 
its acquaintance, had a hardening tendency, such as 
the human character undergoes when lashed by oft- 
repeated, long-continued adversity, and these heaps 
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of loose sand became indurated into limestone. Nor 
is the process yet complete ; it is still going on along 
the southern coast, where limestone in the various | 
stages of formation may be seen from hard rock to 
softer masscs like cheese, and mere shifting hills 
composed of the disintegrated coral washed up by 
the latest storm. These islets number one hun- 
dred, with a large flock of nameless rocks. The 
rain group form a chain shaped like a fish-hook, 
from St. George's Island to Ireland Island, and con- 
nected by causeways. On the northern side they 
are hedged in by a remarkable coralline reef ex- 
tending in a semicircle completely across, subtend- 
ing the arc of the bay lying between these two isl- 
ands, a distance of twenty-five miles. It is worthy 
of remark that the Bermudas are in the highest 
latitude in which coral insects build in the form of 
rocks. In heavy weather this immense barrier is 
cruelly terrible, beaten by an unbroken mass of rag- 
ing breakers. As there is but one passage by which 
it can be entered, it serves as an impenetrable che- 
val-de-frise against all ships of the enemy. There 
is a fine lighthouse on Gibbs Hill, three hundred 
and sixty-two feet above the sea, and visible twenty- 
five miles. They need another one, and came to 
that conclusion a long time ago. As time is the 
cheapest thing going in a place like Bermuda, it is 
well to employ a good supply of it in everything 
that is undertaken there; it costs nothing, while 
hurry, money, labor—these things cost ; and there- 
fore this additional lighthouse will not be erected, 
probably, before the year Igoo. 

The islands in a direct line are but fifteen miles 
in length, and never over two miles broad, and gen- 
erally very much narrower, and excessively cut up 
with creeks and bays, and yet they give an impres- 
sion of a much larger area—to such a degree as 
almost to come within the definition of an illusion. 
The surface, nowhere over two hundred and fifty 
feet high, is always undulating, and thus one will 
often find himself in a little sylvan hollow sur- 
*rounded by hills so steep as to give the impression 
of considerable elevation; they are clothed with 
eedar- groves; on the intervening meadow-lands 
there is a little pool surrounded by attractive farm- 
houses and gardens, and a church-spire. One could 
easily imagine himself in some New England vale 
hundreds of miles from the sea, when a turn in the 
road reveals the ocean only a few score yards away ; 
and the illusion is heightened by the numerous ad- 
mirable roads running in every direction. A penal | 
settlement existed until recently in Bermuda, and 
the convicts were employed to hew out of the rock 
one hundred and twenty miles of carriage-roads. 
The question is, “ If these men had not sinned, would 
these roads have been constructed ; and what would 
the islands be without these roads?” ‘* Whatever is, 
is right,” says Pope. Nota bit of it! But in Ber- | 
muda let us throw casuistry and physic alike to | 
the dogs ! 

Hamilton is a charming little town, boasts an | 
aristocracy, and feels as important asif it had twelve | 
hundred thousand instead of twelve hundred souls. | 








Better than all, there is a poetic element, a narcotic 
property, in the air which invests it, that makes one 
forget that New York is so near at hand, struggling 
under the burdens of the nineteenth century. The 
pretty cottages in the neighborhood, embowered in 
flowers, are very inviting, and seem to offer a nearly 
perfect combination of the rustic with the domestic. 

Of St. George’s we cannot speak so favorably. It 
seems to present the decay without the picturesque- 
ness, the decrepitude without the respectability of 
old age, and the neighboring shores are less attrac- 
tive. On St. David’s Island, in the port, people are 
still found who have never been off that little islet, 
and have never seen a horse except in a picture! 
Donkeys they have seen, for the good reason that 
dwarf donkeys are found everywhere in Bermuda, 
trotting in front of miniature carts. St. George’s was 
a noted rendezvous for blockade-runners during our 
civil war, and the depression into which it has 
fallen is proportioned to the feverish prosperity of 
that period. It may be added here that the oft- 
repeated story of the enterprising hero who made 
several trips from Charleston to Bermuda, carrying a 
ton of cotton across each voyage in an open boat, 
has no foundation in fact. 

The two pleasantest spots in Bermuda are Har- 
rington Sound and Fairy-Land. The former is a 
salt-water lake or estuary, surrounded by cavernous 
shores, and over its delicate green waters hovers the 
poetic pintail, reflecting on its downy white breast 
the emerald tint of the sea. The Walsingham and 
Joyce Caves in the vicinity are well worth visiting, 
although the beautiful pendent stalactites hanging 
from the Gothic vaults are gradually falling before 
the blows of visitors, and blackened by the smoke 
of the bushes burned to light up the gloom of the 
interior. The Devil’s Hole is also a spot where, for 
an extravagant fee, one may have his curiosity re- 
lieved by looking into a pit filled with sea-water, 
through a subterranean channel. It is surrounded 
by a high stone-wall carefully protected by a vast 
quantity of broken glass, although it is difficult to 
imagine any one so infatuated by curiosity as to try 
to scale a high wall in order to look into a pool. 
But there is no glass wasted in Bermuda. The 
walls are everywhere so plentifully guarded by a 
frightful, jagged edge of broken bottles as to lead 
the stranger to think it must be a very insecure place 
to live in. It must be admitted that the color of the 
water at the Devil’s Hole is of the most exquisite 
cobalt hue, shading off into emerald and brown in 
the shadows, and the azure angel-fish it contains are 
equally beautiful. 

Fairy-Land is topographically the most attractive 
spot in Bermuda, and should therefore be visited 
last. Art has done little for it, and Nature a great 
deal. The main island is here cut up most marvel- 
ously into cove and bay, isthmus and peninsula, like 
the bits of a puzzle-map, and the coves are in turn 
studded with green islets reposing in magical beauty 
on asummer sea. I know of no country villa more 
admirably situated than the residence of Mrs. Stowe, 
who courteously allows visitors to walk over her 
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grounds. Near Fairy-Land is Spanish Point, a pict- 
uresque rock, with a very fine bit of marine fore- 
ground, complete and lovely of its kind ; and beyond 
this point is a sea-cave reserved as a bathing-house 
for the ladies of the governor’s family. It seems 
hollowed out on purpose for Amphitrite and her Ne- 
reids. 

The admirable facilities for boating at Bermuda 
naturally cause great interest in yachting ; there is a 
yacht-club, and the Bermuda yachts have more than 
a local reputation. The boats are, however, built 
on principles that have been exploded by the latest 
practice. They are a curious combination of some 
of the opposite qualities of English and Ameri- 
can yachts at the time of the famous international 
race in 1851. They have great beam, but it is for- 
ward of the centre ; and great draught, but it is aft ; 
and the keel runs up toward the stern. At the same 
time they depend altogether upon ballast for stabili- 
ty, and are so heavily sparred that they have to be 
loaded down with a great weight. The mast is also 
set so far in the eyes, and has such a rake, that it bur- 
ies the bow in running, and even when close-hauled, 
thus checking the speed. The only quality in which 
they seem to us to excel is in going to windward. It 
is affirmed that some of them can look up within 
three points and a half of the wind ; but our best 
sloop-yachts can do the same thing. They are built 
entirely of red-cedar, scraped and varnished, and 
certainly look very coquettish and saucy when under 
press of canvas. The main-sail is triangular, and 
boats in racing-trim set masts twice the length of 
the deck, and carry bowsprits little short of the 
length of the keel. They have an absurd rule in 
racing that the main-sail shall be laced to the mast, 
and, blow high or blow low, that the sail shall not be 
reduced. As many craft actually go better some- 
times in a sea by a judicious reef or two, even if 
they can bear more canvas, this system makes racing 
in Bermuda chiefly a question of foolhardiness, rather 
than of judgment founded on a knowledge of what 
each yacht can do under given circumstances. 

I saw a race in the Great Sound. It had been 
announced for a long time; the two semi-annual 
yacht-races are great events, and my expectations 
were proportionately elevated, especially as the Ber- 
muda Yacht Club is under the distinguished patron- 
age of his royal highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and the vice-patronage of the governor, four major- 
generals, two admirals, and a vice-admirah It seemed, 
therefore, rather a coming down to find that, al- 
though every craft that could float was on hand, and 
almost every one in the town turned out to see the 
sport and picnic on the islands, there was to be noth- 
ing in the race measuring over ten tons, and only 
seven entries for the first and second races, while 
only five yachts actually competed, and two of these 
were but sixteen feet length of keel. As usual, also, 
in Bermuda, there was so little punctuality shown in 
getting on the ground, or rather on the water selected 
for the race, although there was a fresh and favor- 
able breeze, that the second race had to be post- 
poned. 





The quay of Hamilton looked very lively as party 
after party came down to the water, followed by 
negro attendants bearing baskets of provisions and 
suspicious-looking bottles, to embark in the jaunty 
boats waiting impatiently with streamers flying and 
main-sails set, chafing like spirited steeds. One by 
one the boats received their live freight, the jibs 
were hoisted, and, heeling over to a spanking breeze 
out of the west, they shot down the bay, their can- 
vases gleaming snow-like on the purple sea as they 
threaded the tortuous channels among the islands 
like a long procession of swans. The racing yachts 
really looked like things of life, newly scraped and 
varnished, spreading a cloud of new canvas, and bury- 
ing their lee-rails as they started off with a bone in 
the mouth. They were, however, not sailed by the 
owners, but by negro skippers and crews, the owners 
looking on from other boats, which seemed to me 
very much as they dance in the Orient, the dancers 
being professionals hired for the occasion, while the 
host and his guest look on, instead of dancing them- 
selves. After the racers had started, all the other 
boats landed their parties on the neighboring islands 
to dine. A more lovely day or a more charming 
scene could hardly be imagined. The sea-wind in- 
spirited one like an elixir, and, as we sat under the 
trees taking our luncheon, listening to the musical 
play of the surf on the beach, and the breeze in the 
leaves overhead, and gazing on the reach of lovely 
azure sea beyond, and the sails dotting the distance, 
we did not in the least envy the lotus-eaters. When 
the racers were on the home-stretch to the stake-boat 
every one turned out again to see them come in. 
The scene as they gibed and rounded the goal was 
very exciting ; for there was a stiff breeze, the shift- 
ing ballast had to be carried over very rapidly, and 
the danger of capsizing with such a press of canvas 
was very considerable. The third yacht yielded to 
the suuden pressure as she took the wind on thestar- 
board quarter, and, gracefully but rapidly lurching, 
filled and went down like lead with six men on 
board. But one by one they bobbed up again like 
corks, and, grappling with other boats, were soon out 
of danger of waves and sharks, 

Many varieties of birds frequent the Bermudas, 
generally such as are found in our woods—the cat- 
bird, the robin, the bluebird, the scarlet tanager, 
and the brown thrush ; the beautiful Virginia cardi- 
nal-bird is also very common. The variety and 
number of singing-birds is indeed one of the most 
pleasing characteristics of the islands, But game- 
birds, or game of any sort, are too scarce for mention. 
The sport-loving Englishman finds this a hardship 
which he overcomes by artificial means. The reader 
may remember Hughes’s description of the game of 
hare-and-hounds in his “ School-days at Rugby.” 
Something of this sort is the fashion in Bermuda, 
called a “ Paper-Hunt.” Hurdles, intended to be 
very formidable, are laid here and there in the other- 
wise smooth fields and slopes, and men are sent in 
advance to scatter a trail of bits of paper. The 
ladies and gentlemen privileged to belong to what 
may be called the Bermuda Hunt assemble at a 
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concerted rendezvous, mounted on steeds which are 
certainly not excelling in the points of a thorough- 
bred, and then, hurry-skurry over hurdles and 
hedges, dash the hunters, following the paper-trail, 
until they all finally meet at a selected spot, where a 
grand banquet is served to finish up the bloodless 
sport. Miss Lefroy, the daughter of the governor, is 
the Di Vernon of Bermuda. 

The question of meat and drink is one which ab- 
sorbs even more attention at the islands than it does 
elsewhere. People must have liquids, but, as there 
are neither streams, wells, nor springs there, fresh 
water must be caught from the skies, and every roof 
in Bermuda is, therefore, enlisted into the service 
by being tiled with limestone and whitewashed, 
and the water runs from them into ample cis- 
terns. Beer is largely imported from England, and 
once a serious calamity seemed to overhang the 
devoted islands, when long head-winds kept back 
a cargo of malt liquors. Daily, with long faces, 
the careworn Bermudians came down to the quay 
to inquire anxiously if the Sarah Jane had arrived 
yet. A while since a universal remedy at the isl- 
ands for all the ills that flesh is heir to was brandy 
and salt ; but it is more than suspected that the salt 
too often came out of the sugar-bowl. 

Bermuda potatoes have a wide reputation with 
us ; but one must not expect to eat any in Bermuda, 
for they are all sent to New York and sold at high 
prices as early potatoes, while others are imported 
from New York at a lower price. Meat is also im- 
ported from our continent, and when the transport 
loaded with beeves arrives it is a novel sight to see 
her land them. Mooring opposite the cattle-yards 
some little distance from the shore, an inclined 
plank-way is placed on the deck reaching to the 
bulwarks. One by one the oxen are let out from 
the stalls on deck, or hoisted from the hold, and per- 
mitted to walk up this inclined plank. With immense 
satisfaction that gives almost a human expression to 
the bovine eye, the poor animal looks out once more 
on green fields, with curiosity toned by placid con- 
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tent, when suddenly a rope is tightened behind him 
so violently that, solens volens, and without the 
slightest chance of resistance, he is hurled into the 
sea. When he comes up at last, almost suffocated 
with the salt-water he has swallowed, he is towed on 
shore by two men in a skiff. Some would call it an 
entertaining spectacle to see a couple of hundred 
oxen treated in this way. It would be very amusing 
if we could only be sure that they do not suffer, or 
that they are destined to some compensation for the 
torture which they endure under the operation of the 
inscrutable laws of the infinite wisdom in this world, 

Invalids have long been accustomed to go to Ber- 
muda for their health. Is this wise? is the question. 
It is a common saying that people do not die there, 
but dry up with old age and blow away. Epidemics 
are certainly very rare; yellow fever has occurred 
there but four times in two centuries, and was 
brought from the West Indies, The maximum tem- 
perature for 1875 was 94.8° Fahr.; the minimum, 
40.6° ; the range, 54.2°; with a mean temperature 
of 70.5°. Here we find, therefore, a climate not un- 
like our own in capricious variability, although the 
extremes are much less violent. The excessive hu- 
midity in the air seems to have so large a portion of 
ozone and salt-sea properties mixed with it as to de- 
prive it largely of its noxious qualities, but yet not suf- 
ficiently so to make it possible for invalids to live in 
Bermuda without great precautions, especially by 
wrapping up warmly at night and avoiding the night 
air. Flannels should on no account be changed im- 
mediately on arriving, but sufficient time should be al- 
lowed for acclimation. Those afflicted with kidney- 
diseases and neuralgia may receive decided benefit 
from a residence in Bermuda, if exercising prudence 
and common-sense in matters of health. But patients 
suffering from throat and lung disorders should in no 
case go to Bermuda in the later stages of the disease. 
On the other hand, consumptives who still have a 
good degree of strength would probably be much bet- 
ter off for spending the winter and spring there than 
in our own more rigorous climate. 


IN THE ART-GALLERY. 


HE crowd surged east and the crowd surged west | 
Past the pictures lining the lofty wall— 

None knew how my heart in my burning breast 

Was straining to burst its thrall ; 

For there—set calm in its gilded frame, | 

Passed by with a cold, contemptuous glance— | 

Lay, sleeping under the sunset’s flame, | 
The old still life of France, 


Where the ships went up and the ships went down 
O’er a river, gliding to greet the sea, 
Past the old, gray walls of a Norman town, 
Like a ghostly argosy ; 
While the quivering sunlight, streaming through 
Where the trembling poplars stood up tall, 
Had gilded the cypress and the yew 
Crowning a churchyard-wall. 


How my heart leaped back to the old glad time, 
To the old dear days in the meadows sweet, 


| _ With the cowslip and primrose in their prime, 


When I sat there at her feet ! 
How the golden tresses, the smile so bland, 

Came back—with the old, sweet, girlish grace— 
As I seemed to sit in that Norman land 

With my lost love, face to face ! 


Oh, the rippling sound of her low, sweet voice, 
With each tender tone like a kind caress ! 
There was music, making my heart rejoice, 
In the rustle of her dress ! 
And the golden bird in his gilded cage 
Would sit and listen the whole day long, 
With ruffled plumage and mimic rage, 
In envy of her song ! 
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Oh, the dear, dead days of my perished past ! 
Oh, the weary waste of my present pain ! 
Can my heart find comfort at last, at last, 
And bring you back again ? 
Answer ! oh, answer, Lisette, Lisette ! 
From your shining seat where the angels are, 
For the sun is sinking to rest, my pet, 
O’er the bare, bleak waste of yon sandy bar ! 


Then our talk kept time to the sound of bees 
On the amorous airs, that loved to fan 
All the quivering boughs of the alder-trees, 
Where the rippling river ran ; 
Then, over the ramparts worn and old, 
The breeze stole sweet with the chime of bells ; 
But ow it creeps o’er the waters cold 
Through garlands of immortelles ! 


Though the world is weary, Lisette, Lisette ! 
Though thou art banished beyond recall, 

Yet my heart grew young—though my eyes were wet— 
At that picture on the wall. 


| Though my life is bitter with want and woe, 

| Though time is turning my gold hair gray, 

| Yet one bright tress, kept from the long ago, 

Clings close to my heart to-day ! 

So I pace the shore in my dumb despair, 
With the purpling water moaning low, 

And dream of the river so fresh and fair 
Where the white ships come and go ; 

While the sunset fades from the sobbing seas, 
Far out from the gleam of the shining sands, 

And deepens the blush on the trembling trees 
October clasps in his crimsoned hands, 


Still the stream glides on to the gleaming sea ; 
Still the ships go up and the ships go down, 
With the wind abaft or the helm a-lee, 
Past the old, gray walls of that Norman town ; 
And, under the cypress-shadows yet— 
Where the towering poplar trembles through— 
My heart lies buried, Lisette, Lisette ! 
There—where they buried you | 








MOUNTAIN HARRY. 


A CHARACTER-SKETCH. 


NE evening, three years ago, after a dreadfully 
hard march down the western side of one of 

the most difficult passes through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, our small party emerged from the rough trail 
into the open savannas of Middle Park, and camped 
beside a companion-party that had preceded us. 
Approaching their fire, we met, coming up at a lei- 
surely lope from the opposite direction, a large, lean 
sorrel horse that showed good points, but seemed to 
have been roughing it quite as much as his rider. 
The horse bore a gayly-rigged ranger’s saddle, be- 
hind which was slung the carcass of a black-tailed 


deer, whose flapping head and heels seemed not to | 


disturb him in the least, and in the saddle sat a re- 
markable man—a person of medium height, but of 
so powerful a build that his breadth of chest and 
massive loins seemed better fitted for a giant. His 
hair and beard were curly, and yellow as corn-silk ; 
his face fiery red through incessant exposure to 
sun, and snow, and alkali-dust ; but his eyes were 
blue as the little Zycena butterflies flitting in thou- 
sands over the blossoming prairie. Across his 
shoulder he balanced a heavy double-barreled rifle ; 
his waist was girdled by a red-white-and-blue car- 
tridge-belt ; from his boot-leg protruded the horn 
handle of a hunting-knife, and_a six-shooter was 


strapped to the pommel of his saddle. He was | 


dressed throughout in buckskin, from every seam of 
which depended a six-inch fringe of the same ma- 
terial ; but his hat was a colorless sombrero, badly 
crushed. 


This was “ Mountain Harry” Yount and his | 


horse “Texas.” He was a professional hunter ; and 


| foreign to the types of the Eastern States as a native 
| of Japan. 

Yount’s parents were Swiss, but he was born at 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, and so came by double 
| right to his deep affection for the mountains. When 
| he was a child, his father moved to Kansas, intro- 
ducing the boy at an early age to pioneer-life. But, 
wearying of the Plains, when eighteen years old 

Harry joined an emigrant-train and pushed out to 
Pike’s Peak, driving oxen. Gold-mining, however, 
was not his vocation, and, stimulated by his innate 
| passion for the freedom of unfenced Nature, Yount 
| quickly abandoned the rocker for the rifle, and began 











| the wild and lonely career he has since led. At that 
| time such a life was far more lonely than at present, 
| notwithstanding that he was able to get his game 
| much nearer to the main settlements than is now 
| possible. Yet the towns twenty years ago were far 
between, and wanderers among the snowy ranges or 
| interior parks very few. Harry hunted principally in 

the Medicine Bow Ranges, the snowy crests of which 
| are about the only peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
| the traveler on the Union Pacific Railway catches a 
| glimpse of after Cheyenne has been left an hour 
| behind. Here roamed the mountain-buffalo, the 
broad-antlered wapiti, the agile black-tail, the shy, 
covert-loving Virginia deer ; every valley was haunt- 

ed by antelopes, and all the crags were homes of the 
mountain-sheep. Where there was so much tender 
| flesh, of course many beasts of prey were present— 
Harry once unexpectedly stepped into a convention of 
seven grizzlies—and hard experience with these creat- 
| ures added deliberate courage to the skill learned from 


when, last summer, he was with us for three months | seeking wary deer and trapping the small, shrewd 
in the wilds of Western Wyoming, I became well | game whose furry coats were coveted. To find out 
acquainted with him, a notable man, who is almost as | all the passes and game-trails through these unknown 
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mountains, all the resources of living alone any- 
where and at any season, to elude or conciliate the 
Indians, all of whom were to be dreaded, and most 
of all to become thoroughly acquainted with the dis- 
tribution and habits of the animals and birds, was 
the task before this young hunter, and one looked 
forward to with eager pleasure. He was armed with 
stout hands, keen powers of observation, and strong 
enthusiasm. Never killing for sport, all his energies 
were directed toward making every grain of his 
costly ammunition yield a profitable return. He 
shot buffaloes for their robes and what meat he could 
send a wagon after from the nearest mining-camp, 
many atime slaughtering a whole herd by keeping 
himself concealed while he shot them one by one, or 
by riding them down in a long chase on Texas’s 
back. Antelopes he hunted for the flesh, They 
were abundant on the Plains everywhere, and his 
method was to drive a span of mules and a wag- 
on to some point and hunt in a circle around 
it, killing a load, and then driving back. There is 
far more skill than appears in this kind of work. 
He once shot seventy antelopes in one day in a 
match with a crack shot from the East, who was 
mightily skillful in scoring bull’s-eyes, but found hit- 
ting a nimble pronghorn an entirely different mat- 
ter. Difficult as this feat was, and much credit as it 
reflected upon him, Harry was always ashamed of it. 
It went against his heart to kill so many innocent | 
creatures only for glory. 

From May to September it is not possible to do 
much profitable hunting. The hair is being shed 
and replaced, so that the coats of the valuable fur- 
bearers are useless; the females of the deers are 
isolated, caring for their young, and the males are 
hidden, renewing their horns ; while the flesh of all 
animals is in a lean and inferior condition. Dur- 
ing these months, therefore, Yount would go pros- 
pecting—with considerable success on the whole— 
work in mines, or become an amateur ‘‘ bull-whack- 
er” on some of the freight-trains that trailed their 
slow length at oxen’s pace betweensettlements. For 
the last few years he has spent his summers as 
hunter and muleteer for one or the other of the 
parties of the United States Geological Survey in 
charge of Dr. Hayden. But as soon as the Septem- 
ber frosts begin, when the first flurries of snow 
whiten for a day or two the far-away gleaming sum- 
mits, then Harry prepares to bid good-by to civili- 
zation. 

These are the most beautiful weeks of the whole 
year in the Rocky Mountains. The air is clear and 
bracing, without the warmth of July noondays or 
the dampness of August nights. The flies are gone, 
the streams are fordable, and the snow has disap- 
peared, leaving the upland bogs firm. Young grouse 
and sage-hens are full-grown and whirring, the fawns 
are able to keep pace with their parents, and the 
fattening deer are aggregating into herds and slowly 
moving to their winter resorts. The elk and black- 





tail bucks now strut out upon some projecting crag, 
or march into the centre of a valley, calling in loud, | 
clear trumpeting an invitation to the does to flock | 


to their standard, and a challenge to rival bucks to 


| meet in deadly tournament. 


“ Ah,” says Harry, “it’s finer music to listen to 
that old bull-elk squealing up at the head of the 
cafion than to hear the Prussian band !” 

It zs better music. It arouses all the poetry of 
his nature, and he possesses not a little. Then he 
will creep up within range, perhaps cleverly imitating 
the sonorous whistle to draw the foolishly-proud 
buck on, drop on one knee, and fire, planting his 
bullet behind the fore-shoulder. Harry always car- 
ries two light rods, tied together near one end, in the 
fork of which he rests his heavy rifle. His misses 
are rare, but I think his general great success in 
hunting is due less to his accurate marksmanship 
than to his perfect knowledge of the ways of the 
game. He is a student of the science of hunting. 
He has learned, for instance, how to impose upon 
the confidence of the timid pronghorn by exciting its 
curiosity ; knows that the white-tailed deer must be 
sought in their run-ways low down along the water- 
courses (whence they are sometimes called “ willow- 
deer”), and the black-tail higher up among the aspen- 
groves ; watches the ‘‘ black brush,” to see whether 
deer have been browsing upon it lately; tells you 
that wapiti have been there that morning, because 
he sees that the plantain-leaves have been nibbled ; 
judges by the half-emptied pine-cones that grouse 
have been picking at them, and therefore may be 
looked for. These evidences of the presence of ani- 
mals are classed as *‘ signs” and ‘‘ doin’s,” and it is 
a hunter’s business to know how to interpret them 
properly. ‘ 

In the early autumn Yount will shoot a wagon- 
load of game at a time, camping for a few days not 
far from market, and bringing his meat into Lara- 
mie, Cheyenne, or Sydney, for sale ; but, when winter 
seriously threatens, Harry puts into his wagon a 
smail tent, some buffalo-robes and blankets, a bake- 
oven, frying-pan, coffee mill and kettle, some copper 
pails, plates, etc., his score or so of steel traps, axe, 
some boards to do his skinning on, half a box of 
candles, plenty of fixed ammunition for his breech- 
loading rifles, and, with Texas led behind, starts off 
to the mountains alone for six months of winter resi- 
dence. 

His provisions consist of sufficient flour and coffee 
(browned and ground by himself), a little bacon, 
some beans and hominy, sugar, salt, pepper, and a 
few pounds of dried fruit, or perhaps some cans of 
preserved sauce. This is not bad fare, and is luxury 
beside his larder a dozen years ago, when for weeks 
and weeks he would have nothing but meat and 
dried berries to eat, with sage-tea, camas-root, and 
spruce-gum, for variety. He takes also a little whis- 
key for emergencies—Harry is not intemperate—and 
a vast quantity of tobacco to be the solace of his 
solitary hours. 

Thus, all alone generally, though sometimes a 
chum joias him, Harry drives off to the chosen spot 
in the foot-hills, where he counts upon the game cen- 
tring during the winter, or where there seems to be 
an opportunity for profitably setting his traps ; and, 
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fixing his camp in some sheltered spot, with wood 
plenty and water accessible, he lives a hermit's life 
through the ‘‘ long and dreary winter.” The weath- 
er allows him to tramp about most of the time, and 
what he shoots too far away, or too late to get to 
camp, he can bury in the snow, sure of its preserva- 
tion. 

Thrilling tales could be recited of the adventures 
of these mountain-men, who are abroad at this sea- 
son almost as regularly as in the summer. Some, 
like Harry, are hunting in the mountain-valleys, 
where the game hides until the spring grass sprouts ; 
some are driving freight-wagons between frontier 
towns and military posts ; others working in army 
pack-trains ; many herding on elevated plains, where 
the snow does not lie long enough on the grass to 
starve the cattle. Most of them are ignorant of the 
proper care of themselves, and, secure in the pride 
of their toughness, are reckless of exposure. It 
happens too frequently, therefore, that they are 
crushed in snow-slides, starved by being weather- 
bound far from help, or are frozen to death. Not a 
year ago a company of freighters were stopped on 
their way from Fort Laramie to Cheyenne by a hur- 
ricane of snow. They wrapped themselves as well 
as they could, and built fires in the wagons unavail- 
ingly, since the bottoms of the boxes would burn 
through before the men could get warm. When the 
storm was over, they were all found dead, with the 
horses frozen stiff in the traces. If a prospector 
conceives an idea that at a certain locality in the 
mountains gold will be found, often he will become 
so eager to realize his dream that he will not wait 
for spring to clear the trails, but in the dead of win- 
ter will start alone into the heart of the range, carry- 
ing the whole furniture of his camp, his tools, and 
his provisions, on a single pack-mule. Very likely 
he is never heard of again ; and when, a year or two 
afterward, some hunter finds a skeleton with a skil- 
let, pick, and shovel beside it, he discovers all any 
one will ever know of the prospector’s “ strike.” 
Perhaps he became snow-blind, and starved to death ; 
or was snowed-in in some cajion until his scant sup- 
ply of flour and bacon was exhausted. It may be 
Indians murdered him ; possibly he slipped over a 
cliff, or broke through some treacherous snow-bridge 
into a crevasse—at any rate, the wolves pick his 
bones, and the last claim staked for him is six feet 
long by two feet wide ! 

Our hero—a very cautious man—told us at the 
camp-fire one night how he narrowly escaped being 
smothered in a snow-storm in April a few years ago. 
He was trapping beavers along one of the tributaries 
of the Platte, flowing through bluffs about sixty 
miles east of Cheyenne. April is always an extreme- 
ly disagreeable and dangerous month on the Plains, 
but it is not often that heavy falls of snow occur. 
Yount established his camp upon the edge of a small 
stream frequented by these animals, and placed his 
tent a little way up the bank in a steep gully, which 
was almost the only spot free from snow, and at 
the same time out of reach of freshets. He had 
provisions for some days, a shovel, etc., and plenty 


of bedding. One evening it began to snow pretty 
hard, but he went to sleep without any special ap- 
prehension. In the morning he found a gale blow- 
ing, and the snow falling in blinding fury. All that 
day it continued, through that night, and until al- 
most noon of the second day—forty hours. He had 
no chance to cook any food, and so ate nothing ; but 
he and his dog lay in the blankets, and kept as warm 
as they could. The prospect of being entirely drift- 
ed under and smothered to death was so imminent 
during the second night that Harry once wrapped 
his legs in blankets, and started to fight his way out 
with a board as his weapon, but concluded to wait a 
little longer, and managed to live until the gale 
ceased. Then he cut his way out of the top of the 
tent, climbed over to the bare ground above, dug his 
kitchen out of another drift, and lighted a fire. His 
next move was to cut loose his tent from the frozen 
earth, and take it to the high ground, preferring the 
chances of an Indian attack to risking another 
burial. 

The previous winter—1874, I think—was an ex- 
traordinarily cold one. Harry was hunting through 
the hills near Fort Laramie, and had fixed his camp 
in a cafion called Goshen Hole. Heavy snow came, 
with intense cold, and for forty-five days the hardy 
hunter was weather-bound. But this time he was in 
the timber and otherwise sheltered, so that he did 
not seriously suffer. Near his camp was a round, 
’ flat-topped butte, where the wind blew the snow off 
the grass as fast as it fell. Here there was always 
an abundance of black-tailed deer and other game, 
rendered tame by privation, so that he had plenty of 
meat. At first Harry shot plenty of these, burying 
their bodies in the snow, but the wolves speedily 
found his caches, melted the snow by some means, 
and dug all the carcasses up. So he gave it up, and 
killed only enough deer for his own use. Wolves 
were exceedingly plenty, and had hard work to live. 
Large numbers of white men and Indians were frozen 
to death during that “cold spell,” which has rarely 
been equaled there. 

Harry is a quiet, simple-hearted man among a 
generation — fortunately growing less—of ruffians. 
Constantly supplying the workmen along the new 
railroad with meat, he never joined those orgies 
which used to characterize their hours of leisure, or 
took part in the series of bloody quarrels that never 
ended. He is by hature a gentleman, and under his 
sinewy frame and tireless strength there is a heart as 
tender as a girl’s, which hates the cruelty his profes- 
sion unavoidably occasions. His eye is open to every 
beautiful feature of the grand world in which he 
lives ; his heart is alive to all the gentle influences 
of the original wilderness. Having been alone much, 
he is timid in new society, reticent, thoughtful, and 
given to framing fanciful theories to account for phe- 
nomena he cannot comprehend. What stories he 
could tell round a camp-fire at night, when supper 
was over, and the big blaze was built, and the pipes 
lit! I had many a discussion with him concerning 
points in natural history, wherein he opposed life- 





long experience to the books in not a few instances. 
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He has read much, particularly about the West, and 
written somewhat for newspapers, even indulging in 
rhyme now and then. A handsome man, but hold- | 
ing in great contempt the long-haired fops of the | 
Plains who ape the style (because they cannot rise 
to the heroism or skill) of Kit Carson or Buffalo Bill, 
Harry is as vain as a girl about his personal appear- 
ance. His belt, holster, knife-sheath, bridle, and sad- 
dle, are all set off with a barbaric glitter. I have 
known him to pay seventy-five dollars to a Shosho- 
nee squaw for the adornment of a single buckskin 
jacket, and it was a marvel of fringes, fur trimming, 
and intricate embroidery of beads. Yet his is not a 
peacock-like, strutting vanity, but a simple, genuine 
delight in bright colors and pretty things. He laughs 
quietly at it himself, but says he likes it, and why 
shouldn’t he dress as suits him ? 

“Mountain Harry ” could on no account be in- 
duced to leave his beloved hills. He is happy as a | 





man on broad estates—indeed, he feels that he 
owns them, as, in truth, he does, to all purposes. He 
has an idea that he belongs there, and that those 
rough and desolate slopes, those mighty cafions and 


| towery walls of lichen-stained rock, those forests hid- 


ing the sources of mighty rivers, those white peaks 
striking up into the azure, would miss him and grieve 


| for him as he would for them if once he got beyond 


the invigorating chill of their snow-banks and the 
resinous fragrance of their pines. It is such a char- 
acter as his that Thoreau addressed : 


“ O man of wild habits, 
Partridges and rabbits, 
Who hast no cares, 

Only to set snares ; 

Who liv’st all alone 

Close to the bone, 

And where life is sweetest 
Constantly eatest!’’ 





A MORNING-CALL ON THE INKERMAN CAVE-FOLK. 


IGHT o’clock on a bright, breezy, autumn morn- 
ing ; the smooth water of the “ great harbor” 
of Sebastopol lying like a shining mirror amid the 
green slopes that shut it in ; the deep, narrow trench 
of the Inkerman Valley winding away to the right 
between its rocky ridges ; the ruins of the old Tartar 
city ' clinging to the craggy ledges on the farther side, 
which in this wonderful atmosphere seem almost near 
enough to be touched ; close beside us, the crumbling 
mound that was once a formidable battery, around 
which twelve hundred men lay dead on that grim 
November morning long ago ; and, far down in the 
hollow, a wide sheet of poppies, staining the smooth 
green surface with a deep crimson blot, as though all 
the blood shed that day had risen to light once more. 
“* What a mélée there must have been here!” says 
my companion, looking around him with the eye of a 
connoisseur. “ Fancy a broken column flung back 
over the crest of that ridge, and tumbling pell-mell 
down such a place as this, under a heavy fire from 
above! It must have been a perfect butchery !” 
“Well, they did lose twelve thousand men alto- 
gether, you remember, and twelve hundred at this 
battery alone; but they need never be ashamed of 
such a defeat as that ; for, although their only general 
worth a straw was killed at the very outset, they cer- 
tainly fought most splendidly. A man told me once 
that, as he was going over the field next day, he found 
a Russian and a Lifeguardsman lying breast to 
breast, each with his bayonet driven to the very 
shank in the other’s body.” 
**Ah! that’s the real Russian style. They haven’t 
the dash of the Frenchman, but they hold their ground 





like rocks. You remember what Frederick the Great 
said of them : ‘ When you fight a Russian, you have 
to kill him first and knock him down afterward.’ 





1 Inkerman signifies ‘“* City of Caverns.” 


Well, this place certainly does look more like a battle- 

field than most of the others we’ve seen here.” 

And well may he say so. Amid the dreamy still- 
ness of the quiet Balaklava Valley, or upon the sunny 
slope once crowned by the terrible Redan — with 
young lambs frolicking over the smooth green turf, 
and butterflies hovering rejoicingly upon the warm, 
bright air—the strongest imagination finds it hard 
to conjure up again the maddening din and hurly- 
burly of the great day of slaughter. But, on 
the heights of Inkerman, the shattered stones and 
crumbling earthworks, the countless grave-mounds 
which dapple the surface on every side, the whitened 
bones and rusty fragments of iron that start up 
every here and there through the gapped earth, 
bear witness, all too plainly, of what has deen, Amid 
such surroundings, it needs but a slight effort of 
fancy to recall the whole scene once more : the thin 
red line wasting man by man under the blasting 
cannonade, but still closing up sternly to make good 
their ground ; the rolling clouds of smoke shutting 
them in, from which bursts ever and anon the flash 
and crack of the fatal musketry ; the sea of ghostly 
mist all around, parting at times to allow a momen- 
tary glimpse of dark, fierce faces, and long lines of 
hungry steel, and cloudy masses of gray-clad men ; 
the tossing to and fro, the hewing and stabbing, and 
trampling and cursing—till at length the brown faces 
of the Zouaves come charging through the smoke, 
and the great host melts sullenly away from the fatal 
hill-side up which it has stormed in vain. Half un- 
consciously, my comrade murmurs to himself Gerald 
Massey’s fiery lines: 

“* No sun—but none is needed ! we can /ee/ our way to fight, 
The lust of battle in our souls, eyes filled with fiery light, 
As up they came, with storm of flame, and crash of shot and 

shell, 
Up, * pp heaven-scalers—and we hurled them back to 
eu :* 
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But men who have been afoot since five o'clock, 
and have tramped up and down every ridge from 
the Vorontzoff Ravine to Inkerman, may be excused 
for feeling hungry even amid memories like these ; 
and, by the time we reach the site of the Russian bat- 
teries on Shell Hill, my companion’s furtive glance 
at his watch betrays an inward conviction that even 
this glorious landscape would look much better if 
seen through the medium of a good breakfast. 

**IT move that the House adjourn,” says he, with 
an air of decision ; “I could eat my own weight in 
mutton-chops after such a tramp. See, there’s a fel- 
low with a boat down yonder—let’s charter him, and 
‘go home by water,’ like Brian O’Linn when the 
bridge broke.” 

But it is fated that our breakfast shall be eaten in 
a very different place from Herr Weitzel’s comfort- 
able saloon ; and the most picturesque part of the 
day’s work, if we but knew it, is yet to come. As 
we reach the foot of the hill, and begin to cross the 
narrow strip of level ground between it and the 
water’s edge, I happen to look up at the vast ram- 
part of bare gray rock on our left, and see peering 
out at me like a rabbit from its burrow, about fifty 

‘feet up, a human face. 

A human face, beyond all doubt, though certain- 
ly not very human in appearance. But the short, 
coarse hair, and narrow, oblique eyes; the sallow, 
greenish complexion ; the beardless chin ; the round, 
flat, wide-mouthed face, like a penny with a hole 
through it—are all too familiar to me not to be rec- 
ognized at a glance. The mysterious troglodyte is a 
Tartar. 

‘* How on earth did he get there ?” says my com- 
rade, surveying him through his eye-glass. ‘* Has he 
grown there from childhood, like a cucumber under 
a frame, or is the fashion of St. Simeon Stylites 
coming in again?” 

“ The best way is to ask him,” suggest I. “I’m 
not very fluent yet in Tartar, but he’ll understand 
Russian, I suppose.—Holloa ! brother ! is there any 
way of getting up to you from here ?” 

‘“*To be sure,” answers the hobgoblin, in very 
tolerable Russian. ‘“ You'll find the stair just round 
the corner—come up and welcome.” 

Round the corner, sure enough, we find a narrow 
flight of steps cut in the rock ; and up we go, like 
two knights entering an enchanted castle. And, in- 
deed, the scene unexpectedly revealed to us by a 
sudden turn of the stair sufficiently bears out the 
comparison, 

Just above us lies a broad, flat space about twelve 
feet square, along one side of which the sunlight is 
streaming in through several tall, arch-shaped open- 
ings, the intervening ribs of rock standing out like 
huge balustrades, between which we descry the sun- 
ny expanse of the valley far below. It is a perfect 
natural balcony on a gigantic scale, such as Gustave 
Doré would have sketched along the front of Gar- 
gantua’s palace, or of one of the ghostly chateaux in 
which he delights. But here, instead of shield and 
helmet, or lute and embroidery-frame, the “ proper- 
ties” consist of a big samovar (tea-urn) hissing and 





steaming like a miniature volcano, a short axe, an 
iron-shod pole, and three or four billets of wood. In 
the shadow of the background, locking almost like a 
part of the rock itself, appears the squat, gnome-like 
figure of our Tartar host ; while on the stair above 
us, showing his formidable teeth menacingly, couches 
an enormous sheep-dog, huge, and gaunt, and shag- 
gy, as those which haunt the upland pastures of 
South America. 

But the central, and by far the most striking, 
figure of the picture is the young girl who sits on 
the highest step of the ascent, stitching industriously 
at a nondescript mass of gray cloth, with the rich, 
golden haze of the shaded sunlight playing around 
her head in a kind of glory. She looks up as we 
approach, revealing a face at the sight of which we 
both start with uncontrollable amazement. It is a 
purely Saxon face as ever English artist painted ; 
and the fresh, rosy complexion, the long, fair hair, 
the sunny, blue eye, contrast startlingly with the 
coarse, black bristles, sallow skins, and piercing, 
black eyes, which have met us in every part of this 
primitive region. With the Tartar’s grim figure be- 
hind her, and the savage dog at her feet, she might 
well pass for one of those spellbound princesses, 
guarded by monsters in some underground palace, 
that haunted the dreams of Dofi Quixote. Acharm- 
ing vision, undoubtedly ; but one which, though nat- 
ural enough amid the hay-ricks of Cheshire or the 
hop-fields of Kent, is sufficiently astounding in a 
Tartar homestead on the shores of the Black Sea. 

Not a whit discomposed by our sudden entrance, 
the young lady arises and greets us cordially. I kiss 
her hand, and she my forehead, in the graceful old 
Slavonian fashion ; after which, being thus made 
“free of the guild,” we seat ourselves on a sheep- 
skin in one of the rock-openings, and turn our hot 
faces to the fresh breeze with an enjoyment only to 
be conceived by those who have felt it. 

“‘ That girl’s father was an Englishman, I'll lay 
my life!” whispers D , eying her keenly ; “aud, 
by her age now, she must have been born either dur- 
ing the siege or directly after it. What a subject for 
a novel, if I only had time to write one!” 

“Don’t let your love of romance carry you away, 
my good fellow. You'll find complexions quite as 
fair, and features quite as English, among the Rus- 
sian women of the central provinces ; but just at 
present I feel inclined to discuss cookery rather than 
ethnology.—Can you give us some breakfast, sister? 
We've marched since daybreak, and we're rather 
hungry by this time.” 

‘“‘ With pleasure ; the samovar’s just boiling, and 
everything will be ready directly —Mamasha (moth- 
er), come here!” 

And instantly, as if the surprises of this extraor- 
dinary place were never to end, a door opens in the 
solid rock, in true ‘‘ Arabian Nights” fashion, and 
out comes a stout, good-looking woman of forty or 
so, with a scarlet kerchief! wound around her whole- 








1 The love of both Russian and Tartar for gaudy colors 
rivals that of the negro himself. The Russian word for “* beau- 
tiful”’ (frekrasnz) means literally “ bright red.” 
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some brown face. So there, at length, is the family 
group complete—mother, son, and daughter. 

** Be happy, aunt,” say I, stepping forward ; “I 
hope we haven't disturbed you—but I know that a 
Tartar door is always open to guests !” 

**You are heartily welcome,” answers the ma- 
tron, obviously pleased at the compliment, “if you 
please to take ‘bread and salt’ with us” (the native 
term for food offered to a guest).—“ Is the tea ready, 
Masha?” (Mary). 

Thg¢ girl answers by producing several small 
bowls of painted wood (of the kind which one sees 
by thousands at the great fairs of Astrakhan and 
Nijni-Novgorod), and filling them in succession, 
while her mother sets before us a rye-loaf and a 
heaped platter of those delicious grapes which tempt 
every traveler to set at naught all fear of cholera ; at 
the same time calling to “Sasha” (Alexander) to 
“ bring in the ¢vorojka.” © ‘ 

** And what on earth’s that?” asks D——, ina 
whisper. 

“You'll see directly,” answer I, inwardly chuck- 
ling at the impending “sell;” and in comes the 
mysterious dainty—a dish of thick, round cakes 
about the size of a muffin. D promptly takes a 
huge bite out of one, but the next moment utters a 
howl of dismay as a stream of curd gushes from it 
over his spotless shirt-front—for, like a true Eng- 
lishman, he adheres to starch and broadcloth even in 
this solitude. 

“* Bravo, old fellow!” I shout. ‘‘ Out with your 
razor and shave—you're lathered all right. By Jove! 
you look like Timour the Tartar when he made his 
whey through the Kunis /” 

The young lady claps her hands, and laughs with 
unrestrained glee ; her mamma follows suit ; while 
the big brother completes the trio with a resound- 
ing guffaw, deep and strong as the bellow of a 
mountain-bull. 

“Confound you! why didn’t you tell me?” 
sputters my friend wrathfully—for to be laughed at 
by a woman is what few men can bear. 

“Why, that’s the proper way to eat them, my 
good fellow—you bite through the cake and then let 
the curds run down your throat. Your only mistake 
was letting them run outside instead of in. Try 
again.” 

And a famous meal we make. The grapes and 
tvorojka might content Sardanapalus himself; and 
the rich, aromatic tea, though lacking the sliced 
lemon which is its usual adjunct in Russia, needs no 
such seasoning to make it palatable. The feast de- 
rives an added zest from the quaint picturesqueness 
of our surroundings—the strange old hill-cavern, 
with the golden light flecking the chinks of its ribbed 
sides, and a depth of purple shadow filling its re- 
cesses—a tattered sheep-skin for our sofa, our lap for 
a table, a wooden bowl for cup, saucer, plate, and 
all—and for company, the descendants of that an- 
cient Crim-Tartar race whose name flitted shadow- 
like through the earliest memories of our childhood. 

Strange enough does it seem, indeed, that these 
quiet, friendly people, with whom we are already as 
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thoroughly at home as if we had known them all our 
life, should be of the same breed as the terrible 
horsemen who swept all Russia as with a whirl- 
wind six hundred years ago! But modern Europe 
abounds in such paradoxes. The frank, genial 
Highland officer who discusses Wagner’s music and 
George Eliot’s novels with you over an irreproach- 
able menu would have sacked your house and cut 
your throat a century ago; and the mild, sad-look- 
ing men who offer you bread and watermelon in 
Bulgarian villages are the lineal descendants of the 
fierce guerrillas who shook the Byzantine Empire, 
and galloped over the bills above Varna with the 
heads of slaughtered enemies on their spear-points. 
And any one who has witnessed a “‘ Tartar fight” 
at Kazan will readily admit that the blood of At- 
tila and Timour still retains much of its ancient 
fire. 

“So you’re staying in Sebastopol?” says the 
lady of the house, who, now that the duties of hos- 
pitality have been discharged, thinks it allowable 
to indulge her curiosity. ‘‘ What are you doing 
there?” 

‘* Looking about us, and seeing what the place is 
like.” 

“* Are you Russkié ?” (Russians). 

“* No; Anglitchane ” (Englishmen). 

‘“* What! the people from over the sea? Ah! we 
have plenty of them here in summer, looking at all 
the battle-fields and burial-places, There was a fa- 
mous Englishman came here not long ago—a great 
writer, they told me—and the Russian officers were 
very attentive to him, and took him all round this 
valley here, and told him whatever he wanted to 
know.” 

“That must have been Kinglake, for a guinea,” 
says D tome. ‘I heard that he had been here 
getting up facts for the new volume of his ‘ Invasion 
of the Crimea.’ ” 

‘* You have a snug little house here, mother,” re- 
mark I, becoming the questioner in turn ; “ but I 
suppose you don’t live in it all the year round ?” 

‘*No; it would hardly do for winter,” says the 
hostess, laughing. ‘‘ 7s is our winter-house.” 

And, reopening the mysterious door, she displays 
a small but tolerably high room—evidently a natural 
recess slightly enlarged by labor—containing a stove, 
two beds, a deal table, three clumsy stools, and one 
of those huge iron-clamped chests which are the 
Russian peasant’s wardrobe, savings-bank, cupboard, 
strong-room, and everything else. 

“You see,” she explains, ‘‘ in summer our sheep 
feed about the hills, and Sasha makes a few hopecks 
(halfpence) by guiding the foreigners about. Then, 
when winter comes, we pen up the sheep, and my 
daughter and I make ourselves snug in here, and 
take to spinning and sewing, while Sasha goes down 
to the town, and works in the stable-yards. A Tar- 
tar lad’s always sure of a job there, because our peo- 
ple are known to be handy with horses.” ! 








1 This is true enough. In Moscow and St. Petersburg the 
best grooms and coachmen are almost invariably Mohammedan 
Tartars, who are preferred as being non-drinkers. 
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Our meal being now over, we prepare to depart, 
with hearty thanks to our hospitable entertainers ; 
but at this point Sasha strikes in for the first 
time, with the air of one who feels that his turn is 
come : 

“ There’s ome thing for you to see yet; all the 
foreign gentlemen go to look at it, and so must you 
before you go.” 

He leads the way through a deep, tunnel-like en- 
trance into a recess behind the outer cavern, in which 
—by a solemn, subdued light from above that would 
have gladdened the heart of Rembrandt—we recog- 
nize with amazement the perfect semblance of a crypt 
of the ninth century. The vaulted roof, the niches 
cut in the walls, the low, massive pillars, the mystic 
knot entwined around each—all are there. 

“When was this built ?” asks D-—, eagerly. 

“No one knows,” answers the Tartar, mysteri- 
ously. “I've heard some of the book-learned gen- 
tlemen from Peter” (St. Petersburg) ‘‘ say that when 
Vladimir Sviatoslavitch baptized our people on the 
shore yonder, after he had conquered them, he built 





several churches in memory of the deed, and that 
this is one of them ; but how that may be, I can’t 
say.” 

Nor can we ; but such a legend is worth accept- 
ing whether true or not. No fitter builders could be 
found for this rough-hewed temple of the true God 
than the rough-hewed warriors who trampled down 
paganism in its own stronghold. They seem to rise 
around us as we gaze, tall, fierce, shaggy-haired, with 
rings in their ears and bracelets on their bare arms, 
and tufts of horse-hair upon their battered helmets ; 
and in their midst the towering stature and lion-like 
head and bold blue eyes of the Russian Henry VIII. 
—brave, frank, sensual, cruel, unyielding, yet with a 
dim reverence for the truth lurking in the recesses 
of his fierce nature. Not a faultless man by any 
means, but one whom God chose to do a great 
work. He and Mohammed and Charlemagne were 
all men of their time, but men who pushed it for- 
ward to be a higher and a better one ; and their 
work, though rudely and imperfectly done, was not 
done in vain. 





THE MASTER OF RUSHEN. 


“ OME, Mawther, you must go to the pier; 

Quiggin and Thorkel and Julby are all sail- 
ing with the fleet, and 'teet they will be counting 
gradely on your good wishes.” 

“ Then I'll go, Nora. There is a dale of luck in 
setting ta men aff with a good heart!” And in a 
few minutes the two women were standing among 
the crowd of handsome, eager fisher-wives on Castle- 
town pier. 

The herring-fleet was to leave at sunset, two hun- 
dred boats strong, with young Chris Thorkel as its 
admiral ; and, though it was but a herring-fleet, it 
made Castletown pier for the time a very pictu- 
resque sight. The broad-shouldered, bright-eyed 
women, in their homespun dresses and gay, scarlet 
shawls, and the calm, stalwart men, in their blue 
Guernsey shirts, piling the nets on their great- 
beamed, black sloops, were worthy descendants of 
those old heroes who set Harold Haarfager at defi- 
ance. 

If it had been an English or an Irish pier, there 
would have been no lack of jests and gibes ; but the 
Manx are an earnest, simple folk, rather silent under 
emotion, and far too sincere to hide feeling with jest- 
ing. So one by one the sloops glided silently from 
their moorings into the bay ; only the women blessed 
them as they passed, or some bronzed face lifted it- 
self a moment to give in return an emphatic “ Evi, 
evi!” 

But on this evening it was not only the fishers’ 
wives and daughters that watched the sailing of the 
fleet. On the top of Castle Rushen’s gloomy, formi- 
dable'walls a group of shabby debtors counted the 
number of the sloops, and a little apart an old man 








The man had been forty years master of Rushen 
—a Lowland Scot, with the massive face and blue 
bonnet of his native Teviotdale. The girl was his 
granddaughter, an orphan of the house of Braddon, 


- with the best blood of the Vikings in her veins. It 


showed itself in the splendor of her complexion, the 
brilliancy of her bright-blue eyes, the pose of her 
stately figure, and in the cloud of pale-golden hair 
that, simply “snooded” behind her ears, fell care- 
lessly down in long, waving curls. 

As the boats massed together in the open bay, 
the last rays of the setting sun touched them and 
turned every one into a fairy-craft. The brown 
sails were purple and gold, and hulls and spars and 
ropes were wondrously transfigured. Just then a 
figure stepped out to the bow of one of them, and, 
lifting his cap, waved it toward the shore. 

‘* Thorkel waves his cap to us, grandfather.” 

‘* He is a guid lad, the Lord bless him !” 

“* And all who sail with him, grandfather.” 

“ And a’ wha sail wi’ him—surely, surely !” 

Then the master walked slowly away, and the 
little group of debtors dispersed among the forlorn- 
looking houses built upon the roof of Rushen for 
their use—one of them, a man in a faded uniform, 
stopping to say a few words to Mona Braddon as he 
passed her. When the master returned he found her 
gazing with sorrowful eyes into the western horizon. 

“ What think you, Mona?” 

‘*T think of that poor Captain Floyd; it is a 
shame to shut him up for debt !” 

“ There is aye sin mixed up wi’ debt, lassie ; that 
is where the shame comes in. Yon man didna fa’ i’ 
debt as folks fa’ into temptation ; he walked into it 


and a beautiful girl leaned over the battlements, and | wi’ his e’en open. Men aye drink as they brew, an’ 
followed every one of them with a blessing, 


it’s guid an’ right it s’uld be sae.” 
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There was something in the old Scotchman’s 
opinions that exactly suited Mona’s upright, down- 
right disposition : she always accepted them without 
demur. Then her thoughts wandered away to Thor- 
kel. 

“T hope Thorkel will find the herrings easily, 
grandfather.” 

“ Nae fear, nae fear! he’s a wise lad. He learns 
o’ the birds o’ heaven, an’ they are taught o’ Him 
wha gives to every creature its food i’ season. There 
was a big flock o’ gulls o’er Port Iron way this after- 
noon ; key ken weel enou’ where to find the herring. 
Thorkel doesna follow blind guides.” 

“ Now, grandfather, what think you? You have 
not spoken for ten minutes.” 

“ Auld thochts, Mona—thochts that aye pay me 
a visit every herring-season. Forty years ago I sailed 
awa’ wi’ just such a fleet as yon; an’ your gran’- 
mither, wi’ your mither by her han’, stood foremost 
*mang the women on the quay. It had been raining 
aff an’ on a’ day, an’ I can see yet how blue the 
wives’ blue cloaks looked, an’ how white the parson’s 
gown ’mang them.” 

‘“ The parson ?” 

“ Ay, ay! fishers were pious folk them days. 
An’, when the fleet had cleared the harbor, the men 
a’ stood up wi’ uncovered heads while Parson Arbory 
said a prayer on the quay for them an’ their wives an’ 
bairns. They get along without it now; but they 
were nane the waur o’ the blessing—'’deed, no ! 

“TI sailed awa’ that night wi’ prayers an’ loving 
words i’ my ears. It was a gran’ night—full moon, 
an’ a column o’ herring sax miles lang by four braid ! 
They were driving the water afore them wi’ a pleas- 
ant rippling, and makin’ it look like a sea o’ siller 
an’ gems o’ every color. We caught thirty thousand 
fish i’ ten hours. It was my last night ’mang the 
nets. I'm glad o’ the memory o’ it—vera glad ! 

** The next day there cam’ up a great storm, an’ 
a crowd stood watching waefully a big ship beating 
aff the Calfo’ Man. She had mista’en her bearings, 
an’ thocht it was St. Bee’s Head. I just managed to 
save her, an’ nearly lost mysel’; but I made a guid 
harbor by it!”—and the old man looked proudly at 
the keys in his belt—“ a fair harbor where I’ve seen 
guid days, an’ saved more than a bit o’ siller; thank 
God for a’ his mercies !” 

They had walked round-as they spoke toward 
the side which overlooked the market-cross and the 
square used as a military parade. The governor and 
deemster were standing before the barracks talking, 
and a few soldiers were idling down Malew Street. 
They were Highlanders in full costume, and the mas- 
ter watched them with a strange mixture of approval 
and dislike. 

“ They hae mended their religion an’ their poli- 
tics a bit, these last twa hun’red years,” he said, 
apologetically ; “ an’ they’re braw, braw lads to look 
at!” 

“But, grandfather, who is so handsome as Willie 
Thorkel? See, yonder he comes! Is there any 
wonder that Chris loves him so fondly?” 


like Willie’s ways lately. 





“ Handsome is that handsome does ; an’ I dinna | 


He’s o’er stuck up wi’ his 
guid looks an’ his guid luck : siccan pride comes be- 
fore a fa’, I’m feared. But it's getting near bedtime, 
an’ you'd be better reading your Bible than watching 
Willie Thorkel.” 

Yet, perhaps the old man’s indifference was but 
assumed. He made no remark on Mona’s five min- 
utes’ delay ; but, lifting his eyes from the smouldering 
peats upon the stone hearth, he asked : 

“ Weel, what cam’ o’ Willie Thorkel ?” 

“ He gave some papers to the deemster, and then 
stood a moment to speak to Major Hamilton and 
his daughter. They were on horseback, and bonnie 
enough Willie looked standing bareheaded by the 
side of Miss Kate! She seemed to think so too, by 
the way she bowed and becked to him,” 

“ An’ then?” 

Mona hesitated. 

“ An’ then, lass ?” 

“He went away with Duke Hamilton and Cap- 
tain Howard, and—” 

“‘ An’ the deil! What gate went they?” 

“ They went to the Cross Keys.” 

“T thocht sae! That’s your handsome lad— 
drinking an’ dirling awa’ the siller poor Chris works 
sae hard to win.” 

** Willie can’t lose every night, grandfather.” 

‘*Dinna speak that way to me again: he loses 
when he gains—mak’s sairest loss of a’ then. It is 
a bad business that has the deil fora partner! I'd 
like to hae the locking-up o’ that firm.” 

And the old warden fingered his keys ominously. 

“‘Don’t worry, grandfather! Willie can’t see 
things just yet as we see them; but God builds the 
nest of the blind bird.” 

“Guid lass! Gae awa’ to your sleep now; 
you'll be up soon enou’ i’ the morning, I’se warrant.” 

At sunrise next morning Mona was on the pier, 
which was now busy as a market. The tide was 
full, the boats were in, their decks piled with glint- 
ing, silvery fish, with which scores of women and 
children were filling creels and barrows. The fresh, 
briny scent of the sea, the calls of the fishers, the 
responses of their wives, the shouting and laughing 
of children, made a charming picture of a busy life, 
in which was no sound of fretting teams, no clatter, 
no dust, nor any noise of anger or distress. 

Chris Thorkel stood knee-deep in the beautiful 
fish, his bronzed throat open to the cool breeze, and 
his clear, practised eyes measuring with just preci- 
sion the draught of every boat into four parts. As 
Mona approached him he was saying, “‘ This share 
is the fisher’s ; this share is yours, John Quiggin, as 
owner of the nets ; these two shares are yours, Mi- 
chael Quayle, as owner of the boat ;” then he raised 
his eyes to Mona, and by an almost imperceptible 
movement, which she only understood, he gave Aim- 
self anew to her. 

It was to see that Chris was “all right,” and to 
get that glance, that Mona had gone to watch the 
boats in. She did not linger among the busy women, 
but strolled quietly through the awakening town and 
down by the back of the castle. A woman stopped 
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her at the gloomy gate—a woman in the universal 
blue cloak and hood, with a basket on her arm full 
of eggs and butter, which she was selling from door 
to door. 

““ Why, good-morning, Nora! all the way from 
Ballasalla already?” 

“ Inteet, it wass not sun-up when I left ; but lit- 
tle Brada is clane broken-heartet, and neets to see 
you wanst. It is long cinct you came, anear us, ant 
Brada is full o’ care, she is inteet !” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

‘Ta same sorrow it is as before. It’s rayly wun- 
thirful how she holts on to him—yes, inteet it is.” 

‘* Perhaps she is right, Nora. Sometimes I would 
trust my heart before my head. I will come and 
see her after breakfast.” 

Two miles’ walk over a road haunted with fai- 
ries, and lovely enough to have been their grand 
highway, brought Mona to a little one-story cottage, 
thatched with straw. It was set in a garden so full 
of fuchsias that their splendid sprays covered the 
whole cottage front, clambered over the thatch, and 
twined around the chimney. But it was not more 
dainty outside than in—the spotless deal furniture, 
the dresser-shelves filled to the roof with gay crock- 
ery, the wide fireplace, the flowers in the window, 
the happy-looking old woman knitting in the sun- 
shine, the fresh, salt scent of the sea coming in at 
the back-door—all these things had a double beauty 
to Mona, when she contrasted them with the sunless 
gloom of the castle rooms. 

** Nothing looks sad but you, Brada,” she said to 
a beautiful girl who was mixing in a listless way the 
barley-cakes for dinner. 

“And I have good reason for it ; inteet I have, 
Mona, Willie has not been anear me in two weeks, 
and it is back to Douglas I shall go to-morrow.” 

“Do you wish me to give him any message from 
you?” 

“No, inteet! It is not for Brada Grale to look 
over her shoulter for any man. Willie Thorkel, the 
deemster’s head-clerk, is not the Willie that raked 
the hay, and bound the sheaves, and danced at the 
Ingathering Feast with me. He comes of fisher-folk, 
and yet, Mona, he had a jeer for the fishers’ dress, 
inteet he had!” and Brada looked down with a lov- 
ing pride at her striped petticoat. 

“ But you have plenty of pretty dresses, Brada.” 

“Why not? But I'd scorn to wear them, because | 
Willie Thorkel thought shame of good Manx cloth! 
You will never speak of me to him—not a word ; 
but there is another thing I want you to do for me.” 

“* What is it?” 

**You’ll warn Chris that his brother Willie is 
going to the evil-one by three or four roads at onst. 
Never mind how I know it. The fine broadcloth suit 
he went to the officers’ ball in is yet to pay for, ’teet 
it is; and there is heavy scores against him at more 
places than the ‘Cross Keys ;’ and you may tell 
him that Hamilton and Howard joke over the mess- 
table about the sums they win from his brother Wil- 
lie—I know that, too, never mind how ; but, Mona, 





come anear me, I want to speak this in your heart : 


if ever gold is wanted to save Willie, it is sixty pounds 
I have in Douglas Bank. O Willie—Willie !” and 
Brada bit her lips to stifle the passionate cry. 

“ Then you are going back to that English dress- 
maker ?” 

“T must make more money.” 

** You don’t need it, Brada dear.” 

‘*T neet work and somebody may neet the money. 
But, unless I can help Willie, you will never name 
him to me: the chasms at Cregyneesh do not tear 
the rocks farther apart than Willie and I are parted.” 

“What is the matter, Brada?” 

‘**T have seen what I have seen, and I know what 
I know. If you love Chris Thorkel, prove it by help- 
ing the boy that is dearer to him than his own life ; 
and if such dree work comes to your hands, Mona, 
Brada Grale is your helper, that is all”—and the 
proud, fair girl effectually closed the conversation by 
beginning to bake her barley-cakes on the iron plate 
that lay upon the peat-fire. 

Mona went home very thoughtful. It seemed 
hard to trouble Chris with this care during the her- 
r-ng-season, when he was at work almost day and night 
—for Chris not only owned his own fishing-sloop and 
nets, but also a pretty little farm of eight hundred 
acres, which the Thorkels had kept ever since they 
took it for their own seven hundred years before ! 
Still, she was too conscientious to quite ignore the 
warning given her: “If anything happened Willie, 
and I had set no one to watch for his soul, I could 
never forgive myself, or look Brada or Chris in the 
face again. I will tell grandfather ; he is wiser than 
most folks, and he loves Willie, that I know.” 

These thoughts were in her heart as she leaned 
that night on the castle-walls watching the fleet again 
sail into the sunset west. Her grandfather happened 
soon after to name Willie, and Mona answered his 
remark by repeating, in the fewest and simplest 
words, Brada’s information. 

The master set his face seaward and remained 
stolidly silent. But Mona had shifted the responsi- 
bility, and she had no fear that he would pass by 
the duty laid at his feet ; so, when he prayed that 
night for “ a’ prodigals wasting their share o’ para- 
dise wi’ publicans an’ sinners,” she knew very well 
what dearly-loved prodigal his heart went out after. 

Even in the height of the herring-season no 
Manx fisher would leave harbor on Saturday or Sab- 
bath night, and to these restful pauses in labor Mona 
looked eagerly forward, for then Chris walked in the 
sunset with her, and Willie generally joined the tea- 
table in the master’s parlor. But this Saturday he 
did not come until the meal was nearly over. He 
entered the room, however, in a boisterously happy 
humor, his handsome person well set off by his hand- 
some clothing and his radiant, confiding manner. No 
Greek poet had ever a fairer dream of youthful, beau- 
tiful manhood than Willie Thorkel made, standing 
in the strip of sunlight, and stretching out his hands 
to the brown fisherman who rose with a cry of joy to 
meet him. 

Indeed, both Mona and the master fell at once 
under the spell of Willie’s beauty, and their doubts 
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and anger fled before his smile as clouds before the 
sun. He chatted away of the deemster’s office, and 
the House of Keys, of the governor, and the officers, 
and the beautiful Kate Hamilton, and Chris listened 
in wonder and admiration. 
Vikings, pirates, smugglers, fishers, farmers, but Wil- 
lie was the first lawyer and the first fashionable man 
in their records, 

At last Mona’s grandfather said: ‘‘ Mona, you 
and Chris walk over to Scarlet Rocks to-night, an’ 
Willie will chat wi’ me a wee.” 

Willie did not enjoy the proposal, but there was 
an authority about the master very like the compel- 
ling simplicity of the old rustic gods ; no one opposed 
it ; so this evening Willie Thorkel leaned on the bat- 
tlements with the old man and looked over the beau- 
tiful bay. 

“ How lovely the bay looks !” he said, querulous- 
ly—‘‘ it is such nonsense losing a night or more every 
week ; you don’t catch the Welsh fishermen minding 
such old-fashioned notions.” 

“ Manxmen dinna tak’ their religion fra’ Welsh- 
men or ony ither men: ‘ ¢hus saith the Lord’ is enow’ 
for their ordering.” 


“People think more broadly and freely now, | 


master, than they used to do,” 

“TI ken that—I ken likewise that free-thinkers 
sune become free actors, an’ that they who lightly 
treat the fourth commandment dinna lang honor the 
ither nine. You talk asif you'd beeni’ bad company 
lately, Willie, an’ that ’minds me that you are o’er 
much seen wi’ them Captains Hamilton an’ Howard. 
Keep guid company, Willie, an’ you'll be counted 
ane o’ them.” 

‘* Captain Howard is a gentleman, and Hamilton 
is a real good fellow, master.” 

“A guid fellow is a costly name, Willie ; you 
canna afford it, nae gate,” 

‘**Am I to ask the Castletown gossips what I can 
afford ?” 

“ Nae need, Willie ; ask your ain purse what you 
may buy—but dinna rin i’ debt, for God's sake! it is 
just granting the deil a lien on your life. If you 
want a bit siller noo an’ then, I'll be proud to gie 
you it—i’ reason, you know—but dinnarin i’ debt. I 
hope naebody has Willie Thorkel’s name i’ their 
black-books !” 

“No use lying about it, master; I am sorry to 
say I am in debt. I know you're right; it makes me 
miserable enough !” 

“T liket your father weel, Willie, an’ I like you 
weel ; mak’ a clean breast o’ it to sae auld a frien’— 
how much do you owe? Here is a bit paper an’ pen- 
cil ; pit everything doun, an’ tell me how much you'll 
need to mak’ a free man o’ you.” 

Willie thought a little, and figured a little, and 
the result was something near one hundred pounds. 

“ Willie, I’ll no deny that parting wi’ money gaes 


hard wi’ me ; but you are i’ sair danger, and I would- 


na dare to set gold before your immortal soul—for- 
by, I promised them that are dead to care for you— 
so I’se gie you a hun’red pounds, an’ you s’all wipe 
a’ scores clean.” 


The Thorkels had been | 


The old man had been gazing steadily over the 
water, but now he turned to Willie and held out his 
hand, Willie took it with eager acknowledgments 
of his sorrow and gratitude. Indeed, the master* 
had the reputation of being so very close and near, 
that he could not help expressing amazement at his 
generosity. 

The last word gave a little offense. 

“T’m no generous, Willie, an’ I don’t want to 
be,” he said; ‘‘I hae no free notions o’ any kind, 
but I read the law o’ God, and I hae found i’ it mair 
reasons than enou’ for using a hun’red pounds i’ this 
business.” 

“Tf you would not tell Chris, master, I—” 

“What duv you tak’ me for? I’d cut my left 
hand aff if it went blabbing aboot my right hand. 
To-morrow night you'll owe naething but love, and 
I’m thinking you are deep i’ debt that way to pretty 
Brada Grale. What is wrang between you?” 

“She is so proud and jealous, and will not see 
that I cannot be what I was when we worked in 
Chris’s fields together.” 

“Why not ?” 

‘*T have been at college since, and in very differ- 
ent society. Kitty Jeffcott and Kate Hamilton are 
different women from BradaGrale. Then Brada has 
no tact; the other night, when I was riding with 
Miss Hamilton, we met Brada in her Manx dress ; 
and, because I did not stop to speak to her, she sent 
me word ‘ never to dare to speak to her again.’” 

“She did quite right. Your father an’ Brada’s 
father sat i’ the same boat together side by side for 
thirty years—fast frien’s—an’ you were ’shamed o’ 
his daughter! She might weel think scorn o’ you.” 

“T shall get easy over her scorn. When Chris 
spent all his savings on my education, he meant me 
to become a man of position. I shall sit in the 
House of Keys yet, leader of the whole four-and- 
twenty of them. Deemster Kelly told his excel- 
lency that I was a born orator. I cannot marry any 
one but a lady, and Brada ought to understand 
that !” 

“Just sae! I’m nane o’ Brada Grale’s kin, an’ I 
never meddle nor mak’ wi’ women-folks an’ their 
business; they hae been ance under the Tree o° 
Knowledge, an’ they mostly sort their ain side weel 
enou’.” 

So next day Willie got the hundred pounds, and 
took his name off the tradesmen’s books. But what 
debtor ever confessed all that he owed? Willie said 
nothing of his bill for wine at the hotel or of the 
money he had lost only a few days before at Captain 
Howard’s whist-party. Still, things looked hopeful 
to him now, and he made many resolutions that only 
needed carrying out to be admirable ones. In other 
respects, too, he was a freer man. Brada went back 
to Douglas, and such embarrassing meetings as the 
| one he had complained of were not likely to occur 
again. 

The master, indeed, rather favored Willie’s matri- 
monial ambitions. 

“That Miss Kate,” he said to Chris, “ has weel- 
| to-do frien’s, an’ twa thousand pounds o’ her ain ; it 
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is just as easy for Willie to love a rich lass as a puir 
ane.” 

“But he was promised to Brada Grale years 

0.” 
“ Ay, ay; but bairns’ bargains stand for naught.” 
“T have heard, master, that an Aberdeen man 
never sticks to the word that hurts him.” 

“* Maybe, Chris—I’m no Aberdeen mysel’—doot- 
less there are cases where sic a rule is quite lawfu’— 
a bad word is better broke than kept, always.” 

Brada had, indeed, no very warm advocates. It 
was a point of honor with Chris to assert her rights, 
and a point of womanly sympathy with Mona ; but 
both secretly thought, with the master, that Willie’s 
talents and Willie’s beauty deserved a wife of higher 
social standing and with more wealth and educa- 
tion. 

About the end of September the herring-fishing 
was over, and Chris began to build an addition to 
the old stone house of Thorkel. The master took 
great interest in the work, and promised to refurnish 
the whole dwelling before Mona’s marriage, which 
was to take place in the spring. This and Willie’s 
love-affair kept him full of pleasant plans ; for Wil- 
lie was now the declared rival of Captain Howard for 
Miss Kate Hamilton’s hand, and the master could not 
bear the idea of “any proud Englisher pitting Wil- 
lie to the wa’.” No woman could have shown more 
interest in Willie’s plans, and hopes, and doubts ; 
and to see Willie and Kate riding together, or to hear 
that she had preferred Willie for the dance, made 
the master as radiant as if the triumph touched his 
own feelings or his own interests. 

But it was a rivalry that cost Willie much money, 
far more than any of his friends could conceive. The 
master’s suits lasted years ; Chris very rarely patron- 
ized a tailor—how should they know the cost of the 
many changes of clothing, the varieties of boots and 
shoes, and hosiery, and hats, that Willie’s visiting, 
and riding, and courting, demanded? Tailors and 
boot-makers are not romantic causes of tragedies, 
but they are very real ones, and they kept Willie all 
winter under the harrow. No one dreamed of such 
athing. He looked happy, and his talk was of law- 
suits and politics, big dinners, gay dances, and beau- 
tiful women. 

So the winter passed away. To Monaand Chris, 
being lovers, the world revolved in heaven ; ordinary 
mortals were sensitive enough to the void, and the 
depressing fogs and heavy rains. One dreary morn- 
ing in March, when the wind moaned wearily, and 
the rain fell black and cold, a message came de- 
manding the master’s immediate presence in the 
deemster’s office. He put aside the fishing-tackle 
and flies he was at work on, and went at once, not 
without wonder at the unusual order. He had no 


fear of evil until he stood face to face with the officer 
and Willie Thorkel; then he trembled and turned 
sick. 
‘* Master,” said the deemster, with great emotion, 
“T must commit William Thorkel to your keeping. 
There have been grave charges made against him.” 
“What hae you done, sir?”—and the master 





grasped the trembling lad by the shoulder so pas- 
sionately that the deemster interfered. 

** Patience, master! There are four warrants for 
debt against him, and Captain Hamilton says that he 
has lost at play twice his salary. He advises me to 
look at my accounts, and I have put the deemster’s 
books in Jeffcott’s hands. Willie will bear me wit- 
ness that I should never have taken this step if he 
would only have given me his word of honor that all 
was right. In aweek I shall call a court, and accuse 
or honorably exonerate your prisoner , till then he is 
in your charge.” 

“Captain Hamilton dootless kens weel, your 
honor, what sums Willie Thorkel has lost; he got 
them a’. I would like to hae the receiver as weel as 
the thief.” 

“ Be careful, master; the gentleman you speak 
of is in her majesty’s service.” 

“ An’ the deil’s likewise ; but I beg your honor’s 
pardon—where am I to keep the lad?” 

‘* Parole him in any apartment of Rushen you 
think best. He has a right to be considered inno- 
cent till proven guilty.” 

The master bowed, and, turning to Willie, said, 
“You'll follow me, sir.” He spoke no other word, 
not even when he left him in the dreary room, with 
its cold stone-walls and single strip of light from a 
narrow loop-hole. It was as if he had suddenly be- 
come a very old man. He staggered toward the fire- 
place of his own little parlor, and crouched silently 
over it. Mona, who had been inexpressibly shocked 
at what she had seen, waited a little, and then went 
and knelt down beside him. He shook his head 
pitifully, but did not answer her appeal. Presently 
he lifted his Bible and went slowly out into that 
Presence where no one dared to disturb him. 

Chris was not long in hearing of the calamity 
that had befallen them; and he and Mona got the 
first bitterness of their grief over before the master 
joined them. His hour’s seclusion had wonderfully 
strengthened him. “It behooved me to speak wi’ 
God anent this sorrow, bairns, before I said aught to 
you ; but now, Chris, let us go an’ see what may be 
done for the puir, misguided lad.” 

They spent two hours with Willie, and came back 
to Mona very much depressed. One thought occu- 
pied each heart, but neither liked to give it voice. 
At length Chris said, “ There is only one thing to be 
done.” 

** An’ that thing I can neither mak’ nor meddle 
in—yet if Willie could be spared this shame an’ sor- 
row! I would, perhaps, yes, I would promise to put 
the money right. Little I thocht what I’ve been 
saving for a’ these years!”—and, no longer able to 
control his feelings, he again left the room. 

Then Mona said, ‘‘ Willie must be got away, 
Chris.” 

‘IT know. If I had only some money for him! 
But I paid for the work on Thorkel two days ago. 
I have not five pounds, and in this affair the master 
can't help directly or indirectly.” 

“T can get the money from Brada Grale by to- 
morrow night.” 
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As Brada’s name was spoken, there was a little 
stir at the door ; and, white as a ghost, her blue cloak 
and hood dripping with the storm, she stood before 
them. They made room for her at the fire, and 
Mona tenderly removed her wet clothing, ‘ What 
brought you through the storm, Brada?” 

“I knew Willie was in trouble.” 

“Who told you?” 

“T saw him this morning, and I knew well he 
would need the eighty pounds I have brought with 
me.” 

“You saw him this morning?” 

‘Yes, I dramed of him. I wass not made to 
drame the way I did for nonsense—no, inteet !” 

Then while Brada dried her feet, and ate some 
boiled bread-and-milk, they talked over all possible 
plans, until one suddenly took a feasible shape in 
Chris’s mind. He got up and left the women, taking 
Mona’s cloak with him, and when the morning 
dawned Willie was not in the castle, nor Chris 
either. 

The master had not dreamed of so rapid a move, 
and was genuinely surprised, and quite able to give 
his word of honor that he had been no party to the 
flight. He admitted that “ Willie’ had told him 
that he would not stay in Castletown after such a 
disgrace, and said that moneys were in his hand to 
balance to the last farthing Willie’s overdrawn ac- 
count.” 

“The deemster smiled queerly at the master’s 
way of putting the case, but there was now really 
nothing better to be done than to condone the mat- 
ter in the least offensive way. So he accepted the 
three hundred pounds which the master put in his 
hands as security, a sum which proved to be nearly 
one hundred pounds more than was necessary to 
satisfy all claims. 

Chris returned in ten days, simply saying he had 
been to see his brother sail for America, and there 
was a very general impression that Willie Thorkel 
had gone because Miss Kate Hamilton refused to 
marry him. Captain Hamilton’s insinuations scarce- 
ly affected popular opinion, for the Thorkels were 
“kenned folk,” and the deemster had not said a 
word against his late favorite. 

Few words, indeed, on this subject ever passed 
even between Chris and the master, for both suffered 
too much to be continually telling each other how 
much. A few questions and answers sufficed. 

‘* Where has he gane to?” 

“* New York.” 

“ Where did he sail fra’ ?” 

** Liverpool.” 

“ How did ye win there?” 

“We crossed in my sail-boat to St. Bee’s Head 
—made the thirty miles before noon next day—and 
were just in time for the steamer which leaves White- 
haven every afternoon for Liverpool. The rest was 
easy enough.” 

“Had he any money?” 

‘* Brada brought him eighty pounds.” 

“ How did Brada ken?” 

“She was told by them that know more than we 


do. She went back to bed that morning with a 
headache, fell asleep, and dreamed the whole affair 
just as it happened ; then she got up and went to the 
bank, then walked ten miles through the storm to 
bring the money. She’s a good girl !” 

“ He’s gane awa’, Chris, like another weel-loved 
lad did—awa’ to a far country.” 

“The other came back, master; why not Wil- 
lie?” 

“True ; God’s han’ isna shortened.” 

No one spoke of Willie again. In May, Chris 
and Mona were married, and life settled quietly 
down into its new groove. Poor Captain Floyd 
walked with the master on the castle-wall in the 
evening, and Mona watched her husband’s boat from 
the dormer-windows at Thorkel. Besides this, the 
old man went trout-fishing a little, and read his Bible 
a great deal, and sat thinking with wistful, watching 
face over the embers at night. 

But no letter came, though weeks and months 
passed into years, and another Willie wandered up 
and down the grim old castle by the master’s hand, 
or sat with wondering face upon his knee, to hear 
over and over again the story of David and Goliath. 
But the dearer Willie made no sign. Even Chris 
began to lose heart, and to meet the old man’s ques- 
tioning eyes with a less hopeful look. 

But one night, eight years after Willie’s departure, 
a stranger got out of the Douglas coach and went 
straight to Rushen. As it happened, the master was 
near the door, and answered his summons himself. 
He knew Willie at once. “ Eh, laddie!” he cried, 
joyfully, ‘‘ but I’m thankfu’ I cam’ mysel’ to meet 
| you. You've been lgng awa’! too lang awa’! Come 
in, come in!” 

There was only a little pot of tea on the round 
table by the fire, a toasted barley-cake, and a broiled 
herring. But there never was a happier meal. It 
was many a year since Willie had tasted such lux- 
uries ; and the master drank in with greedy ears 
.Willie’s wonderful tale of adventure and suc- 
cess. 

He had been to California and come home a rich 
man. California was a new country then—the mas- 
ter had never heard of it. He listened with amaze- 
ment to Willie’s description of its climate, its pro- 
ductions, and its strange jumble of rough inhabi- 

tants. He looked at, and touched with a kind of 
veneration, some of the veritable golden dust and 
brick of the new Ophir. A strange, fierce joy thrilled 
him when Willie gave him back in a canvas bag his 
whole three hundred and fifty pounds again. But 
he put it away with a positive gesture immediately. 
‘*Na, na, Willie!” he said, penitently ; ‘‘this warl’ 
has o’ertight a grip o’ me already. I'll no touch it— 
I'll no touch a bawbee o’ it—” Then with a sudden 
thought: “I'll tell you what we will do wi’ it: we'll 
pay them three puir fellows’ debts up-stairs, an’ set 
them a’ at liberty. It will be a gran’ thank-offering 
for the lad that was dead, an’ is alive again ; that was 
lost, an’ is foun’.” 

‘* Amen, master ; and if more is needed then I'll 
| add it gladly. But now I must go, for I cannot 
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sleep to-night until I have seen Chris and Mona, 
and Brada.” 

‘* Brada?” 

“Who else? I owe her eighty pounds, and I am 
going to ask her to take me for the debt.” 

“Then you'll find her with Chris and Mona at 
Kirk Malew—they aye spend Zai/ Voirrey (Mary's- 
night) together. To-morrow, God willing, I'll eat 
my Christmas-dinner wi’ you at Thorkel.” 

As happy as he was handsome, Willie took the 
well-known road to the dear old church. It was all 
alight, and far away down the road he heard these 
joyful notes of song: 


“ O star, you must not stand still so, 
But must with us to Bethlehem go ; 
To Bethlehem, the lovely town, 
Where Mary and her Babe sit down.” 


The Litany was over, but he knew the congregation 
would stay to sing carols till Christmas-day was fairly 
in ; and, though he did not so arrange it, yet he could 
scarcely have chosen a more propitious place and 
season for a reunion with all his friends and ac- 
quaintances, 

Chris, shouting for joy, kissed him on both cheeks, 
Mona and Brada he folded to his heart, and the sim- 
ple fisher-folk crowded round him with hearty wel- 
comes. After midnight nearly two hundred people 





took him home to Thorkel, singing, as they went 
across the fields, a merry Christmas-carol. But amid 
the music Willie had asked Brada a question, and 
made her a promise, and, before the holidays were 
over, they were married. 

Then the master resigned his duties. He had 
scrupulously fulfilled his promise to Captain Floyd 
and his poor companions ; but when they were freed, 
the last tie that bound him to Rushen was broken. 
He made his home with Chris and Mona, but often 
staid weeks together with Willie, who bought a 
beautiful estate not far from Thorkel. 

Thus dwelling among his own people, he walked 
gently and happily down the slope of life. On his 
eighty-third birthday, he suddenly ‘“‘entered into 
rest;” but when the bellman called his funeral 
through the streets of Castletown no one felt that 
there was any cause for tears insuchadeath. Chris, 
and Willie, Deemster Kelly, and Captain Floyd, car- 
ried him, and a great concourse of citizens, singing 
as they went, followed the body to the grave. 

In Kirk Malew you may yet see a stone bear- 
ing this inscription: “ William Falconer, Forty-nine 
Years Master of Rushen, sleeps here ;” and under- 
neath, this passage from the Holy Book he loved so 
well: 

“ Until the daylight breaks, and the shadows flee 
away.” 





LILIAN. 


LL men admire you—even I, 
Who like you not, pronounce you fair ; 

Time was I had not passed you by— 
You might have caught me with your hair, 
That still is beauteous to behold ; 
If I should liken it to gold, 
I should disparage it, and you, 
Which, certes, I could never do. 


Go, Lilian, go, but ere you leave 

I must an ancient story tell : 

Before our father Adam fell— 

Before he saw our mother Eve— 

He had a wife, whom God the Lord 
Made for his mate when He made him ; 
Tall as he was, and strong of limb— 
Of splendid beauty, stern and cold, 
Glorious with golden hair, that rolled 
Down to her feet. She was so bold 


She stung him into savage ire ; 

Her sharp tongue cut him like a sword— 
Wayward as wind, and fierce as fire ! 
This woman—Lilith—born his wife, 
The torment was of Adam's life. 





He left her, as you may conceive, 

And God created mother Eve. 

You think the serpent tempted her, 

And she our father—but you err ; 

It was Lilith in the serpent—she 

It was who tempted with her lies 

(As one who might have tempted me), 

And lost them paradise ! 

Nor was her vengeance sated then : 

For, devil as she was at birth, . 
She has gone up and down the earth 
Tempting till now the sons of men. 

She captives with unholy arts : 

Who loves her, dies. We know her dead— 
There is a hair from out her head 

Twisted around their hearts ! 


O lady of the golden hair ! 

Lilian, or Lilith ! when I die, 

When this poor heart has ceased to beat, 
They will not find you tangled there ; 
Nor will they find me at your feet— 
For, see, I pass you by. 

The hair around my heart that day, 

If golden once, will then be gray ! 
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AN ARTIST ON ART. 


VERY one who knows Mr. Daniel Huntington, 

the artist, knows how interesting is his con- 

versation on art-matters. A few evenings ago when 

I was in his studio he expressed himself at length 

with reference to his methods of work, his expe- 

rience as a portrait-painter, and his estimate of va- 
rious artists living and dead. 

“A portrait,” he said, ‘‘may be liked by the 
family of the sitter, while not liked by his friends, 
and vice versa. I always wish to know for what pur- 
pose it is wanted before I begin to paint it. If it is 
to be owned by his family, I give the man a more 
familiar and conversational look ; if by a society, I 
try to represent his active public character, The 
face of almost every business-man has two charac- 
teristic expressions—one rather serious and earnest, 
the other sweet and cheerful with gleams of humor 
and affection. I remember one very remarkable in- 
stance where the family of a sitter greatly liked my 
portrait, but his friends did not. 

“Tf,” he continued, “ you want a portrait to look 
at you, with eyes following you around the room, it 
is better to be alone in the studio with the sitter, 
that he may get into relations with you. But it isa 
mistake to suppose that you must be constantly en- 
tertaining him—cracking jokes with him, as Inman 
used to do. The continual flitting of the artist's 
mind from the sitter to the subject talked about, 
and from subject to sitter, wears him out very fast. 
Besides, the portrait is apt to have—as most of In- 
man’s portraits have—an amused expression, a sort 
of expression that is just what is not wanted. Most 
of Stuart’s pictures look at you ; the finest of Ti- 
tian’s and of Reynolds’s look off. Of course, there is 
no rule of position, except the rule which requires 
the artist to make the most of his subject. Nor is 
any one quality the test of excellence in a portrait. 
The living character of the sitter, which is what the 
portrait-painter strives for, doesn’t depend absolute- 
ly upon either correctness of color or of drawing, but 
upon the general expression.” 

** How far is it lawful,” I asked, “ for an artist to 
flatter the sitter?” 

“‘ Absolute truth,” he replied, ‘is undoubtedly 
in one sense the most desirable in a portrait, if the 
artist can know and feel it. The real character, not 
the obvious character, is what he tries to represent ; 
the capacity, capability, potentiality of the man—what 
the man was, so to speak, designed to be. Still, it 
seems proper that his finest traits should be empha- 
sized in.a portrait, since every side of his character 
cannot be given in the same picture. For example, 
in painting a lady’s portrait wouldn’t it be just to 
subdue minor infelicities of profile or complexion, to 
present the best of her appearance, and so to make 
amends for our lack of ability thoroughly to repro- 
duce a human face? That painting, it seems to me, 
is of a higher order which discerns the germs of 
truth in-the sitter’s character, and brings them out. 





But now and then you see a woman’s face so beau- 
tiful, a woman’s complexion so exquisite, that you 
feel, as Reynolds felt before Michael Angelo’s work, 
that to catch the slightest of its perfections would be 
glory and distinction enough for an ambitious man. 
As for the old masters in portraiture, of course, it is 
impossible to tell how much they flattered their sub- 
jects. Certainly they sometimes caricatured them, 
We are sure of that. As a general rule, a portrait 
should please and satisfy the persons most intimate 
with the sitter. A bust of a man has a death-like 
look, which, when he is dead, his family do not like. 
Sculpture cannot be as real as painting. The weak- 
ness of a portrait consists most often in the absence 
of the true character of the sitter; you feel the ab- 
sence, you perceive only a waxy resemblance, an in- 
sipidity, even though the work is beautifully handled 
and nicely drawn. It is pretty, but not truthful. 
On the other hand, a person, when looking at a por- 
trait, often says, ‘I am sure it is a good likeness,’ al- 
though he has never seen the original. He feels it 
to be such. At the same time, however, the picture 
may have character, but not the character of the 
sitter.” ° 

‘* Which is the highest sort of painting ?” 

“Epic painting—like that of scenes from Milton 
or the Scriptures, large, imaginative compositions, 
such as those in the Sistine Chapel, for instance—is 
in some respects the most difficult, and in all respects 
the grandest. Landscape is next in order, genre 
next, and portrait (in common estimation) last. But 
still-life painting is certainly the lowest, and animal- 
painting ranks next above it. Animal-painting has 
little of the refinement of landscape-painting, and 
yet is very difficult. A person who can paint animals 
in motion and give them their true life, I look upon 
as one of the most successful of artists. Unlike a 
figure-painter, he hasn’t the assistance of his model : 
you remember how much the actor Macready helped 
the painter Leslie. I saw yesterday an engraving at 
Goupil’s—‘* The Greedy Calves’ was the name of it. 
It was full of life, motion, and expression. I feel 
the same about Rosa Bonheur’s works and Jacques’s. 
Still-life painting is only imitation and reality, yet it 
demands facility and exquisiteness of handling. But 
I don’t think anything the Almighty has made is un- 
worthy of being painted. Even fruit and flowers, 
when skillfully rendered, are refreshing. What peo- 
ple call beauty and ugliness are simply the light and 
darkness of Nature ; and the proper representation 
of character requires the representation even of bad 
passions and of ugliness. There are some strange 
animals—like the devil-fish, for instance—which 
seem to have been made expressly to represent rap- 
ine, hard-heartedness, gluttony, and cruelty, com- 
bined. The painter's business is to represent truth, 
not beauty ; beauty is included in truth.” 

“ How about morality? Is a moral design law- 
ful for a work of art?” 
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“A moral design is a very proper one, I think— 
in fact, it is the highest of all designs ; but it may 
be reached by a process little suspected. If you 
hold that the artist’s object is simply to present 
truth without teaching, you cut off from the realm 
of art some of the masterpieces of the world. Bun- 
yan’s descriptions are certainly pictures, and their 
sole intention was moral. The same is true of what 
Dante wrote, of what Milton wrote. I have a feel- 
ing that the same is true of the works of Shake- 
speare. He didn’t bring the moral intention out as 
a preacher does, but it must have been latent in his 
mind. The story of ‘Othello,’ for example, must 
have been intended to convey a lesson. One gets 
very much disgusted, certainly, by pictures designed 
to teach a moral or religious truth, but feebly and 
poorly painted. Yet, when a picture is a work of 
art in every other respect, the fact that it conveys 
and impresses a moral truth does not make it not a 
work of art. Bryant’s poem on the water-fowl is 
one of the most nearly perfect pieces of artistic com- 
position in the world, yet its whole idea is the truth 
that God cares for a solitary, individual life. That 
is its key, and that clinches it.” 

“Can an artist avoid exerting a moral influence, 
whether he will or not?” I asked. 

‘* Hardly,” he replied ; ‘‘ very few things are so 
negative and gray in tint that they fail to teach a 
lesson. As for many modern French pictures—for 
instance, some of those in the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia—they were evidently intended to 
pamper the tastes of lascivious men. I felt it. That 
one over the main door of the south room in our last 
Academy exhibition—a representation of one of the 


Paris demi-monde in a silly, tipsy state—should have | 


been excluded, I think. It was clever, but it should 
not have been there. To repeat a remark made in 
my hearing by one of the visitors, it was ‘not nice.’ 
The visitor, who was a lady, asked why it had been 
accepted. The immorality, however, of this class of 
works depends in the main upon the unconscious in- 
tention to excite sensuous thoughts. Mere nudity is 
not objectionable. Even a purist does not complain 
of the Venus of Milo or of the Apollo Belvedere.” 

Somehow or other the conversation struck upon 
that much maligned and beslavered painter, the late 
Mr. J. M. W. Turner. Mr. Huntington is a great 
admirer of Turner, and thinks him not at all over- 
rated, although some critics—notably Mr. Ruskin— 
have‘exaggerated the merits of his later works. 

“* The Slave-Ship,’” said Mr. Huntington, “ can- 
not be understood except by a person who has seen 
Turner's earlier and later pictures. It comes be- 
tween them. He was a little crazy in his eye when 
he painted it, and it somewhat resembles the mut- 
terings or ravings of an insane genius of the highest 
rank, Full of the most wonderful execution, and 
the most wonderful knowledge of material and of 
Nature, it is at the same time disjointed and incon- 
sistent. Its faults are those of a great mind going 
to chaos. Rich in atmosphere, in the flicker of light, 
and (throughout the lower part) of translucency ; the 





tion of texture and of substances perfect—it is nev- 
ertheless neither truthful nor natural. The upper 
part, with its whites running into intense yellows, 
oranges, and reds, is overdone ; the lower part is ex- 
quisite in refinement and delicacy. The clearness, 
movement, swash, and solidity of the waves, are ex- 
traordinary. Could we but place ‘ The Slave-Ship’ 
between one of his earlier and one of his later works, 
it would become very interesting; but by itself it 
gives a false idea of his capacity and taste as an 
artist. It would be mere affectation for any one to 
pretend to like it who had seen no other works of 
Turner's. I hear connoisseurs and painters ex- 
claiming that they can’t see anything in it ; that it is 
perfect folly ; that it is humbug, and so on; and I 
confess that the first sight of the work a little aston- 
ished me. To call it a miracle of art is to go to the 
other extreme. It is a product of wonderful power 
a little disorganized. It is just that, and only that, 
and all that.” 

“Ts it well for a painter to repeat himself—to 
continue painting the same subjects and in the same 
style?” 

“To a certain extent,” said the portrait-painter, 
‘keeping in one path is narrowing ; but a man can’t 
do all things equally well ; and only a Rubens or a 
Michael Angelo can be a master simultaneously in 
several departments. Necessity compels most artists 
to repeat themselves. People want what they have 
seen, and the esthetics of bread-and-butter gives 
laws to the painter. Nevertheless he ought not to 
yield to pressure if the pressure is from without. 
Art is sacred, and ought to be pursued for its own 
sake. It is a prostitution of art to use it to make 
money. A living should spring as a result from the 
pursuit of art; it should not be an artist’s motive. 
This principle is of universal application. A brick- 
layer, for example, should build a wall as well as he 
can. If he gets paid for his work, so much the bet- 
ter. But to work for money deadens the sensibili- 
ties and shortens the powers. The mere resolving 
to do the best one can is itself a great reward ; the 
matter of pay is altogether distinct ; and it may and 
should be kept so.” 

Mr. Huntington, however, did not deny that the 
end sometimes illumines and glorifies the means: 
that an artist with a pack of hungry children for 
whom he wishes to earn bread can paint a picture 
nobly, even when his ultimate purpose in doing so is 
not to serve art, but to coincents. He admitted the 
propriety and the frequent existence of just such an 
ultimate purpose in a true artist’s soul contempora- 
neously with the existence of an indisputably exalted 
immediate purpose. 

The best representation of Christ, in Mr. Hun- 
tington’s judgment, is Leonardo’s drawing for the 
head in the famous “ Last Supper.” It is very im- 
pressive—a little misty and dreamy—and leaves more 
room for the imagination than does the head in the 
painting itself. “Cole was so charmed by it one 
day in Milan that he said he wanted to steal it. 
Raphael’s ‘Charge to Peter’ contains, perhaps, the 


water flowing, liquid, and yet solid ; the representa- | next best representation.” 
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“Ts there an American school of painting?” I 
asked. 

“ Undoubtedly there once was an American school 
of painting,” he replied. ‘Such works as Cole’s 
wild, sequestered mountain-landscapes, and Mount’s 
genre representations, are distinctively American. 
‘ The Power of Music,’ ‘ Raffling for a Goose,’ ‘ Bar- 
gaining for a Horse,’ and other of Mount’s pict- 
ures, could never have been painted in Europe. At 
the same time, they lack the harmony, richness, ar- 
tistic strength, that would have come from foreign 
study. But art is universal, and the distinction of 
national schools will be done away with—originality 
being confined for the most part to the individyal 
artist, rather than to any class of artists in a particu- 
lar country. To-day, however, there is certainly a 
marked difference in the styles even of Boston and 
New York artists. William Hunt and his pupils 
display a simplicity and breadth, a large and rather 
blocky way of laying things out, a neglect instead 
of a subordination of details, which they learned 
from Millet, but which, though found in Boston, can 
scarcely be called an outgrowth of Boston. This 
method of painting is broad and vigorous ; it gives 
only the largest and most important features of a 
scene ; it produces fine results, But it is a danger- 
ous method, for young men especially, and its results 
are certainly not perfection. Titian got breadth 
without ignoring details. He subordinated details, 
but did not abandon them; and his style is, there- 
fore, much greater. William Page, in his ‘ Portrait 
of Titian,’ also has pursued this better course. 
There’s the portrait hanging on that wall, and, al- 
though the reddish-browns of the tinted canvas have 
come through, making the shadows a little ‘ foxy ’ (as 
we painters call it), yet the breadth and simplicity 
of treatment, combined with the subtilest refinements 
of modeling, make you feel that that is Titian all 
over. Indeed, Page’s portrait-heads are, I think, the 
best things the artist has done. He is a solemnly 
genuine and honest painter. I used to see a good 
deal of him, and I believe that a more earnest man 
never lived. His head of Dante is truthful, forcible, 
full of delicacy and refinement, and, in its way, per- 
fect. His portrait of Professor Lowell, too, has been 
much admired, and is one of his best works.” 

The mention of Mr. Page’s name reminded me 
of Mr. William R. O’Donovan’s new bronze bust of 
Page, a work which had seemed to me to be exceed- 
ingly admirable and quite apart from most pieces of 
modern portrait-sculpture. I knew that Mr. Hunt- 
ington was one of a committee (the other members 
of which were Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. Parke God- 
win, Mr. Samuel Colman, and Mr. Thomas Le 
Clear) who proposed to have this bust presented to 
the Academy of Design, and who had raised funds 
in furtherance of that end. Naturally, therefore, I 
asked his opinion of the work. 

‘*O’Donovan’s head of Page,” he said, “ is exe- 
cuted in the true Phidian spirit. It possesses the 
characteristics of the best period of Greek art. That 
is what I think. Utmost sensitiveness in respect 
to truth, combined with largeness and breadth of 





treatment, is nobly exemplified in that delightful 
portrait. If O’Donovan keeps on in this course, he 
will do as fine things as can be done. . Page, I know, 
was greatly gratified with the performance, though 
very modest about it.” 

The subject led easily to another one—namely, 
the elements of a good portrait. “What should a 
portrait be to deserve the name of ‘ good ?’” 

“A portrait,” according to Mr. Huntington, 
**should be a reproduction of the true character 
of the sitter. It should bring out his distinguishing 
traits, and should subordinate all unimportant mat- 
ters. Titian’s method was absolutely the deau idéal— 
fullness of reality and individuality, and at the same 
time breadth and largeness of treatment. Even in 
his handling of color this same method is seen—cer- 
tain very nicely discriminated and emphasized tints 
appear in every one of his pictures. 

“Flesh,” continued the artist, “ is the most difficult 
of all substances to represent on canvas. Very few 
painters have ever reproduced it. As a painter grows 
older he gets to think so much of the importance of 
pearliness, freshness, and delicacy in flesh, that he is 
apt to lose richness, force, and warmth. He becomes 
satisfied with too little of the latter qualities. No 
matter how much love he has for them, he feels that, 
without pearliness, without that delicate and luminous 
effect of light in and shining through a porcelain 
vase, the picture is nothing. Perhaps the film of 
the eye in old age makes things look a little yellower 
than they are. At any rate, whatever may be the 
cause, it is certain that pictures by older painters are 
very often deficient in yellows. Reynolds’s later 
portraits have this defect ; so have Trumbull’s. But 
Titian’s are always incomparable. Nevertheless, 
this pearliness of flesh in a portrait cannot be too 
highly valued. It must be preserved, whatever else 
is lost. Here” (pointing to an unfinished picture of 
a lady) “is a sketch of a portrait after only one or 
two sittings. The first painting of the face is a 
pearly gray, with merely a film of color—a slight ap- 
proximation to flesh-color. Gradually I shall deepen 
it till I get the tone I want ; and, last of all, I shall 
add warmth to it—though, perhaps, even after I have 
done so, it will be too cool. So when painting the 
black-velvet robe of that other figure yonder, I 
began with a tint considerably lighter than that of 
black velvet. This tint, shining through the one 
next laid upon it, makes the latter luminous. It is 
the light-in-the-vase effect again. Cold colors need 
something to give them warmth and tenderness. 
For example, before painting the green drapery of 
that picture, I rubbed some browns on the canvas, 
and then used a purer and fresher green, to which 
the browns, by breaking through it, give a spar- 
kling effect—an effect which is simply the result of 
an opposite color shining through. Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds, you remember, found that Titian’s process was 
sometimes the same one that I adopted in the unfin- 
ished portrait of a lady.” 

Mr. Huntington observed that men are generally 
the easiest sitters for a portrait-painter, and children 
the most difficult. A child does not want to keep 
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still, and cannot keep still ; few artists can catch the 
grace and ease and frolic of children. ‘“ George A. 
Baker is very successful in his pictures of children. 
I don’t know anything more sweet and charming. 
Vandyke’s children are stiff; Reynolds's are very 
happily done. Stuart hardly ever painted children ; 
and many portrait-painters positively refuse to at- 
tempt such work. Elliott never painted a child—his 
only approach to it is a portrait of a boy old enough 
to take care of himself. Ladies are midway between 
men and children, so far as difficulty of portraiture 
goes, though sometimes it happens that even a man 
is nervous, and unable to keep a position longer 
than a momeni, and I have been compelled to give 
up in despair. The finest traits of a sitter’s charac- 
ter are evanescent ; and, unless the pencil of the 
artist is educated and facile, they vanish before he 
can seize them. They are usually brought out when 
the sitter is excited or animated ; and if the artist is 
not well furnished for his work, his picture will be 
nothing but a shell out of which the soul has taken its 
departure. Mere labor and genius won’t produce a 
portrait, unless accompanied by deftness and facility 
of execution. Mere labor and genius might give 
you a colored photograph, destitute of the living ex- 
pression of the sitter—although it is only fair to say 
that a photograph, especially a photograph of a child 
in motion, when taken instantaneously, is occasion- 
ally wonderfully interesting and truthful.” 

The number of sittings required by Mr. Hunt- 
ington for painting a portrait varies from three to 
twelve according to the subject ; for painting a head 
six sittings usually are needed. In producing the 
picture a sketch is first made in outline with char- 
coal and white chalk, giving a hint of the character. 
Next the head is painted in rather lightly with faint 
tints, like gray, and then gradually deepened, the 
endeavor being all the while to keep the picture in 
such a state that it shall not require to be lightened 
at thelast. ‘Mr. Huntington brought out a new por- 
trait of General Grant, which reproduced a great deal 
of the ex-President’s quiet determination of character 
and capacity of brain. It is a work which no friend 
of Grant’s could help admiring. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Casey, of the Department of Public Buildings and 
Grounds at Washington, says that a replica of it, 
painted by the same artist, and now in the office of 
the Secretary of War, is “regarded by General 
Grant as the best likeness of him that has been 
made.” Grant, said Mr. Huntington, “did not want 
to sit; but finally Sheridan, whose portrait I had 
just painted, persuaded him to do so. He gave 
me a little room in the White House, but his mind 
seemed to be absorbed, and I couldn’t make much 
progress. It was at the time of his worst trouble 
about Louisiana, and interruptions were constant. 
The servant was constantly announcing the names 
of persons who wanted an audience. Senator Mor- 
ton, I remember, was one of them. At length I 
happened to ask Grant what he thought of Brown’s 
statue of Winfield Scott, which I had seen for the 
first time that morning. The question was a most 
fortunate one. He replied that he had heard ad- 





verse criticisms on the work, but that it looked to 
him truthful, just as Scott used to look. Then he 
launched into the fine points of the horse that Scott 
was riding, and also into reminiscences of the veteran 
soldier. His interest in the subject brought out a 
movement of the eyes and brow—only a slight move- 
ment, lasting a few moments—but I think I got it.” 

I spoke of General Grant’s popularity in England 
and of his country’s apparent pleasure in that popu- 
larity. 

“Yes,” said the artist, “‘the public seems to be 
getting hold of his large facts and traits, and ignor- 
ing his petty ones—just the principles of portraiture, 
you see.” 

Grant’s picture was not the only recent painting 
in the studio. Sherman’s was there, and so was 
Sheridan’s—the latter especially vigorous and bold. 

“What will Grant say when he sees it?” asked 
the painter, as Sheridan, after sitting, was taking his 
leave. 

“Grant?” replied the lieutenant-general, saucily 
—Grant? Oh, he'll say, ‘Sheridan, what did you 
part your hair in the middle for?’” 

The painter took the hint; and what once 
looked like a part in the hair no longer presents 
that appearance. 

Sheridan, he says, was like a big, bouncing boy 
—just as natural, speaking his mind on all sub- 
jects with the utmost freedom. His picture, with 
Grant’s and Sherman’s, would make a fine triptych— 
Grant in the centre, looking straight out, and one of 
his great lieutenants on each side looking toward 
their captain, 

Mr. Frederick S. Winston’s life-size sitting-por- 
trait was another striking work. The artist has rep- 
resented him as a public man rather than as in the 
home-circle, because the painting is intended to be 
hung in a public place. Mr. Winston’s many busi- 
ness-friends will recognize and appreciate this por- 
trait. It is strong just where some of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s pictures are not strong. A full-length portrait 
of Miss Huntington—not, I believe, a relative of 
the artist—is exceedingly admirable for translucency 
and body of flesh ; and the black-velvet robe, snugly 
fitted, increases the breadth and largeness of effect, 
and keeps its strength by reason of the warm colors 
given to the accessories of the figure. For purity 
and simplicity of treatment, for blended tenderness 
and power—it gradually grew up to this state ; no at- 
tempt was made to get this state by after-botchings 
—the portrait is truly charming. The right forearm 
resting upon the back of a chair, the hand easily de- 
pending, produce a graceful effect—as graceful an 
effect as that produced in Mr. Benjamin C. Porter's 
portrait of a young lady in the last Academy exhibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Huntington admires Couture, and sympa- 
thizes with the methods of that artist. He spoke 
with enthusiasm of one of the French painter's 
sketches in the Boston Museum representing two 
heads of soldiers of the Revolution of ’48. With 
the aid of a magnifying-glass he was able to trace 
the processes of Couture’s work. He found them to 
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be as follows : After making the outline of the pict- | subsequently that the communication was from his 


ure in charcoal, oil, and turpentine, Couture had 
rubbed over the canvas a transparent, warm tint of a 
deep-toned salmon-color, Next, with another warm 
tint, he had deepened the strongest shadows of the 
sketch, developing the light and shade. Next he 
had painted, with a neutral gray inclining to green, 


the masses of shadow in the flesh, and into that neu- | 


tral gray had dragged some bloody tints, giving it 
fleshy illumination, Where the masses of light in 
the flesh were to be, he had first painted in a lower 
tone, rather negative, and gray, and over that had 
spread or dragged some very solid color, warm and 
rich, The under-painting in each case shone through 
in little specks, giving sparkle and life to the sur- 
face; and the whole treatment was as easy as 1t was 
masterly. 

“Couture,” he said, “has as much facility and 
certainty in every touch as any man that ever lived. 
He never tries again. If he fails in one attempt, he 
must take a new canvas or blacken over the old one. 
For the lights of his flesh” (here Mr. Huntington 
referred to some notes made during his own study 
of art in Paris) ‘Couture uses Naples yellow and 
vermilion, with cobalt broken in; and for the deep 
shadows he uses cobalt and brown-red. He divides 
colorists into three classes : the silvery, represented 
by Paul Veronese and Correggio ; the amber, repre- 
sented by Titian and Giorgione ; and the bitumi- 
nous, represented by Rembrandt. He says that 
pearliness warmed is a characteristic of all three 
classes : without this quality, the silver turns to lead, 
the gold to copper, and the bitumen to snuffy 
brown.” 

Of all the pictures in his studio and the other 
rooms of his house—the number of these treasures is 
legion—Mr. Huntington values a small Kensett 
called “In the Woods,” and representing a.scene 
above the Kauterskill Falls in the Catskills. It re- 


produces the most subtile effects of atmosphere and | 


color, and is also exceedingly bold and fresh. The 
grays in it are so rich! Many of Mr. Kensett’s 
friends will remember this highly poetic and beauti- 
ful example ; and none of them will be inclined to 
question Mr. Huntington’s estimate of the lamented 
and beloved artist, whose place is vacant still. In 
speaking of one of Kensett’s sea-scenes—the one 
entitled “Eagle Rock,” and owned by the artist 
Hicks—Mr. Huntington, after mentioning its ex- 
treme brilliancy of color, its quiet, distant, sunlit 
effects, its exquisite wave-drawing, its truthfulness, 
and its delightful feeling, exclaimed, ‘‘ I don’t think 
any man ever did those things as well as he !” 

I was attracted by an unfinished head of the late 
Professor Agassiz, very like the original in its cheer- 
ful alacrity, frankness, and boyish freshness. 

“The very day I finished it,” said the artist, “at 
the end of the second sitting—I could get only two 
sittings—a leiter was brought in to the professor. 
He read it eagerly, and his countenance fell. After 


a moment’s pause, he exclaimed, with a pathos born | 


of despair, ‘I shall never again, as long as I live, 
have the expression I have had to-day.’ I learned 








daughter, who had gone to Europe for her health, 
and who in hopelessness had written him of the worst. 
She soon died.” 

Carl Becker’s ‘* Music-Lesson,” decidedly Titian- 
esque in color and composition ; Steinheil’s simple, 
thoughtful “ Retour sur le Passé,” from the Salon of 
1876, and an original Bonifazio representing three 
female figures with St. Ursula and her bundle of 
arrows in the centre, are notable works in the artist’s 
collection. “Gray,” he said (he spoke very appre- 
ciatingly of Mr. Gray, the portrait-painter, and 
showed me several works of his that will not die), 
“says there is no doubt about the originality of that 
Bonifazio. Its pearliness and warmth are obvious, 
and that pulpy kind of delicate flesh in the cheeks 1s 
unmistakable. Only a contemporary of Titian could 
have produced that picture.” Not far from it was a 
charming portrait of Mrs, Huntington by Gray, full 
of subdued beauty of color, and fine in personal his- 
tory and repose—one of Wordsworth’s faces “in 
which did meet sweet records, promises as sweet.” 

Some old tapestry, woven with the story of poor 
Dido ; a suit of armor ornamented with arabesque 
forms and inlaid with gold ; easels and easy-chairs ; 
all sorts of plaster-casts of human bodies and parts 
of bodies ; two copies from Titian; one from Stu- 
art’s “General Gates ;” one from Couture ; an original 
Stuart ; Hoyt’s copy of the head of Rembrandt in the 
Uffizzi Gallery, with its noble quality and texture, 
and its “ rotten-ripe” look ; a portrait of Dr. Guyot, 
of Princeton College—that scholarly and beloved pro- 
fessor—these are some of the attractions in Mr. 
Huntington’s studio and the adjoining rooms. The 
studio itself is a delightfully confused and comfort- 
able place open wide to a fine north light. 

His reminiscences of early friends were inter- 
esting. Washington Allston he did not know very 
well, having passed only a part of one evening with 
him in Boston. Mr. Huntington went at about 
eleven o'clock, in company with a lady friend, who 
thought even that hour of the night was a little early 
for making a call upon Allston. Mr. Huntington 
remembers that the artist, who was bright and full of 
spirit, got out a little saucer of cigars, and some 
apples ; and that he took the trouble to go down- 
stairs and draw some cider for his guests. Allston’s 
conversation was full of anecdotes of himself, of the 
painter Leslie, of old times in England, and of Cole- 
ridge, whom he greatly admired and loved. At 
half-past twelve o'clock in the morning, his visitors 
arose to depart. “I thought,” said Mr. Hunting- 
ton, ‘that I had staid long enough. But Allston 
insisted that it was early yet—only the edge of the 
evening ; and going up to the lady he laid his hand 
upon her arm and with great earnestness besought 
her not to go. Half an hour later, when we re- 
newed our attempt to get away, he remarked that it 
was a pity we had to leave so soon. He never went 
to bed himself before two o’clock in the morning.” 

The painter Cole, whom Mr. Huntington knew 


| well, was “a sensitive, delicately-constituted man, 


gentle, affectionate, and cheerful, and funny and 
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frolicsome as achild. He caught the spirit of our 
wild American landscape with wonderful power, es- 
pecially in the smaller pictures painted in his mid- 
dle period, Later in life, having become morbidly 
excited by the moral ideas which he attempted to 
depict upon his canvas, he produced so rapidly and 
with such fire that much of the artistic excellence of 
his earlier and smaller works was lost. His best 
works are in the rooms of the New York Historical 
Society—small reproductions of autumn American 
scenery, brilliant still, and full of truth and spirit. 
His finest works will live—there is no doubt about 
it ; he fills a niche no one else ever did fill, or ever 
can, for the time has gone by.” His “Storm in a 
Forest,” in Mr. R. M. Olyphant’s collection, is full 
of blow and fury, and is very characteristic. The 
last of the series in the Historical Society's rooms— 
a scene of utter desolation, crumbling ruins covered 
with ivy in the foreground, a stork’s nest, and a full 
moon—is, in Mr. Huntington’s opinion, the most 
nearly perfect of his paintings: “in texture and col- 
or it is absolutely perfect, as perfect as anything I 
know of. It is a great picture in every respect.” 
Inman was acharming fellow—a wag, immensely 
humorous and droll. His studio and Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s were in the same building. He painted with 
great rapidity and facility. It was generally thought 
that he painted ladies best. He was constantly 
cracking jokes and saying witticisms which made 
them laugh ; and consequently you will rarely see a 
serious portrait of a lady by Inman. His portraits 
of old men, determined, solemn old men, who could 
not be moved by his drollery, were really his best ; 
e. g., the “ Bishop Moore,” of Virginia, in full episco- 
pal robes, expresses the dignity and grace of an old 
gentleman, and is replete with spirit and power. It 
now hangs in the vestry-room of Trinity Chapel, in 
Twenty-sixth Street. Bishop White’s venerable head 
is well worth looking at. Inman made several cop- 
ies of this picture, and one of the best of them is 
owned by Mrs. Rogers, of Twentieth Street, a sister 
of Dr. Muhlenberg. The portrait of Mr. Rawle, of 
Philadelphia, is a masterpiece ; the pallid warmth 
and translucency of a studious old man’s face are 
admirably rendered. A head of Chalmers in the 
Lenox Library—Mr. Lenox is an admirer of Dr. 
Chalmers—is also an important work. It was paint- 
ed when Inman was in Great Britain. Macaulay, 
Wordsworth, and other celebrities, sat for him at 
about the same time. His self-confidence and 
“push” were largely developed, and in him were 
very pleasant. Before going to England he tried to 
get orders for portraits of distinguished men in that 
country. A good story is told in this connection. A 
New-Yorker, to whom Inman had applied for an order, 
at length gave him one for a portrait of a certain noble- 
man, Lord Codrington by name. Inman received 
the commission gladly, but, of course, made no 
memorandum of the name. The Lord-Chancellor 
of England at that time was named Coddington (or 
something else very much like Codrington), and in 





the presence of the lord-chancellor appeared Inman 
with a request to be allowed to paint a portrait of | 





him for his friend, Mr. » in America. “But,” 
remonstrated the lord-chancellor, with an oath, “I 
don’t know any such gentleman ; I haven't a sin- 
gle acquaintance in America!” “Well,” replied 
Inman, not in the least daunted, “he knows you ; he’s 
a leading man in our country—plenty of money, 
influential, prominent—and he very much wants your 
portrait. He especially commissioned me to paint 
one before I left New York.” It will hardly be 
believed that the artist actually persuaded the lord- 
chancellor to give him a series of sittings ; but such 
is the fact. Inman came home with a vigorous 
and flashy portrait of him in official robes. But all 
the artist’s audacity was useless on his arrival here. 
The gentleman who had ordered a Codrington would 
not take a Coddington. The picture is now in the 
possession of Mr. George Buckam, Inman’s executor. 
It isa strong and characteristic specimen, and de- 
serves a place in a public gallery. 

A. B. Durand, now almost eighty years old, has 
been sketching during the past summer at Lake 
George, and is finely preserved. He lives in Orange, 
New Jersey. He has many claims upon the public. 
As an engraver, continued Mr. Huntington, ‘‘ he has 
done things that will stand alongside of the work 
of any other man. His engraving after Trumbull’s 
‘Declaration of Independence’ has in full measure 
the likeness and character of the original ; the vrai- 
semblance of the figures is complete, and the preci- 
sion of the lines is plucky and determined. Of later 
years he has painted landscapes and portraits, and, 
more recently, landscapes only — pleasant, sunny, 
cheerful scenery ; peacefully flowing rivers, overhang- 
ing rich trees, sunlit skies, wood-interiors, cattle in 
meadows, glimpses through forests, where are rip- 
pling streams. One of his best forest-interiors is 
owned by Mrs. Jonathan Sturgis, of New York ; an- 
other is in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. Two 
of his finest portraits—those of John Quincy Adams 
and James Madison—hang in the rooms of the 
Century Club.” No finer portraits, in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s judgment, have yet been painted in America, 
Their color, handling, and drawing, are alike admira- 
ble. As President of the National Academy of De- 
sign, Mr. Durand for a number of years served the 
arts with great fidelity, and when he had resigned 
he was unanimously requested to reconsider his resig- 
nation—a most flattering compliment from the whole 
body of Academicians. 

“ Robert W. Weir is a thorough-bred gentleman, 
and you see it in his pictures. General Totten, chief- 
engineer, used to speak enthusiastically of the service 
rendered to the United States Army by Professor 
Weir's course of instruction at West Point. The 
professor’s work is genuine, exact, persevering, con- 
scientious, and learned. One of his noblest pictures 
is ‘ The Indian Captive’ in the Boston Atheneum, 
a representation forcible and real, masterly in draw- 
ing and delicious in color. His ‘Departure of the 
Pilgrims from Holland ’—that well-known scene on 
the deck of a vessel, where the pastor is kneeling in 
prayer—tells with great dignity and beauty a most 
interesting story. Some parts of the picture — for 
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example, the sick boy—are very affecting. The sub- 


should be required at regular intervals to pass exami- 


ject is one of the most ambitious and most success- | nations, should be advanced by slow and sure stages, 


fully treated that we have had.” 


“Samuel F. B. Morse,” said Mr. Huntington, “was | 
a great deal more of an artist than he was generally | 


esteemed to be. When he was painting, a certain 
flashy style was fashionable—a style which delighted 
chiefly in delicate finish and elaboration, but forgot 
the existence of sucha substance asa soul. Pro- 
fessor Morse despised this style ; and the best of his 
portraits are painted in a good, solid, Venetian way, 
without thinness, smoothness, or slipperiness. 
had studied hard under Allston and West, and was 
an accomplished composer ; but his fondness for ex- 
periment in natural philosophy manifested itself also 
in the domain of art. He was always trying different 
textures, vehicles, and methods ; he was always fram- 
ing theories—qualities valuable in a professor, but 
interfering with simplicity of artistic pursuit. When 
I knew him he had his wires strung around his stu- 
dio, and his chemical apparatus side by side with his 
easel. His portrait of an old lady in Mr. R. M. 
Olyphant’s collection is like a Rembrandt; and his 
‘Mayor Paulding,’ in the City Hall, is exceedingly 
broad, vigorous, and manly.” 

As the President of the National Academy of 
Design, Mr. Huntington is, in a sense, a representa- 
tive of American art ; and I was interested in his 


answers to my questions concerning the needs, the | 


He | 





and should be graduated with diplomas of merit. 
Such a system thoroughly carried out would insure a 
training applicable to every department of art, with- 
out loss of originality or individuality. Our inde- 
pendent ‘ Young America’ is not in danger of fol- 
lowing slavishly in the track of any master. The late 


| John Beaufain Irving was one of those who did not 


hesitate to enter the lists for a contest with foreign 
art, selecting his subjects in fields where the most 
eminent European artists had won their laurels, 
His courage in doing so was admirable, and the fate 
cannot but be deplored which cut him off in the heat 
of the fight, while the shouts of his adherents were 
ringing in his ears. Nevertheless, the fight will be 
maintained. There will be no truce. Foreign art 
will continue to pour in its forces, and American art 
must triumph, not by imitating or decrying it, but 
by surpassing it.” 

This is not the place for a critical estimate of 
Mr. Huntington as an artist. Professor Weir, late- 
ly of West Point, is reported to have said recently 
that the President of the National Academy is the 
best portrait-painter in the United States; and, 
like everybody else, I have a great respect for Pro- 
fessor Weir’s opinion in such matters. I cannot, 


| however, close this imperfect sketch of a (to me) most 


interesting and suggestive conversation with a man 


duty, and the future, of the fine arts in this country. | whose earlier contemporaries have already handed 
** American art,” he said, “lacks thorough training | in their works to the jury of history, whose vital and 


and drilling in schools ; and whatever means may be 
devised to insure a thorough art-education, students 


should receive the best instruction in drawing, paint- | 
ing, and modeling, and should listen to practical | 
lectures on anatomy and perspective especially. They | 


artistic force is still undiminished, and whose fame is 
much wider than his wide country, without bearing 
testimony to the truth and beauty of his pictorial 
interpretations, of his personal character, and of his 
public life. 
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O* the fourth day from Malta the sky becomes 
more glowing—changing the deep blue of 
Italy for a soft, purple hue, as if tinged with a re- 
flection of the golden desert-sands. At night the 
stars are found more lustrous ; a brighter phosphoric 
splendor follows the eastward-gliding keel ; and tow- 
ard morning a faint light rises above the sea, grows 
nearer and clearer, then struggles with the glowing 
dawn—while the purple sky fades into a bright yel- 
low, the low coast-line appears, the palm-groves bar 
the clear disk of the rising sun, and over the squalor 
and splendor of Alexandria falls the brilliant color of 
an Egyptian morning. 

“ Immutability,” wrote Eliot Warburton, “ is the 
most striking characteristic of the East ;” but, dur- 
ing the forty years since that was written, Egypt has 
witnessed vaster changes than through all the forty 
centuries hitherto; and our first greeting from the 
land of Mizraim—the faint star that beckoned 
through the fading darkness—is a fitting introduc- 
tion to the Egypt of to-day. 





Pharos, that for so | 
many ages guided the keels of the world through his problems to the world ; and here, too, Cleopatra 


the gates of the East, no longer calls the wanderer 
from the sea—its tower is deserted, its light extin- 
guished. Our star was the lamp on Ras-el-Teen, 
and belongs to that great system of public works by 
which the khedive is making his country the foremost 
in the East. A dozen years ago there was but one 
lighthouse in all Egypt ; now she compares favorably 
with the best-lighted seaboards of Europe—having 
eight lamps on the Mediterranean and seven on the 
Red Sea, all of great power. 

But the new tower is unnoted, and even the 
vast moles and quays, as we swing into the harbor, 
and see the town outstretched along the low, flat 
shore. Yet this is seen with the mind more than 
with the eye. It is the city of Isis and Osiris, of 
Jupiter, Christ, and Mohammed ; the city of Alex- 
ander and Cesar, of Amrou and Napoleon. Here 
the Septuagint was born, and the neo-Platonists 
dreamed ; while St. Mark, Justin Martyr, and Ori- 
gen, taught the new doctrine of the Son of God. 
Here Aratus sang, Lucian wrote, and Euclid gave 
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loved and perished, Hypatia discoursed and charmed, 
and the lovely Catherine was caught up by the an- 
gels. Where are the fifteen miles of walls, the four 
thousand palaces, the magnificent temples? In- 
visible as the souls of those whp dwelt here! This 
is not Alexandria, but Iskanderiyeh, the “ piebald 
town ” of the khedive, the port of modern Egypt. 

Alexandria, with its motley throngs and incon- 
gruous buildings, calls the mind sharply to consider 
the rapid growth of the country, and furnishes in it- 
self a measure of her material progress. Through 
the municipal improvements of the khedive, a large 
part of the modern city takes rank with most second- 
class French and English towns in respect of light- 
ing, paving, cleanliness, and police. But the most 
noticeable feature is its increase of commercial pros- 
perity and population—the latter growing from six 
thousand a century ago to over two hundred thou- 
sand at the present day. Through Alexandria passes 
over ninety per cent. of the foreign trade of Egypt, 
which has constantly outstripped the rapidly-increas- 
ing revenue, and grown threefold in one decade, 
with the balance of trade largely in favor of the 
country.' 

From the customs returns of the port we find 


that the three staple exports from Egypt are cotton, | 


cereals, and sugar. The trade in cotton received a 
great impetus from the American civil war, and be- 
tween that date and this the annual shipments have 
more than doubled. But the great demand for this 
staple caused a falling-off in the culture of cereals, 
which threatened an Egyptian famine, and at one 
time the duty was suspended to encourage importa- 
tion of grain. Within ten years the export of beans 
increased tenfold, and of wheat a hundred-fold, 
with an almost constant increase in price. But the 
most wonderful commercial growth is seen in the 
production of sugar. This began, on any noticeable 
scale, only in 1867, when the erection of the great 
Daira factories raised the manufacture to the front 
rank of native industries. During the next eight 
years the quantity exported rose fiftyfold ; and to- 
day Egypt stands abreast of Brazil, which supplies 
one-twelfth of the sugar consumed by the whole 
world. All these commodities, with a score of oth- 
ers that help form the great total given, are products 
of Egypt proper ; but vast quantities of other mer- 
chandise come from sultry Soudan, from sand-be- 
leaguered Darfour, and from holy Hedjaz beyond 
the Red Sea—borne by caravans to Cairo, their 
“port of delivery.” These fleets of the desert bring 
precious mother-of-pearl, ivory, ostrich - feathers, 
gums, incense, coffee, senna, and costly drugs. Eve- 
ry year the sands are tracked by more numerous 
feet, and the lines of camels grow longer, and their 


1 In 1862 the revenue was less than £5,000,000, and the ex- 
ports and imports—excluding goods in transit—about £6,445,- 
ooo ; while in 1872 these figures had increased respectively to 
27,503,643 and £18,323,800. For the past two years the reve- 
nue has outstripped the national trade, owing to the increase of 
taxation caused by the heavy debt. 

For many of the facts in this article we are indebted to 
“Egypt as It Is.” By J.C. McCoan. New York: H. Holt 
& Co. 


burdens more weighty. The opening of the railway 
| through Soudan, and of navigation on the Upper 
Nile, will still further stimulate this inland trade, al- 
ready of great value to Egypt. Her imports also 
display a steady improvement, while their nature 
and their increase show a rapid development of do- 
mestic comfort and even luxury among the people. 

To accommodate this growing trade, which brings 
to Alexandria three thousand ships a year, the khe- 
dive is building works in the harbor on a gigantic 
scale. Already a splendid floating-dock affords the 
only means of repairs for merchant-ships yet found 
in the Levant; while a vast breakwater, an inner 
harbor-mole, and a line of quays along the whole 
sweep of shore, are rising above the dangerous seas, 
and when completed will give the port a perfectly 
landlocked harbor, where ships can load and dis- 
charge securely in all weathers, and find the only 
safe anchorage from Tunis to Smyrna. 

Although Alexandria is the gate of Egypt, and 
Egypt is the Nile, yet the city is far from the river. 
Fifty miles must be passed between the banks of the 
Mahmoudieh—part of that vast canal-system which 
stripes the Delta in every direction—ere the traveler 
comes upon the lordly stream. The Delta, with its 
low, rich soil and innumerable slimy banks, forms 
the El-Bahari, or Lower Egypt, one of the three 
great divisions of the country, the other two being 
E]-Vostani, or Middle, and El-Said, or Upper Egypt. 
The view across this great tract is of the dreariest 
nature, only a few stunted date-palms breaking the 
monotony of waste-lands, brackish lagoons, and nar- 
row sand-banks reared up against the sea. But the 
traveler into Egypt no longer enters through this 
watery lane; a morning “express” from Alexan- 
dria now brings him before dinner to Cairo. The 
train shoots out across the eastern shallows of Lake 
Mareotis, plunging through dense white clouds of 
pelicans ; then flies through a hundred miles of corn 
and cotton fields, glittering with innumerable canals 
and flecked with Arab villages—the fat cupola and 
lean minaret dancing around each other as the train 
whirls past. Now the desert breaks upon the sight, 
lying east and west, unbounded but by the amethyst 
sky, stretching out into infinity, a subtile cloud of 
coast-land, the golden fabric of a dream. But no 
dream-fabric is woven into the dense column which 
rises to windward, towering five or six hundred feet 
in the perfectly cloudless air, and whirling sublimely 
across the desert to fall upon the river—a gale of 
sand. Now, too, the pyramids gloom against the 
brilliant west. The rattle and roar are unheard, the 
incongruous speed unnoticed—for the first time the 
awe and hush of Egypt fall upon the soul ! 

This irreverent rushing by rail into the very won- 
der and mystery of the “ Thousand and One Nights” 
would be more startling and painful were not the 
transition mercifully broken. The train rolls up to 
| Cairo through lovely gardens embowering pretty 
| European villas ; the station itself is like a stopping- 
| place on the Pacific Railroad ; and between the ter- 
| minus and the old mural gate an entire new town has 
| grown up, with broad streets and handsome European 
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blocks, where a dozen years ago were only cropped 
fields and desolate wastes. Once inside the city, the 
mingling of the Orient and the Occident is for a time 
bewildering. Great Al-Cairo rushes upon us as it 
was under Saladin and his successors. We see the 
blood-stained tent of Amrou, with the dove building 
her nest in its folds ; the citadel tells us only of the 
desperate leap of the last of the Mamelukes ; the 
tombs of the Mamelukes, the five hundred mosques, 
the narrow, writhing, mysterious streets, the quaint 
architecture, and the latticed windows—all whisper 
to us darkly of the Arab city, the city of romance 
and tragedy. But Cairo is now a French city as 
well. The old labyrinth of dark, filthy lanes and 
alleys no longer greets the new-comer ; whole quar- 
ters have been pulled down and “ Haussmannized ;” 
and the ride from the station to the hotel is no longer 
on donkey-back beneath serpentine streaks of sky, 
but in a European cab, through noble avenues of 
shops that might be in New York or Paris but for 
the indescribable light that makes even their sharp 
outlines look soft and languid. 

Cairo is the queen of Eastern cities. Striking 
her roots deep down into the rich mould of Arab an- 
tiquity, she is rapidly blossoming into a splendid 
nineteenth-century flower: for here the most Occi- 
dental of Eastern rulers has wrought his Western 
tastes into brick and stone, and has created that 
system of administration which at last gives Egypt 
the benefits of enlightened government. Several of 
the city’s quarters have been modernized : the Eske- 
bieh, with its gloomy and forbidding Copt quarter, 
its scraggy palms and filthy marsh, has been com- 
pletely transformed ; the old meidan now blossoms 
luxuriantly under the hands of a French gardener, 
the narrow canal being turned into a beautiful lake, 
and the entire square having become a paradise of 
green turf, cool walks, tinkling cascades, sprinkled 
over with cafés and theatres, and vocal with the 
music of military bands. All around the Eskebieh, 
too, are fine boulevards and public buildings, Here 
are the government ministries and imposing blocks 
of European shops and dwellings. Cairo is also 
Egypt’s social metropolis. The traveler now, of 
whatever country, may find congenial mates, and 
all the concomitants of European life—good hotels, 
bachelor’s quarters, pleasant clubs, an opera-house, a 
French theatre, and even tables where he may stake 
his money, although the khedive has shrewdly refused 
to allow M. Blanc, the play-king of Homburg and 
Monaco, to open a “‘ Kursaal” in the city. But the 
special winter delights are the drives over the Shoo- 
tra Road, a splendid avenue of acacias and syca- 
mores, and the frequent balls and concerts at the pal- 
aces. : 

Of these palaces the khedive has five around 
Cairo, but the Kasr-en-Nil, on the right bank above, 
and the Abdeen Palace, in New Cairo, are the favor- 
ites. The former consists of a large central hall and 
two corridors on the ground-floor, from which rises a 
rich and massive marble staircase to the great draw- 
ing-room and the chambers above. The drawing- 
room is bewilderingly cluttered with costliest rugs, 
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ottomans, and other furnishings, while the walls are 
embellished with ghastly cracks and immense nail- 
holes, and the massive doors are without paint. Here 
the khedive may look from one window on the flower 
of his army in their quarters scattered around the 
palace ; and from another he sees the Nile, the very 
life of his empire, and beyond the pyramids pointing 
solemnly to heaven, and showing him that kings may 
leave an immortal legacy after they themselves are 
forgotten. The Abdeen Palace is a blaze of Eastern 
and modern spiendor. The walls are hung with 
numberless mirrors, till one man seems a hundred. 
Four-posters of silver, marble fountains, gigantic 
chandeliers, Pharaonic, Oriental, and Parisian furni- 
ture, make the immense saloons gorgeous with the 
meeting of Egypt’s various ages ; while amid all the 
love of art and literature has scattered works of eve- 
ry school and books of every tongue. 

As it is in this favorite winter-palace of Abdeen 
that the khedive spends the most of his busy life, 
and manages himself the reins of the government he 
has given his people, we shall have no better oppor- 
tunity to look closely at the sovereign and his ad- 
ministration. Ismail Pasha, a grandson of the great 
Mehemet Ali, and son of that Ibrahim who scourged 
Syria and Greece, is now in his forty-seventh year, 
and has been on the throne since 1863. His youth 
was spent in study at Taris, and to the training 
and tastes he there received are largely to be cred- 
ited the vigor and beneficence of his reign. He in- 
herited the rank of viceroy, but in 1866, by nearly 
doubling the annual tribute to Stamboul, he obtained 
from the Porte the title and rank of Khédiv-el-Misr, 
or King of Egypt, and the succession to the throne 
was made direct from father to son, instead of fall- 
ing to the eldest male of the family of Mehemet Ali. 
Subsequent concessions from the sultan have made 
the khedive an independent sovereign, lacking only 
the right to make war and peace, and owing an an- 
nual tribute, and a military contingent in case of 
need. 

In the Abdeen Palace there is a modest chamber, 
simply furnished with a Persian carpet, a damask- 
covered divan, a few chairs to match, and a small 
gilt table. Hither every morning at eight comes the 
prince. His imposing form, clear bright eye, and 
firm mouth, show a man of great power; and as he 
steps briskly into the room the whole apartment 
takes on an air of business. From behind the small 
gilt table, where he seats himself, he rules his coun- 
try absolutely—for the khedive, like Louis XIV., is 
the state. Although the formal work of administra- 
tion is carried on through a Privy Council and eight 
ministers, these are but mere agents of his personal 
will, and he himself conducts every measure, from 
the approval of a contract for coals to the negotia- 
tion of a treaty. The smallest details of routine 
pass under his eye, and the meanest officer in the 
kingdom is directly responsible to him. As he sits 
at the table for his daily receptions, his brain is 
teeming with future plans for his people, and with 
the details of those vast schemes, public and private, 
already in progress. He came to the throne with 
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a definite, broad, and enlightened policy of govern- 
ment formed in his mind ; and his first act was one 
of far-reaching mercy to his poorest subjects, His 
private business, too, is of great magnitude, and al- 
ready his indefatigable energy and sound judgment 
have made him the wealthiest land-owner in Egypt. 
But now the two Arab chasseurs on the stair-landing 
throw open the door, and the first party enters, the 
khedive’s sons, who are the chiefs of the Privy Coun- 
cil and the Ministers of War, Finance, and Public 
Works, After this follows the reception of the other 
ministers and of such functionaries as may have 
occasion to consult him. Then, till noon, comes a 
long line of consuls-general and such foreigners as 
feel a desire to converse with royalty. One of the 
most remarkable traits of the khedive is his accessi- 
bility to strangers. His greeting is always courteous 
and cordial ; his French the most faultless Parisian ; 
and his conversational powers are brilliant. His 
knowledge, too, is encyclopedic: he talks on every 
subject as if he were a specialist in each. This au- 
dience is closed when the gun from the citadel an- 
nounces the hour of noon, and his highness with- 
draws an hour for breakfast ; but the end of this 
brief space finds him again at his post, where he sits 
transacting every kind of business until seven in the 
evening, when another hour is given to dinner. Af- 
ter this—except on the not too frequent occasions 
when he passes the evening on the balcony, smoking 
and chatting with personal friends—the khedive re- 
turns yet again to the chamber, and until past mid- 
night he keeps at work, surrounded by his whole 
staff of secretaries, chamberlains, and other officials. 
Thus fourteen hours of hard toil on nearly every day 
in the year attest the intense vitality and administra- 
tive vigor of the man whom some look upon as a 
modern Sardanapalus. 

The administration through which the khedive’s 
energy and wisdom are bestowed upon the people is 
well adapted to the needs of the country. The 
Privy Council, presided over by the heir-apparent, 
comprises the eight ministers, the Sheik-ul-Islam, and 
eight or nine other functionaries. It acts as a court 
of administrative review, and its decisions, when ap- 
proved by the khedive, are final. The treasury de- 
partment consists of the khedive’s second son as 
minister ; a finance committee, on which are two 
English and French controllers-general ; and a pub- 
lic-debt commission, composed of foreigners sent out 
by their governments, The present remarkable fer- 
sonnel of this administration insures the skillful man- 
agement of the financial interests of the country. 
The Ministries of Foreign Affairs and of Justice are 
now associated, and the latter has just become of 
great importance through the establishment of the in- 
ternational courts. The recent minister, Nubar Pasha, 
was an honest Christian; and the present chief, 
though a Moslem, is a man of integrity and ability. 
Then follow the Ministry of the Interior, also under 
the heir-apparent, having charge of the provincial ad- 
ministration ; the Ministry of War, of great impor- 
tance, presided over by the khedive’s third son, Prince 
Hassan Pasha, an Oxford D. C. L., and a major in 





the Prussian army; the Ministry of Marine, almost 
useless, as the sultan’s jealousy forbids Egypt to 
maintain a navy ; the Ministry of Commerce, but a 
year old and of great efficiency, modeled on the 
British Board of Trade ; the joint Ministries of Pub- 
lic Works and Agriculture, superintending canals, 
telegraphs, railways, and the methods of husbandry ; 
and the Ministries of Public Instruction and Vagfs, 
or mosque lands, for the maintenance of education. 
The customs service and the post-office are two sub- 
departments, in which the most wonderful improve- 
ments are now in progress, Of all these the postal 
service is the only department around which clings 
any charm of Oriental romance. Lithe, half-naked 
figures glide through the forests of the Soudan, and 
fleet camels skim the widest desert to the green out- 
posts of civilization, carrying the missives of love or 
business. Vernet’s vivid picture of ‘‘ Le Poste du 
Désert ” still faithfully portrays a large part of the 
khedive’s postal service, for five hundred of these 
swarthy riders track the sands with the mails of 
Egypt. 

The provincial administration rests finally on 
popular election, as the Sheik-el-beled, or village 
head-mazn, is chosen by his fellows; but his responsi- 
bility goes up to the khedive through a graded sys- 
tem of nazirs, mdmours, and mudirs. With these 
officers are associated five councils of agriculture and 
an administrative council for every commune. The 
first have charge of all public works and agriculture 
within their respective districts; and their plans are 
carried out in detail by the communal councils. But 
the voice of the people has even a wider hearing; 
for in 1866 the khedive revived the old A/ejlis-Shora- 
el-Nush, or Assembly of Delegates—an embryo Par- 
liament elected by the communes—which meets 
once a year to criticise the government reports and 
give advice on all matters of public concern. Its 
advice, too, is often followed, even in measures of 
great moment ; and when, last year, the khedive de- 
termined to repeal the chief tax-law, he was restrained 
by the disapproval of the delegates. 

A giance at some of the wonders wrought by the 
department of public works will show in what way 
the khedive is rivaling the pyramid-builders, and 
also suggest one cause of Egypt’s gigantic debt. 
Eleven hundred miles of railway traverse the coun- 
try, of which nearly a thousand were laid in the 
present reign; and the lines are steadily creeping 
southward into the very heart of the Soudan, whence 
they will stretch across the desert to Darfour. The 
magnificent iron structure spanning the Nile at Cairo 
—treplacing the old dangerous ferry to the Pyramids 
—is but one of five hundred bridges built by the 
present ruler. 

The harbor-works and canals—but to appreciate 
these we must take a run to Ismailia and the Isth- 
mus. For some way the train passes along the 
wretched hovels of the suburbs. The glimpses of 
the interior are far from pleasant, but occasionally a 
doorway is filled by a figure of wonderful grace and 
beauty, as some poor water-carrier turns her eyes 
upon the flying caravan. For thirty miles the ride is 
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through the richest fields of Egypt, of which the 
Nile is both creator and preserver. At Benleh the 
great fresh-water canal from the Nile is struck, and 
the line runs beside this all the way to Ismailia, 
This, the prettiest and most attractive town in Egypt, 
is a creation of the Suez Canal—for sixteen years 
ago its site was a waste of sand. It stands in the 
very centre of the Isthmus, on the western shore of 
Lake Timsah, and shutting out the desert by a 
broad belt of luxuriant gardens of flowers and fruit- 
trees. The houses are mostly of stone, but Egyptian 
wood-workers have covered their many and wide 
apertures with such fantastic designs of open-work 
that the place is like a fairy city. The houses on 
the esplanade, facing the lake and the Freshwater 
Canal, seem like exquisite bits of stage-scenery. Be- 
yond the blooming gardens of banana, orange, cac- 
tus, and all tropical plants, lies the limitless desert, 
which the hand of man has thus made to blossom as 
the rose. If Ismailia was made by the Suez Canal, it 
is kept alive only by the Freshwater Canal—a work 
of the present reign—coming one hundred and thirty 
miles from the Nile. Here immense pumps raise 
it into a conduit, by which it flows on to Port Said 
and the intermediate stations. 

From Ismailia, a few hours’ steaming over the 
Suez Canal brings us to Port Said, its northern ter- 
minus. It is here that M. de Lesseps and his work- 
men landed, in April, 1859, and found nothing but a 
barren desert. The very soil the town stands on had 
to be made by spreading out mud taken from the 
neighboring Lake Menzaleh. The coast was an open 
roadstead, and the artificial port which has been 
created is one of the great works of the present reign. 
Two enormous moles are built so far into the sea that 
a triangular harbor is formed of over five hundred 
acres. Beyond this harbor open three great ‘‘ ba- 
sins,” all artificial, and through these the Maritime 
Canal is reached. 

We return to Cairo, but, before beginning the 
Nile journey to view Egypt past and present, and 
cast her horoscope for the future, there are yet other 
canal-works to be seen, which belong in their mag- 
nitude to the present reign. Down the river from 
Cairo we pass first the lower part of the city—not 
often seen by travelers now since the building of 
the railway—picturesque enough with old, toppling 
houses hanging over the river, with long lines of 
native boats, wonderful with enormous yards and 
many-colored crews—we glide by long lines of kiosks 
and palaces, ruined walls of masonry, jetties, and 
quays, which the Nile undermines as fast as they are 
built, and in two hours we reach the Grand Barrage. 

Every one knows that “ Egypt is the gift of the 
Nile,” as Herodotus puts it, and that every year the 
equatorial rains swell the river to a mighty flood, thus 
bringing the wealth of Africa into the land of the 
desert. The annual overflow begins in June and 
reaches its height in September ; and, meanwhile, 
the water possesses all the country, except the mounds 
on which the cities stand—the villagers everywhere 
wading about like marsh-birds ; the land becomes a 
vast archipelago and every city a Venice. As soon 





as the rise is noticed at Khartoom, the wires flash 
the news to Cairo, and the people vigorously prepare 
to protect the embankments that fence the river from 
Assouan to the sea. Eight hundred and forty large 
canals, besides innumerable smaller ones, of which 
more than one-eighth were built during the present 
reign, receive the overflow and retain it for irrigation. 
The system is at once simple and efficient. In Up- 
per Egypt a number of reservoirs hold most of the 
supply needed between Assouan and Assiout ; simi- 
lar basins are drawn on when needed as far down as 
Cairo ; and below here the work is wholly done by 
canals. Of these, the largest tap the Nile at a greater 
elevation than the land they are to water—are them- 
selves tapped by secondary canals, and these by still 
lower and smaller channels, which are turned into 
courses that are cut by the villagers at will. When 
the annual rise comes on, the great canals are first 
filled until they overflow and inundate the neigh- 
boring country before the water is let into the next 
smaller, and so it continues down to the finest water- 
courses. 

Extensive as this great system is, it is yet insuffi- 
cient to water all the area under cultivation, to say 
nothing of land that might be reclaimed. To attain 
this, the water in the main canals must be kept all the 
year round at the height it reaches when the river 
has risen twelve or fifteen feet ; and for this purpose 
Mehemet Ali constructed the Barrage of the Nile, 
just below the apex of the Delta. The plan was to 
build a vast double bridge or viaduct, the western 
part of which was to span and dam back the Rosetta 
and the eastern the Damietta branch of the river. 
When the voluptuous bigot, Abbas Pasha, reached 
the throne, the work was suspended, and not until 
recently resumed. The section over the Rosetta 
branch is complete, and produces a majestic archi- 
tectural effect. Sixty-two arches of carved stone, 
rising fifty feet above the river, are capped by a line 
of beautiful, crenellated towers. Two lofty towers 
in the centre, also, correspond with their mates, a 
third of a mile apart at each end of thedam. The 
Damietta section, like but longer, is totally incom- 
plete in its sluice arrangements. The work now 
going on will remedy this defect, and construct an 
entirely new set of sluices just below the present 
dams. This, with the auxiliary works, will render 
possible the reclaiming of vast tracts of new land, 
insure the complete irrigation of Lower Egypt, and 
prove a great and enduring monument of the reign 
of Ismail I. 

Times have changed on the Nile lately. The 
typical modern traveler can “do” Egypt as he would 
the Continent, and the Nile ‘‘ voyage” may be made 
in three weeks on the steamers of the Khedivieh 
Company, or, better—or worse—still, by rail to As- 
siout and thence to the Cataract by steamer. The 
dreamers and lotus-eaters still abound, however, and 
the favorite method is yet by the old-fashioned daha- 
beeyah—so old-fashioned that its exact counterpart is 
found painted on the tombs of the Pharaohs. Yet 
even these boats change, in size if not in style. 
When Warburton ascended the Nile, the dahkabeeyah 
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was thirty-five or fifty feet long, with a cabin not 
more than four feet in height ; now many are found 
with a length of one hundred and twenty-five feet, 
and with cabins eight feet in the clear. Unfortu- 
nately, this result of the demands of modern luxury 
‘necessitates also an increase of the already enormous 
sail, and thus greater risks are incurred every year 
from the unwarning gusts that descend upon the 
river, The great rendezvous for the boats is still, as 
ever, at Boulak, and it is necessary to make an early 
call, as the few best ones are often engaged a year in 
advance by letter from England or the United States. 

Mosques, palaces, and ruins, pass us in bewilder- 
ing confusion as we glide up the mighty stream from 
the capital ; fields of the most delicious green shine 
through the waving date-palms ; and the last glimpse 
of Cairo the Victorious is the great mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, shining gloriously over a bend in the river, 
in the glow of the setting sun, its two slender mina- 
rets seeking heaven like shafts of flame. On the 
right rise the Pyramids of Gizeh, across a plain 
blooming with richest verdure and studded with vil- 
lages set in thickets of palms, tamarisks, acacias, and 
sycamore-figs ; while far to the south, through the 
palms of Memphis, gloom faintly against the brilliant 
sky the Pyramids of Abousheir, Sakkara, and Da- 
shour. 

But these grandest of all human monuments— 
which, though awful with the age of sixty centuries, are 
still the most impressive artificial features of Egypt 
as it is—must not draw us away from the study of 
Egypt's progress, condition, and prospects ; for ours 
is a tour for information, not for luxury—we must 
look through the past into the present. 

Yet we cannot forget that we are on the Nile. 
No angular form of “‘ninteenth-century progress ” 
—whose only ornament is a string of figures, as the 
JSellah women wear coins about their necks—can 
hide from us the sublime vision of the past, which 
throws its mystic mantle around us on our way. The 
spirit of the hoary stream descends upon us as “it 
flows through old, hushed Egypt and its sands, like 
some grave, mighty thought threading a dream "— 
the dream of the ages! Moses was cradled in these 
waters, and the Christ-child fed on them. Here 
Herodotus travailed and brought forth history ; here 
Homer sang, and Isaiah swept the chords of proph- 
ecy. Soon the waters woke to other strains, for there 
passed the golden barge of Cleopatra, with oars of 
silver and perfumed sails of silk, ringing with the 
voluptuous laughter of naked nymphs. Hither 
came Pliny and Tibullus, asking, reverently and 
with clasped hands, “ Nile pater, queenam te dicere 
causas?” Restless and thwarted, the mind of the 
world has ever brooded over the mystery. “ Whence 
spring your streams, O Sihor?” said the Hebrews. 
“‘O Hapimou, abyss of waters!” cried the ancient 
priests, as they bowed before the god Nilus at 
Thebes, “we invoke thee to tell us whence thou 
comest, for this alone we desire to learn, and know 
not.” Lucian with his Roman companions walked 
these banks and prophesied that, if any nation should 
try to draw away the veils which the naiads of the 





stream had woven about their shining forms, it should 
not prosper ; but Horace cried, “ Fortunate shall he 
be who discovers the source of the Nile!” and Cesar, 
great with wondrous wars, hoped to win immortality 
to his name by being the first to look upon its foun- 
tains ; while the Moslems reverently accepted the 
mystery, and wrote in gratitude on the Nilometer at 
Rhodes the words of blind old Homer, ‘‘ Sent by 
God from heaven.” The mystery is vanished. The 
virgin of geographical romance, so long and warm- 
ly wooed, yields her unveiled beauty to the pursuer. 
The sources of the Nile are no longer in heaven, or 
the Mountains of the Moon—its lands are no more 
lands of fable, but of fact. Has it thus lost any of 
its charm ? 

Not to us, at least, as we sit beneath the Etesian 
wind, and watch the gliding valley. The valley, too, 
changes. Karnak was built beyond the reach of the 
flood, but now its temple beats back the inundation, 
and the Colossi, which sat for ages with unwashed 
feet, look down upon a plain of waters. The Cata- 
racts, which were said by the ancients to ‘‘ vex the 
stars with their foam,” now sing in murmuring lulla- 
bies ; while the river, shooting ever with a swifter 
current, pushes its wealth every year farther into the 
desert. Let us follow its flowing with the mind, and 
consider awhile this land and people, of which, in 
the words of the old prayer, the Nile is “not only 
the creator, but the constant and bountiful benefac- 
tor!” 

Although Egypt stretches along the Mediterra- 
nean from Cape Hazaif to El-Arish on the frontier 
of Palestine, and covers the desert and western shore 
of the Red Sea to Cape Buras, it still remains true 
that Egypt is the Nile. For as brave explorers have 
unfolded more and more of the mighty river, the 
Egyptian arms have followed, and stretched the 
boundaries farther toward the south, until now 
Egypt extends from the Mediterranean to the Vic- 
toria N’yanza, and along the equator to the frontier 
of Zanzibar—a territory more than five times as 
great as that ruled by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, 
and the caliphs. More than this, Darfour, the Dar- 
fertit country, and Gondokoro, lying far to the west, 
belong now to the new empire, although loosely held 
as yet by the power of the khedive. Eighty miles 
above Cairo, a break in the Libyan range, which 
skirts the Nile Valley to far beyond Philz, forms 
the splendid valley of the Fayoom, the Garden of 
Egypt. A great cut from the river pours wealth 
into its bosom, and a perfect network of canals cov- 
ers its seven hundred square miles with luxuriant 
vegetation. Here grows every kind of product found 
in Egypt, and vast plantations of roses send their 
precious distillations throughout the Levant. Be- 
sides its capital—the ancient Crocodopolis, or Ar- 
sinoé—the Fayoom contains seventy towns and vil- 
lages, densely peopled. From Cairo to Assouan the 
average width of the cultivable valley is about six 
miles—greatly exceeding this at times, and at times 
reduced to a slender strip of verdure between the 
encroaching mountains and the stream. Beyond 
Assouan the valley vanishes for a space, while the 
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river pours through the long, rocky gorge out of Nu- 
bia. This latter country is but a narrow margin of 
land from Philz to Dongola, hotly pressed through- 
out by the Libyan wilderness and the desert of the 
Red Sea. Beyond the Second Cataract, however, 
which is a series of swift rapids a hundred miles in 
extent, the land grows wider, and the fields more 
fertile and populous, uatil, at Dongola, the Nile 
emerges from the Beled-es-Soudan, or Country of 
the Blacks. 

Of the great group of provinces thus named, 
Dongola is the finest, for its northern districts are 
watered by the Nile, which here overflows its banks 
fifteen miles, while its southern portion is in the 
zone of autumnal rains, It is here that the great 
bend of four hundred miles occurs in the river, and 
the peninsula thus formed—strangely miscalled on 
the maps the ‘‘ Desert of Bahinda”—is covered with 
crops and immense flocks of sheep, goats, and cam- 
els. Just beyond, in the country of the Berbers, the 
Nile receives its last affluent on its downward course 
—fourteen hundred miles from the sea. Southeast 
of Berber is the fine province of Taka, cultivated 
throughout, and carrying on a large trade with Ara- 
bia. Then come Atbara, well-watered table-lands 
and very rich; Khartoom, where the Blue and 
White Niles join ; Sennaar, an immense undulating 
plain, abounding in forests ; and Kordofan, which 
never suffers for water. Far west of Kordofan lies 
Darfour—annexed two years ago—a vast oasis in- 
closed by the Sahara, having a population of about 
five millions, and a large trade, especially in slaves. 
Between Kordofan and Sennaar is the Shillook 
country, which Schweinfurth says is without a paral- 
lel in the world for fertility ; while west and south 
of this lie the Darfertit and Donga countries, the 
very heart of slave-hunting and the slave-trade. 

Besides Darfour, Egypt has other bright tracks 
in the western desert—for five of the Libyan oases 
now own the rule of the khedive. The southern- 
most, or Great Oasis, lies due west of Thebes, and 
has an area of four thousand square miles. Still 
farther west is the Wah-el-Dakhleh ; and then to 
the northward stretch one after another the olive 
and date groves of Fhar&feh, the Wah-el-Behnesa, 
and the Wah-el-Zeroora, until the Oasis of Ammon 
is reached, where were once the great Jovian Temple 
and the oracle of Alexander. 

Excluding the vast southern provinces and the 
outlying desert-stations, the inhabitants of Egypt 
proper are yet as many-colored as its scenery. Be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the First Cataract 
dwell five and a half million Arabs, Copts, Turks, 
Nubians, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, with every 
possible mixture of Eastern and European blood. 
This is nearly equal to the population of Egypt un- 
der the Pharaohs, which Lane estimates at seven 
millions, and is increasing at a rate only inferior to 
that of Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, 
and which will double the population in less than 
sixty years. The settled Arabs, or fe//aheen, form 
four-fifths of the entire number, but even they are 


the Copts, who embraced Islam at the conquest by 
Amrou. Physically, they are the noblest of Egyp- 
tians, having a fine, muscular build, with oval faces, 
bright, deep-set, black eyes, straight, thick noses, 
well-formed mouths, full lips, beautiful teeth, broad 
shoulders, and finely-moulded limbs. The women, 
from twelve to twenty, are always of splendid form, 
and often of great beauty. In temperament the 
fellaheen have remained unchanged from the time 
of the Pharaohs, being “the most patient, the most 
pacific, the most home-loving, and withal the mer- 
riest race in the world.” The men are temperate 
and honest ; but the women, to speak gently, are— 
very frail. Besides the settled Arabs, there are the 
Bedouins, who retain their old nomad habits and 
proud independence, swarming the deserts, and only 
occasionally approaching the valley to graze their 
herds on the edge of civilization, while proudly re- 
fusing to intermarry with the degraded “ dwellers 
among brick.” The Turkish element came in with 
the Ottoman conquest in 1517, and for two centuries 
and a half held all the important posts in the admin- 
istration ; but at present the Turks have no influ- 
ence outside their own classes, which are chiefly 
those of artisans, shopkeepers, and the ulema. The 
free Nubians are mostly Berbers from between the 
First and Second Cataracts, who come down the 
Nile to domestic service for a few years, and return 
to their villages comparatively rich, These classes 
are all Mohammedans ; but the next great element, 
computed at five hundred thousand, is that of the 
Copts, the most ancient and the only native race in 
Egypt. Though crossed, through the ages, with the 
Persians of Cambyses and the Greeks of Alexander, 
the Copts still resemble in form and feature the 
sculptured presentments of the original race which 
cover the tombs and temples of the Nile. Their 
skins are dusky yellow ; their faces full ; their eyes 
large, black, and elongated; their noses almost 
straight and rounded at the tip ; nostrils dilated, lips 
thick, and hair black and bushy, but not woolly. 
Their character is very poor—mean, crafty, avari- 
cious, and immoral. They have a singular aptitude 
for account-keeping and the management of small 
estates ; and in these positions they are largely em- 
ployed. The Abyssinians very nearly resemble the 
Copts, whose religion also they hold ; but they are a 
handsomer people. They are mostly slaves, and the 
women—remarkable for their lustrous eyes, beautiful 
features, splendid forms, and voluptuous grace—are 
the next favorites in the harems after the white Geor- 
gians and Circassians, who are becoming very scarce. 
The Jews are the lowest, numerically and socially, 
of all the non-Moslem subjects, being more dirty, 
greedy, and bigoted, in Egypt than even in the old 
Ghetto at Rome. 

All these peoples we meet day by day as we glide 
luxuriously southward. The effect of color is as if 
all the tints in a paint-box were shaken together, but 
a varied brown is the prevailing shade. The /fe/la- 
heen are most numerous, and they are always in 
sight—ugly children (all Egyptian infants are home- 





diverse in race. Most of them are descendants of 





ly), beautiful, blooming women of twelve to twenty, 
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and hideous hags of thirty. The children are always 
naked, and even the maidens approaching maturity 
most often so. If the girls do happen to have a rag 
on them, they usually cover their faces with it as we 
approach. The modern Egyptian is wretched as a 
baby. Flies settle upon his face and lay the seeds 
of ophthalmia ; his mother will not brush them away, 
as it is contrary to her superstitions. He is kept in 
the harem as a boy, and becomes a man at fourteen. 
Remarkably precocious hitherto, he now usually 
grows dull in intellect. He received his name 
through his father rushing down to the river at his 
birth, hailing the first passing boat, announcing the 
event, and calling for a name ; and he goes through 
life on the same fatalistic principle. At fourteen 
he sets out in the world, begs or steals fifteen dollars, 
buys a wife, and then becomes a small farmer, or 
works a shadoof. He lives as his fathers before him 
for untold generations, and asks nothing better. He 
is cheerful, even merry, through all things; and 
nothing can enrage him but that which should be his 
proudest honor—to be called Gins Fara’oom, the 
race of Pharaoh. Conscription, brutal tyranny, op- 
pressive taxation, never give him the slightest desire 
to leave the valley ; his life is wrapped up with his 
own voluptuous climate, his dear river with its soft, 
lazy flow, and the murmuring of the palm-trees 
around his hovel. It is his earthly paradise, but one 
step removed from the heavenly ; and, as the gate 
between the two swings asunder, he goes contentedly 
down to death. 

One source of daily amusement is in watching 
the farming and water-raising along the banks. We 
find the system of agriculture as rude as when Jo- 
seph stored up the corn. The instruments look as 
if stolen from the tombs and temples, where, indeed, 
their exact counterparts are seen, painted and chis- 
eled four thousand years ago. English manufact- 
urers have made great efforts to introduce their im- 
proved tools of husbandry, but their success has 
been limited to the farms of the khedive and a few 
wealthy pashas, Everywhere is seen the cumbrous 
wheel of the saéia, its earthen buckets moving in 
one eternal round, and the long poles of the shadoo/, 
whose workmen stand all day nearly naked in the 
sun, lifting the water thirty or forty feet. Occa- 
sionally the sympathetic heart is gladdened by a 
sight which no temple reveals, for more than five 
hundred centrifugal steam-driven pumps along the 
Nile mingle their wheezing and clanking with the 
low, fatalistic murmurs of content which come from 
the Pharaonic machines. The most beautiful ma- 
chine, however—albeit the least costly—is in use 
among the fields farther back from the river. Sas- 
kias and shadoofs are useless here, and long lines of 
women approach the stream, bearing huge jars upon 
their heads with as much grace and dignity as ever 
queen wore a crown—marvelous statues of living, 
breathing bronze ; every movement of the stately 
figure, every wave of the simple drapery, a poem of 
perfect rhythm. 

Everybody seems to be at work in the fields, and 
we wonder where the labor-supply will come from 





when the two million acres are reclaimed, as now 
intended. This is, indeed, one of Egypt's problems. 
Nine-tenths of her entire working population now 
toil in the fields, yet the supply is but fairly sufficient. 
The present system is ruinously extravagant of men; 
the old system of irrigation must be replaced by 
steam, and modern implements must replace the rel- 
ics of the Pharaohs. Beyond this, the solution of 
the problem rests with the Government. Corvé la- 
bor, although legally abolished, is still in vogue on 
the public works and the Daira estates. This unjust 
and ruinous levy must cease, and the military con- 
scription, which is exceedingly burdensome, must be 
restricted to more reasonable limits. The benefit of 
the rapid increase in population should be given to 
the farms, not to the army. The tenure on which 
lands are held in Egypt is the same as that of all 
Moslem countries, with one important exception. 
At the financial crisis last year the Government is- 
sued what is called the “ Moukabala law,” by which, 
in consideration of receiving increased taxes until 
1886, it grants the payers indefeasible titles to their 
estates, and their land-tax is to be forever reduced 
one-half after the expiration of the term. 

The north wind moves on (it blows nine months 
in the year), and we must move with it, for time flies 
even on the Nile. What new thing can be said of 
Thebes, the City of Thrones—that ‘‘ populous No, 
that was situate among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about it, whose rampart was the sea;” of 
Luxor, “the City of Palaces ;" of Karnak, the ca- 
thedral of Thebes; of Edfou, where dwelt Horus, 
the “‘ Lord of the Seasons ;” and of the architecture 
of Egypt, which reached its full splendor in the col- 
umns that adorn these halls? Assouan is still for us 
Elephantina (the ‘‘ Isle of Flowers”), with the in- 
congruous addition of a railway-depot, and the loco- 
motive shriek is prolonged past the First Cataract 
and dies away among the hallowed halls of Philz. 
Assouan, however, has one point of intense interest to 
us, as here the smuggling of slaves is still carried on. 
We thank God that it 7s smuggling, and no longer open 
importation. The Government has strictly forbidden 
it ; the old slave-hunts by Egyptian officers are now 
abolished ; and kidnapping on Egyptian territory is 
banished to the southern districts of Sennaar and 
Kordofan, where the khedive’s power is as yet insuf- 
ficient to suppress it. The illegal trade, however, is 
still large. The chief sources of supply are now the 
great oasis of Darfour, the Shillook country, and the 
immense territory to the south and west. The atro- 
cities of the trade are inexpressible ; and, although 
Egypt is only partly answerable—as the slaves are 
carried chiefly to Zanzibar, Arabia, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Morocco, and Stamboul—yet her responsibility is so 
great that the khedive has determined upon a final 
effort to crush the nefarious traffic, and to this end 
he recently delegated to Colonel Gordon his author- 
ty over the entire Soudan. ‘So there is an end of 
slavery if God wills,” writes the noble Briton. By 
the time the slave-gangs reach Assouan they are fear- 
fully thinned by disease and brutal treatment, and it 
is comparatively easy to smuggle the remnant down 
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the river to Boulak. Once having found a master, 
the slave in Egypt is exceptionally well situated as 
compared with his wretched brethren in other coun- 
tries. His work is chiefly domestic, though the mean- 
est household drudgery is always performed by the 
free servants. He is almost universally well treated 
and cared for, and the khedive’s law grants full eman- 
cipation in every case of proven cruelty. The better 
class of male slaves are often freed and given their 
masters’ daughters in marriage ; while a vast number 
of the females lead the idle, easy, and to them happy 
life of the harem, as the exotic beauties of Georgia 
and Circassia become yearly scarcer and more expen- 
sive. 

Once back in the City of the Caliphs and the 
khedive, three matters of great interest await our 
inspection—the army, the judicial system, and the 
public schools—or the arm, heart, and mind, of New 
Egypt. The Ministry of War, under Prince Hassan 
Pasha, the khedive’s third son—who is now in Tur- 
key with the Egyptian contingent—costs the Gov- 
ernment four million dollars a year, and is thus the 
costliest, if not the most important, branch of the 
Egyptian public service. Since the accession of the 
khedive, the army has been raised from three thou- 
sand to thirty thousand men on a peace-footing, with 
a reserve of thirty thousand more. The infantry 
carry Remington rifles; the cavalry, partly revolver 
and lance, partly sabre and carbine ; the field-artil- 
lery, Krupp and smooth-bore guns ; and the garrison 
batteries are armed with cannon of the Krupp and 
Wahrendroff patterns. Besides the regular army and 
the reserve, there is a contingent of sixty thousand 
mounted Bedouins, who find their own arms and horses. 
The forces are maintained by conscription, so irregu- 
larly levied as to be very burdensome to the people ; 
and all Egyptians, of whatever rank or religion, are 
liable. The much-vexed question in Turkey is thus 
practically solved in Egypt, as the various creeds all 
work harmoniously in regimental service. The great 
weakness of the Egyptian army is its defective or- 
ganization and its complete lack of military train. 
There are no distinct territorial commands, and no 
organization into brigades and divisions. Education 
is enforced, however, throughout the ranks: every 
promotion is preceded by a strict examination ; and 
every corporal, even, must at least read and write. 
The tactics and drill are French, with the Prussian 
improvements. Two high positions have been filled by 
Americans—General Stone being chief of staff, and 
General Loring in command of the forts along the 
Mediterranean. 

The judicial system of Egypt has just undergone 
a thorough reform, and will now compare favorably 
with that of any Europeanstate. The “capitulations” 
between the Porte and the Christian powers, originally 
intended for the protection of foreigners, having 
become greatly abused by the consuls, were finally 
swept away by the khedive, who, on New-Year's-day, 
1876, and with the consent of the powers, promul- 
gated the new system of judicature. As now con- 
stituted, this includes three Tribunals of First In- 
stance and a Court of Appeal. The nominal chiefs 








of the tribunals are natives, but foreign vice-presi- 
dents actually direct their proceedings ; and of the 
eleven judges in the Court of Appeal, also, seven are 
foreigners. The judges hold office for five years, and 
as much longer as they please, or during good be- 
havior. Proceedings are conducted in Arabic, French, 
and Italian.. For disputes between themselves or 
with the authorities, the natives have still only their» 
old courts, in which Justice is far from being. even- 
handed or blind. If the international experiment, 
however, prove a success, the entire rickety native 
machinery is to be swept away, and the reform made 
universal. Egypt will then be the first Moslem state 
governed by laws in harmony with modern civiliza- 
tion, and bestowing upon all classes of its popu- 
lation equal justice and protection. ‘‘ History will 
contain no grander monument of the reign of Is- 
mail I.” 

Unless it has one mate—the public instruction. 
In this we find perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of our New Egypt. When the khedive reached the 
throne, he found the few schools of Egypt reduced 
to the lowest ebb. He immediately reorganized the 
military academies, and gradually established the 
system of scholastic machinery which is now work- 
ing such “ Egyptian wonders.” There are now nine 
strictly “ Government schools,” in which the pupils 
are fed, clothed, and lodged, by the state; besides a 
school for the blind, two girls’ schools, a normal 
school, and twenty-three municipal schools. The 
nine special schools are the Polytechnic, the Book- 
keeping and Surveying, the Law and Languages, 
three Preparatory, the Industrial, the Medical and 
Pharmageutic, and the School of Midwifery. These 
are amply supplied with competent teachers, and 
have an elaborate curriculum. The Law and Medi- 
cal Schools are especially valuable, and from the 
School of Midwifery thirty thoroughly-educated wom- 
en go forth every year to practise their art among 
that large class of the population whose prejudices 
will not admit male physicians. It should be added 
that three niore industrial schools have been just 
opened, and others are speedily to follow throughout 
the land. Next to the Government seminaries come 
the mosque colleges and Arab primary schools. In 
the first—of which the great El-Azhar at Cairo is 
chief—the instruction is extensive of its kind, but 
illiberal and un-modern. The Arab schools, of which 
there are five thousand scattered over the country, 
give an exceedingly limited education ; but the Gov- 
ernment has recently taken control of them—teach- 
ers are now furnished from the Normal School, and 
their prospects are accordingly brighter. 

It is impossible to speak of the Jewish and Greek 
schools and of those maintained by the foreign mis- 
sionary societies, or of Miss Whately’s wonderful 
enterprise, but there can be no fitter close of our 
hasty survey of New Egypt than a glance at the girls’ 
schools under the patronage of the Government. 
When Warburton was in Egypt he wrote, “ Not a 
woman can read or write, except one daughter of 
Mehemet Ali.” But in 1873 the khedive’s third wife 
opened a school at Cairo, and, although native pre- 
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judice was intense at first, the noble movement has | are thus being laid ; her future mothers are raised in 
become a complete success. One school followed | power and social esteem— it should be noted that 
another, till now a large number of Egyptian girls | monogamy is now the rule in Egypt—and henceforth 


are receiving free a thorough education. All ranks 
and creeds sit side by side, and partiality is un- 
known, 


the enlightenment that fills the, public administra- 
tions will pervade her homes, and descend with ever- 


The true foundations of Egypt’s greatness | increasing power upon her children. 





“CHERRY RIPE!” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 


CHAPTER XXXVII. (continued). 


HILIP’S perception of humor was not very 
great, nevertheless the grim irony of the situa- 
tion could not but strike him keenly. 

One of those ungovernable impulses that now 
and again possess people, urging them to some word 
or act that to the on-looker savors of madness, im- 
pelled him to burst into sudden, discordant laughter, 
and ask her did she know who and what he was that 
she received him with so many manifestations of 
joy. 

The moment of danger passed, but left him so 
pale that Mignon forgot herself to exclaim, with con- 
cern, “‘ You are ill—suffering ? ” 

** Ay, I suffer,” he said, below his breath; aloud, 
“T am well enough. Do you not know,” he said, 
with a strange smile, “ that there are two persons in 
the world of whom it is never safe to speak—your- 
self and your enemy?” 

“ But you are ill,” said Mignon, putting aside his 
speech ; “and—and you do not look happy,” she 
added ; then, frightened at herself and her boldness, 
averted her eyes from his face. 

Hitherto he had not looked at her, but now he 
did so, unwillingly, painfully ; then a sharp pang 
ran through him as he saw how changed she was, 
how pale and thin she had grown ; and this, too, was 
some more of his work. 

“And you,” he said, involuntarily, “are you hap- 
py?” 

A sudden color flamed in her cheeks. “ How 
can I be that?” she said, swiftly ; then her eyes 
sank, her color faded, she sighed, in such fashion 
that one who understood such matters would have 
said, ‘‘ This girl’s heart is full of the vague yearning 
and trouble of love, but as yet she is unconscious of 
it, and more prone to resent than acknowledge its 
influence.” 

“T fear we are none of us very happy nowadays, 
Mignon,” he said, sadly; and then the girl looked 
quickly across at him, remembering his story, and 
her heart filled with a pity that most assuredly he 
did not deserve. : 

“ Forgive me,” she said, gently, “I had forgot- 
ten ; but perhaps it may all come straight to you, as 
to me, some day.” 

He looked at her with sudden fear: had she 
heard anything—could it be possible that she sus- 
dected ? 
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“What do you know of my happiness or unhap- 
piness ?” he said, harshly—*‘ of my past or of my fu- 
ture, Mignon?” 

“T heard your story,” she said, simply, and with 
her head still turned aside, ‘‘ and—and I saw your 
wife once, and I was sorry for you.” 

She was sorry for him! He bowed his head in his 
hands and groaned aloud, and the girl, with mingled 
fear and wonder, noted how gray his hair had grown, 
how impossible it now was to complain that his eyes 
were too blue and his hair too black ! 

He lifted his head with a kind of reckless cour- 
age. 

“Have you received any news of your sister?” 
he said. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“ Have not you ?” she cried, 

“I?” he said, in slow, measured tones. 
why should I be likely to do that ?” 

“ Then you have brought me no news of my dar- 
ling?” cried the girl, wringing her hands. “ You 
have come to me empty-handed, when I have been 
so longing, so praying, to see you again, because I 
felt certain you knew something of, could ¢e// me 
something about her.” 

“TI have nothing to tell you,” he said. 

‘*From that day—in the Morgue—to this,” said 
Mignon, feverishly, ‘‘ you have not heard one word 
of her, good, bad, or indifferent?” 

“T have not heard one word.” 

“You are a man,” she cried, wildly, almost 
fiercely ; “ you are free to go where you will, to wan- 
der half the world over; and, if you had possessed 
one grain of pity for a poor girl who may have been 
wronged, betrayed, forsaken, you would have asked, 
you would have inquired—you might have gleaned 
some scraps of information about her; but you are 
like all the rest, you do not care, nobody cares what 
may become of her.” 

Was the light that came through the closed Zer- 
siennes a ghastly one, or was the fault to be louked 
for in Mr. La Mert’s own complexion? 

Mignon, catching sight of his face, paused ab- 
ruptly in her reproaches. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the girl, humbly ; 
“God knows it is not for me to take you to task, or 
to say you should do this or that—she was nothing 
to you, why should you? Only somehow I have had 
a feeling all along, ever since that day, that you took 
an interest in her, that you were sorry for her, that 
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you had met her, had perhaps spoken with her in 
Dublin, and once or twice it has occurred to me that 
perhaps she might have married somebody that you 
knew, perhaps even some friend of yours.” 

Some friend of his! Would Mrs. Dundas never 
come? Would he have to sit here forever undergo- 
ing the terrible ordeal of this girl’s cross-examina- 
tion ? 

He had prepared himself for something bad, but 
not for this. 

“‘What question was she going to put to him 
next?” he asked himself, as she stood facing him, 
her fingers nervously interlaced, her eyes full of a 
certain shame and piteous question, all in one. 

“Sir,” she said, at last, desperately, ‘‘can you 
tell me if my sister be married ?” 

He was staggered for a moment by the blow; 
then he said, doggedly : 

“T cannot tell you.” 

She shrank back ; then, seizing her courage, went 
resolutely on. 

“ But you knew her—in Dublin ?” 

"Ta." 

Though he were convicted of his sin the next 
moment, he could nct have answered her, “ No!” 

“*You saw her?” cried the girl, springing for- 
ward ; “‘ and was she well—Aaffy ?” 

“ She seemed both.” 

Ay, that was true enough ; at any rate, she had 
been—then. 

‘* Perhaps you would not be likely to hear of it,” 
she said, drooping her head, “ but did you ever hear 
that she had—a sweetheart ?” 

** Ves.” 

“* And he wanted to—to marry her?” 

“He could not marry her then,” said Philip, 
looking downward, and becoming a deeper villain in 
his own eyes with every word he uttered; “ but af- 
terward, when he became free, it was his greatest 
desire on earth that she should be his wife.” 

“ Then that explains everything,” cried the girl, 
a great light of joy breaking over her face; “ her si- 
lence—her letter—all—even the strange question she 
asked Miss Sorel about my suspecting her, and the 
promise she made that she would return to me at 
the end of two years. She was afraid that some 

gossip or other might reach me, and she wanted to 
guard against it, and Miss Sorel, and—others mis- 
understood her, as though I might not have known 
that no harm could ever come to my beautiful, proud 
Muriel, whom everybody loved.” 

She turned suddenly to Philip. The contrast of 
her transfigured, lovely face to his was striking ; but 
she was too full of her own joy to heed his looks. 

“T was angry with you just now,” she said; “I 
was so ditterly disappointed, for, you see, I did not 
know what precious news you were bringing me ; 
but I hope you will forgive me, and I thank, I bless 
you, for having made me so happy, as she will when 
she comes, and I tell her all about you.” 

When she came !—he bent his head lower still. 
How long, how long was this agony to continue ? 
“God forgive me,” she said, looking upward, 


“but I have had hard thoughts of this man whom 
Muriel loves. I have even grown to think of him 
as her enemy, and all the time—all the time, he 
loved her, all this long time he has been faithful and 
true to her always. I might have known that no one 
would have had the heart to wrong my darling, least 
of all the man whom she /oved.” 

Philip could bear it no longer; he started up, 
crying vehemently : 

“He is a bad man, Mignon, a bad man! He is 
utterly unworthy of Muriel’s love, and your good 
opinion—” 

He paused ; his heart aching as he saw all the 
sweet color, all the new-found joy, dying out of Mi- 
gnon’s face, leaving it pale and chill. 

“ A bad man!” she repeated, mechanically. 

“Ay! I know him!” 

“ He would not be kind to her, you think,” she 
said, trembling, ‘‘ and perhaps it is all his doing that 
she has not written, or sent one word to me all this 
long time?” 

He turned aside ; he had meant to prepare her 
somewhat for that which might be in store for her, 
but he could not ; it was beyond his strength to dash 
the color from her rainbow hopes, to leave her here, 
to the long and empty days of waiting, with a heavy, 
foreboding heart—no, whatever might come after, she 
should keep this one hour of gladness. 

“ Mignon,” he said, very sadly, ‘“‘do not part 
with your bright hopes, and, if you can, keep still 
your kindly thoughts of this man, who, if he has 
sinned, has also suffered—suffered—” 

He pressed his hand suddenly against his side, 
his face took a grayer shade—how old he looked, 
how desperately weary and miserable ! 

“Muriel would not love him if he were a bad 
man,” said the girl, lifting her head suddenly ; “and 
it is a very easy thing to say of a man that he is 
bad ; yes, because it is not possible for any one to 
look into his soul and see what is there ; and I have 
been told before now that men are bad, whom I have 
found good, with true and gentle hearts—” 

She paused, changing color, and he understood 
why she had paused. 

** People told you so of me, for instance?” he 
said. 

“TI did not believe them,” she said, gently, “and 
if they, were wrong about you, why should not you 
be wrong about Aim? I want you to make mea 
promise,” she added, lifting her imploring blue eyes 
to his, “and then I shall be able tosit down and wait 
for her here with a good heart. Flora has told me 
that you go about the world a great deal, never 
stopping very long in one place, and of course you 
must see a great many people; therefore there is a 
good chance, is there not, that sooner or later you 
may run up against er or him?” 

“And if I do,” he said, trembling, “ what 
then?” 

“T know it is a very great favor to ask of you,” 
she said, “ but I want you to promise me that, if you 
should see her, you will come straight away to me 








here, whether it be by day or night, and say, ‘I have 
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found her—come!’ And I will follow you, if needs 
be, to the world’s end.” 

He sprang up, the beads of sweat standing on 
his brow ; she asked him—this ? 

It was beyond his strength: he would not take 
this vow ; he blenched before the task of coming to 
her with his own condemnation on his lips, for one 
of those chill and unaccountable shadows that go 
before a great misfortune lay on his heart then, and 
told him that when next he saw Muriel it would be 
for evil, not for good. 

“ Ask me some other thing, Mignon,” he cried, 
fiercely, ‘‘ but not that—not that !” 

“Ts it so great a trouble to you, then?” said the 
girl, piteously, “It might happen that she is alone 
in a strange land, or sick, or miserable, not able to 
come or send to me, and if you knew it, you who 
have seemed to be her friend and mine always, 
would it be quite kind of you not to let me 
know?” 

If ever she were sick or sorry—if—and at this 
very moment she was wandering houseless, home- 
less, perhaps starving—and Mignon sought to exact 
this promise from him when she believed her sister 
to be well guarded and cared for! What, then, 
would be the vehemence of her demand did she 
know the truth? Ay, his manliness, his honor, his 
duty, all compelled him to take this vow upon him ; 
it was a part of his punishment, and he would not 
shrink from it. 

** You promise,” she said, her eyes, full of a child’s 
unquestioning trust and sweetness, fixed upon his 
averted face. 

Something of the old, dauntless courage that had 
made him once feared among men shone in his eyes 
as he turned at last and faced her. 

“T promise,” he said. 

A rustle of silken flounces, an exclamation of 
astonishment, a faint perfume of lavender-water, and, 
armed cap-a-fie, enter Flora. 

“ Upon my word!” she says, each syllable fall- 
ing on the ears of the listeners like sharpest notes 
of ejaculation, ‘‘and may I ask how long you have 
been entertaining Mr. La Mert?” 

“ How long?” says Mignon, turning her eyes on 
Mr. La Mert with an assured friendliness that still 
further exasperated Mrs. Dundas. ‘ How long 
would you say—half an hour—an hour?” 

Flora positively gasps, less perhaps at the girl’s 
assurance than at the new, vivid, bright beauty that 
had come to her, and that made this chit more than 
a match for herself, savoir faire, superior coloring, 
Parisian gown, and all ! 

“*The children are waiting for you,” she said, 
coldly ; “they have been expecting you all the after- 
noon !” 

And she sank into the chair, drawn suspiciously 
close to Mr. La Mert’s, that Mignon had just va- 
cated. 

“ Good-by,” said the girl, holding out her hand 
to Philip, her eyes giving him all the warm thanks 
her lips dared not utter, “and you'll come again 
soon, very soon, won't you?” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“ . . . + How the blood 
Left her young cheek, and how she used to stray 
She knew not where, and how she would say nay, 
If any said ’twas love! and yet ’twas love— 
What could it be but love?” 

SQUALLS had set in at Mrs. Dundas’s present 
abode, the weathercock pointed to “stormy,” and 
whippings, slaps, and punishments, were as plentiful 
as blackberries were out-of-doors. 

Flora was bored to death, and Flora had been 
wounded in her only vulnerable point, her vanity ; 
and as she always made a point of passing on to 
other people any inconvenience she might herself 
experience, she contrived to make the whole house- 
hold extremely uncomfortable. One person only 
(though not of her household) appeared perfectly 
indifferent to her humors, and came and went as 
before, heeding nothing. Flora regarded her some- 
times with an angry wonder, for the girl seemed to 
carry some charm that rendered her impervious to 
outward influences, yet keenly alive to those inward 
ones that painted her cheek a lovely red, that brought 
fire to her eyes and lips, that, in short, supplied the 
one thing necessary to make her beauty irresistible— 
expression. 

One would have said that some new influence 
had crept into her life and colored it, that some feel- 
ing was growing in her heart that caused her mingled 
joy and pain, but that the sweetness outweighed the 
unrest, the sure and certain hope the timid and 
trembling fear. 

And Flora, troubling herself about no intricacies 
of hidden feeling, concerning herself merely with 
this girl’s suddenly-revived brightness and beauty, 
looked at her—and wondered at this hitherto de- 
spised school-girl, who no longer merged her own 
identity in hers (Flora’s), and who dared to assume, 
day by day, those adorable airs and graces that 
beautify a woman when she has just made the dis- 
covery that she has a heart, that she possesses the 
power of charming, and that some one loves her— 
Mrs. Dundas’s sole consolation being that, if all 
these signs were occasioned by Mr. La Mert, then 
he was proving himself tolerably indifferent to them, 
since he had not once repeated the visit made on 
that Sunday afternoon when Mignon had behaved 
with a dishonesty that awakened in Flora all the 
just resentment of a noble nature. 

“ Of course, my opinion is of no value,” she had 
said, loftily, and swooping down on the girl so very 
quickly after Mignon’s own exit from the drawing- 
room as to convince her that Mr. La Mert must have 
cut his visit very short, indeed, ‘‘ but when I was 
your age I should not have dreamt of entertaining a 
young man all by myself, especially when I was aware 
that his visit was paid, not to me, but to another per- 
son !” 

“But I thought two was company, and three 
trumpery?” said Mignon, looking up from the big 
volume whence she was expounding (after her lights) 
the parable of “The Marriage at Cana” to Colin 
and Floss. 
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‘That entirely depends on who the two may 
be!” said Flora, crushingly; “in this case, and 
judging by Mr. La Mert’s face when I entered, he 
would have found ¢hree far better company !” 

“* He was not at all dull with me,” said the girl ; 
“indeed, I am sure that neither of us was thinking 
about you; it was only when we heard your dress 
outside that we even recollected you !” 

“T do not wish my daughter’s morals contaminat- 
ed,” said Flora, her face supplying all the color that 
her gown lacked ; and the sight of this young matron 
declaiming moral sentiments from a pedestal of virtue 
was a sight that made Mignon figuratively rub her 
eyes as she looked ; “therefore I beg that in her 
presence you will not converse with such freedom 
concerning your improprieties of conduct.” 

“ Oh, dear!” said Mignon, bursting into a hearty 
laugh, “ poor Floss! She zs beginning early!” And 
then she reverted to the parable, and Flora went an- 
grily away, and bad days began, as I have said, for 
the young Dundases, and the Dundas dependents. 

Fortunately, however, the period of measles was 
nearly over, and another week would see Mr. Mon- 
trose’s house empty, and the whole family established 
at Glen-luce. 


Mignon would be left all alone, and yet she did | 


not feel dull at the prospect ; on the contrary, the 
thought elated her, and a letter she received one 
morning about this time, a mere friendly little letter 
that all the world might have read and been none 
the wiser for reading, and to which she made no 
reply, since she was to see the writer so shortly, sent 
her pulse leaping, her heart dancing, so that it was 
to a strain of music, inaudible to all ears but her 
own, that her steps moved with so gay a meas- 
ure, 

On this particular day, as she walked with Colin 
the younger and Floss beneath the trees, all shining 
in the sun, with the rain that had but just ceased 
falling, she felt that earth was fair, that God was 
good, that her years were but a little over sixteen, 
and that she and the world had a long and perhaps 
merry account to settle with each other yet. How 
brave was the red, and brown, and sepia, of the 
leaves overhead! how infense and clear thé light 
upon distant objects! and how keen and sweet the 
Air, that seemed to meet the breath of Summer half- 
way, and shake hands with her, ere he gently bade 
her farewell, and renewed his old league with ap- 
proaching Winter! She could look on all the signs 
of the season without Milnes’s miserable poem pass- 
ing through her mind, that compels the soul to see 
decay and corruption everywhere visible ; rather did 
she look forward to the spring winds that would 
blow, to the new life that would take its birth from 
the extinction of the old, to the good days, full of 
life, and peace, and joy, that the year that was com- 
ing would usher in. 

Muriel was safe, Muriel would not be long now ; 
Philip’s words had removed from the girl’s heart the 
shadow that had so cruelly darkened it. And she 
had another secret source of joy that she scarcely 
dared to acknowledge, but which she sometimes 








guiltily felt to be a species of disloyalty to her sis- 
ter. 

Floss and Colin did not disturb her thoughts ; 
they were, indeed, industriously engaged in the de- 
lightful occupation of walking into every puddle 
they came to—a process not particularly favorable to 
promoting their convalescence, but of which Mignon 
took no heed. 

“And now which way shall we go?” she said, 
pausing as she came to three roads turning different 
ways ; “shall we go toward Brentford, or Hounslow, 
or Hampton Court ?” 

“’Ampton Court,” says Floss, with decision ; 
‘“*there’s a sweetie-shop that way.” ; 

And she takes the turning that will end in bull’s- 
eyes without a moment's hesitation, Mignon follow- 
ing. 

In due time the bull’s-eyes are bought, carefully 
divided between two people, thankfully sucked, and 
deeply regretted (when the last has vanished). 

They have got clear away into the country-roads 
now, between the glistening hedges, and with no 
houses to come between the eye and the stormy blue 
sky above. 

Every pale dandelion that lurked in the dripping. 
grass of the road-side, every diamond-drop of rain 
that flashed high on the bough, every cloud that 
scudded across the sky, formed to her the question, 
Yes or No? Yes or No? And the answer was 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other, so that she 
had no more reason to be satisfied with the result of 
her queries than to despair. Was it possible for the 
flower of love to bloom for a space, wither, then 
burst forth again in renewed beauty and vigor? 
Must not the interval of frost and starvation destroy 
the plant, so that, when warmth and sunshine should 
at last return to it, they would arrive too late? 

No. True love could never die ; it was only the 
false love that dwined away, dependent on the out- 
ward influences. Did not Parthenia sweetly and 
truly sing ?— 


“** And tell me how love cometh?’ 
*Tis here—unsought—unsent. 
* And tell me how love goeth ?’ 
That was not Jove which went.” 


And if the song were true, then love was to be this 
girl’s portion. It had been hers once—she knew it 
now ; and though once she had spurned the precious 
gift, might she not, even thus late in the day, stretch 
out her hand, and gather it to her breast ? 

“Take care, Arty!” cried: the children’s shrill 
voices, in the distance, and then Mignon looked up 
with a start from the ragged cluster of leaves and 
ferns that she held in her bare hand, to see that a 
dog-cart was close upon her, and that, as she stood 
aside for it to pass, it stopped suddenly, and Philip 
La Mert, throwing the reins to a servant, in another 
moment was standing by her side. 

“T was on my way to call on you,” he said, his 
eyes taking in every lovely detail of the girl's face, 
the damask cheeks, the tender, troubled eyes, the 
sweet lips— 
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“* Like leaves of crimson tulips met ** 
—that, although he knows it not, have never had a 
lover's kiss pressed upon them yet. 

He sent his dog-cart back, and walked on by her 
side. The man-servant’s back expressed absolute 
know-nothingness as he vanished, but his mouth was 
screwed up into the form of a whistle. 

“ Master's up to his old tricks,” he said ; “he’ve 
been very quiet lately, but he’s a-busting out again— 
he is.” 

**Ts it not a beautiful day?” said the girl, look- 
ing all about her ; “do you not like one of these 
changing, blowing, laughing, and weeping days ever 
so much better than those dead summer or winter 
ones, when there is no change in all the twelve hours 
save in the degree of light?” 

“Tt is a beautiful day, as you say, Mignon,” he 
replied, but his eyes rested not on the landscape or 
heavens, but on her face; and, as he looked, he 
could for a moment fancy that all the miserable 
events of the past few months were a dream, and 
that it was but yesterday he had seen and fallen 
in love with the happy girl who walked by his side. 
This was no pale, neglected wife, no wearily-wait- 
ing sister ; this was the Mignon that he used to love— 
used to love !—was there ever any past in his love for 
her? did he not love her infinitely more passionately, 
more deeply, now than he had ever loved her be- 
fore? 

As they walked together, there fell no silence 
between them, though Philip's voice was but rarely 
heard. A very Ariel of fancy and play seemed to 
have taken possession of Mignon that day, and, as 
Philip hearkened, he likened her pretty conceits and 
happy talk to the little wild-flowers that may bloom 
on the top of a volcano, that is to all appearance 
extinct, yet may at any moment uprear itself, scat- 
tering death and desolation around. When at 
length they turned homeward, some of the beauty 
of the day had departed, and a soft, fine mist was 
creeping up over the land. They were close upon 
Lilytown when Philip’s eyes became all at once 
attracted by something unusual in the appearance 
of Mignon’s hand. He was walking on her left 
side, and the hand that held her autumn spoils was 
ungloved. 

“Where is your wedding-ring?” he exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

She turned her head aside, but answered not a 
word. 

He felt that he must see the expression on that 
averted face, his pulses beat like sledge-hammers, 
his blood seemed to be on fire as he stepped behind 
her, and came round to her other side. 

Glancing downward he saw—O God help him, 
and her—he saw the saddest, pitifullest, most terri- 
ble sight in her face with which the world from end 
to end had furnished him—he read that in her eyes 
which he had seen in the eyes of many women, and 
always, alas! for him, a look that once seen could 
never be mistaken—a look that came with but the 
first dawn, and blush, and tremble of conscious love. 
She laid her hand upon his arm, her beauty intoxi- 





cated him, her lovely voice sank like a charm inte his 
heart as she said : 

**I took it off because—because—” Her voice 
ended in a sigh, her eyes met his, soft and sweet as 
summer—he, still gazing at her, saw, marked, under- 
stood ; then, breaking with a fiercer effort the spell 
that bound him, he broke away from her, and was 
lost to sight in a moment. 


The mist and rain had cleared away ; the moon, 
now in her second quarter, showed like a gentle 
and benignant spirit amid the wrack of clouds that 
scudded like phantom snow-drifts across the sky. 

Mignon, leaning from her chamber-window, half 
in light, half in shadow, the only creature awake 
in the sleeping household, looked abroad, and took 
commune with her own heart—the heart that was 
so full of the stir and throb of a new passion as to 
make dull the fine spiritual sense that at any other 
time would surely have informed her of the neigh- 
borhood of the sister whom, until now, she had loved 
with the unswerving devotion of a lifetime. 

For down yonder, in the shadow, crouches a shiv- 
ering woman, whose uplifted eyes are fixed, with a 
worship almost savage in its intensity, on Mignon’s 
happy face, and the poor, cold, pallid lips below 
are murmuring words of blessing and fondness that 
surely, surely thé girl’s ears above might almost 
catch. 

For the first time in her life Mignon was un- 
faithful to her sister; for the first time her fancy 
painted a happiness in which Muriel was not the 
central figure, and a love, even greater than was her 
love for her sister, shouldered the memory of that 
sister away. I wonder why, when we are happy, 
and desire to express our joy with special earnest- 
ness, why we instinctively turn to those old ballads 
and songs that seem to say so much more beautifully 
and effectually for us than we could for ourselves 
the ideas and thoughts that struggle to find speech 
within us? 

It must be that the men who wrote them have but 
put into words some great yearning common alike to 
every human heart, which all recognize and are grate- 
ful for ; the dumb want was there, but the expression 
of it l.cking, and so we love and are grateful to 
those great masters who have come to our help. 
Had any one ever before sung the song that rippled 
over Mignon’s lips, as she mused and dreamed in the 
moonbeams? No, she felt sure it was for her, and 
no one else—that it had been written by no one, 
sung by no one but herself, and that only one per- 
son in the world could possibly understand it, and 
that was the man to whom she sang it : 


“ Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I could be so loving, so tender, and true, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


Her voice, very sweet and low, reached the woman 
beneath. “She is thinking of her husband,” she 
thought ; “she is happy.” 

A little longer and Mignon, extending her arms 
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as though in farewell to the sleeping garden, with- 
drew from the window and closed it. 

A kind of stupor seemed to fall on the watcher 
as the girl vanished ; she fell forward on her face 
among the dank grass and lay perfectly still. 

“You might have staid a little longer, my heart, 
my heart,” she moaned, “ for something tells me that 
this is the last time I shall watch for thee, and that 
the end is near.” She rose, drew her poor, drenched 
clothes closer around her, looking upward once more. 
“Only she will never know—never know!” Then 
she went slowly away, and never by summer nor 
winter, in spring-tide or autumn, came the footsteps 
of the poor wanderer thither again. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ O timid soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged!” 


ALL that night Philip La Mert wandered about, 
a man pursued of devils, neither knowing nor caring 
whither his steps might lead him. 

What was this thing that had overtaken him, that 
had added curse to curse, retribution to retribution, 
in sheer wantonness of cruelty, until this last, this 
unimagined evil, had come to place the last link in 
the chain of horror? 

He had sinned—ay, but other men had sinned 
also, and they had gone lightly on their way, neither 
dreaming of, nor being overtaken by, punishment of 
any sort or description. He had committed a wrong, 
which he had meant to repair; he had been so dis- 
honorably weak as to turn back from that resolve, 
but very quickly he had reverted to it, and he was 
not to blame if it had never been carried out. From 
that first sin, that the world would call venial, had 
sprung a succession of circumstances that had com- 
bined to render him the shuttle-cock of Fate, the 
plaything of Chance, until the climax had come to 
him—to-day. 

To-day, when there had fallen to his hand a gift 
that once had been precious exceedingly, that he had 
longed for, sinned for, even, in his own wild fash- 
ion, prayed for, but that now was the most terrible, 
unwelcome guest that ever knocked at the heart of 
man ! 

God knew that he had long ago given up covet- 
ing it ; that when he had talked with her it had been 
with anguish to his heart, no thought of winning her 
love ; that it had never once entered into his wildest 
imaginations that the thing once so sweet and nat- 
ural, now so monstrous and horrible, should come to 
pass—that Mignon should love him. 

The thought pursued him like an avenging fiend ; 
it drove him on and on through the stormy night, 
and at length, after hours of wandering, he found 
himself back again almost at the point whence he 
had started, standing beneath the trees in Bushey 
Park, looking up through the swaying, interlacing 
boughs at the light overhead, hearkening to the 
soughing and complaining of the night-winds as 





they whirled and twisted and beat about the tops 
of the giant trees, every now and then scattering a 
handful of brown-and-yellow leaves on the lonely 
watcher below. He shivered, tried to collect his 
thoughts, to argue, to reason; but whatever fresh 
train of thought he began, it always came back to 
this—that Mignon loved him. 

She loved him ; and at any moment the summons 
might come, through one of tNe creatures who kept 
vigilant watch for Muriel, that would compel him, in 
observance of his vow, to go straight to Mignon, 
and tell ber that he had joined her long-lost sister. 
This was his fate, this the errand on which he had 
pledged himself to go to the woman who loved him. 

To see the love in her blue eyes turn to deepest 
loathing, to stand before her the man accursed, who 
had destroyed her sister body and soul, to be re- 
vealed to her as Ae was—he whom she had reckoned 
as friend—this was what he had sworn to do—this 
was the scene that enacted itself before his eyes as 
he stood, his arms folded, steadily looking upward. 

He had vowed a vow once, and had broken it. 
To just such another trusting, loving girl as this he 
had vowed, and he had broken it. 

Whither were his thoughts leading him? He 
pulled himself together, tried to take a fresh grasp of 
his wandering wits, leaned his back against a tree, 
and resumed his stare at the sky. 

Whose voice was it that had said to him, and that 
not so very long ago : 

“No matter what the time may be, whether by 
day or night, you have only to say to me, ‘Come!’ 
and I will follow you, if needs be, to tht world’s 
end?” 

Mignon had said it, and Mignon—loved him. 
Was he falling asleep or dreaming? How bitter 
cold the night was, how eerie and wild the wind! 
And, as a man dreams and wakens and falls asleep 
again to dream differently, he found himself review- 
ing his position from the point of view that would 
be taken of it by any average man of the world. 
He had sinned, as had others ; he had been unfortu- 
nate as few men ever are. He had been undone by 
an accident—by the accident that had made two 
women sisters; but was that his fault, and was he 
never to know peace or happiness again because 
Fate had served him so ill a turn? 

Still regarding the matter strictly with the eyes 
of another man, he called out upon himself for a 
Quixotic fool, laughing long and loud as the absurd- 
ity of his own qualms and scruples struck him, and 
his laughter, traveling far abroad on the night air, 
startled and sobered him, starting his thoughts off on 
a fresh track. 

Her husband, this paltry, pitiful fellow who left 
her alone while he amused himself at a distance, what 
consideration did he deserve at Mignon’s hands or at 
his? 

He had stolen her, this man, like a thief in the 
night, but he could not keep what he had obtained, 
or win her heart, and was it not his own fault if that 
same heart went out to another who would know how 
to value and guard it better ? 
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She had never cared for this man whom she had 
married ; was not his own face wet with her tears 
when he awakened from that deathly swoon upon 
her wedding-morning ? nay, might she not have loved 
him even then, although she had given her vows to 
Adam? 

His mood changed—a wild, delirious gladness 
burned in his veins that for a time intoxicated him. 
Come what might, lee the future hold what store of 
wretchedness it would, this one night was his ; for 
this one hour, though snatched from him the next, 
Mignon’s love—the first, the only love that she had 
ever given to man—belonged neither to her husband 
nor to any other man living, but 40 Aim. 

For to-night, only to-night! Yet a thing that is 
once bestowed is bestowed forever ; nor powers of 
heaven nor hell can destroy or take away the fact 
that it once has been ! 

Then began the dark hour of his temptation, then 
the fiercest, supremest temptation of his life assailed 
him, and there raged within him a mortal battle be- 
tween the devils that so long had had possession of 
him, and the good angel whose pinions were as yet 
so weak, and whose promptings he had ever found 
so hard and difficult to follow, that many times his 
feeble feet had faltered and he had groaned and 
sweated as he sought to pursue the toilsome path she 
pointed out to him. 

And, since the good within him was as yet so 
faint of life, while the evil had grown with his growth, 
strengthened with his strength, one would have said 
that the chances were small but that the evil would 
win the day. 

It is always the strongest natures which sin the 
most deeply, even as under other circumstances they 
attain to heights of virtue that they of smaller, fee- 
bler mould never reach ; and if the latter be so gen- 
tly and evenly balanced as to be incapable of a crime, 
they are oftener than not also incapable of any- 
thing truly great. ‘‘ Effeminacy and wickedness were 
correlative terms in the Greek and Latin, as were 
courage and virtue,” says Landor. And De Maistre 
remarks that “ce fut avec une profonde sagesse que 
les Romains appellérent du méme nom la force et la 
vertu. Il n’y a en effet point de vertu proprement 
dite, sans victoire sur nous-mémes ; et tout ce qui ne 
nous coiite rien, ne vaut rien.” Do we not now and 
again witness, side by side with instances of the most 
startling depravity, a noble deed, an heroic instance 
of self-sacrifice, that we might look for in vain from 
a fhan or woman who has never flagrantly sinned at 
all? 

Let no man dare to pry into the secrets of anoth- 
er man’s heart, or seek to gauge it by his own. Dif- 
ferent natures have different standards of right and 
wrong, and cannot be judged the one by the other. 

All that night Philip La Mert wrestled with the 
tempter ; all night the battle raged, of which the 
issue grew each moment more doubtful, until day- 
break came, when, drenched with night-dews, he re- 
turned to his home, flung himself upon his bed, and 
far into the day slept the deathly, profound sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 








“* Are you expecting any one this evening, may I 
ask ?” inquired Flora, glancing up from her novel at 
Mignon, who had been flitting about the room, look- 
ing alternately at the window, the clock, and the 
door, seemingly possessed by a demon of restlessness 
and excitement. 

“ Perhaps !” said Mignon, absently, and putting 
on her little cloak as she spoke. “ Hark! did you 
not think you heard the sound of wheels?” 

“T hear nothing but the wind,” said Flora, pla- 
cidly ; “who would be likely to be coming here at 
this time of night ?” 

“ Have you ever felt,” said the girl, approaching 
Flora and her comfortable entourage of reading-lamp, 
fruit, and coffee, ‘‘ that something out of the common 
was going to happen to you ; that steps were coming 
nearer and nearer ; that a voice was calling you from 
a great way off, that would presently grow clear and 
distinct ; and that, though you would give the world 
to cut short the unbearable period of waiting, you 
must just patiently wait until whatever it was— 
came?” 

** No,” said Flora, withdrawing her hand from 
the little burning one that Mignon had just laid upon 
its coolness, “I can’t say I ever have, neither do I 
remember hearing of any one but you who did! 
You are feverish, my dear, and the sooner you go 
home and to bed the better!” 

“T am going,” said the girl, in a somewhat calm- 
er tone ; then, much to that young matron’s aston- 
ishment, she stooped and pressed her lips for about 
the second time in her life against Flora’s peach-like 
cheek. ‘‘ Good-night !” 

“Oh, good-night !” said Flora, who was not used 
to making formal greetings or farewells to her family. 
“Why, one would think you were making your last 
. dying deposition, to judge by your countenance! I 
suppose I shall see you to-morrow morning ?” 

The girl had reached the door ; she turned, the 
handle in her grasp. 

“I suppose so,” she said, “ unless—” She went 
away without finishing the sentence, as was remem- 
bered—after. 


The moon has washed one-half of the world all 
over with liquid pearl; it has made broad, shining 
walks of dull and ignoble places, and it has dignified 
into beauty the homely old garden in which Mignon 
restlessly paces to and fro, backward and forward, 
her every nerve and pulse strung to highest pitch of 
expectation—expectation of she knows not what, yet 
which some unerring instinct tells her is making its 
way to her through the night! 

She starts at her own shadow, that follows her, 
black and long, in every devious twist and turn that 
she takes. 

Hark ! what is that sound that comes nearer and 
nearer, that rings so loudly in her ears that it beats 
upon them like sledge-hammers ; what is that sharp 
beat of horses’ hoofs, seeming to fill the air with 
their thunder, and outrace the mad beating of a heart 





that gallops even as they? 
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They draw nigh, they slacken, they stop altogeth- 
er. And does not her heart stop also, and can she 
not feel the hot breath of the horses on her cheek, as 
though they were one yard away, not fifty ? 

Some one has arrived, some one is coming ; his 
hurrying steps have passed the outer garden, they 
have crossed the threshold of the door that divides 
it from the other, they are 4ere. 

She takes a step forward, looks, shrinks back ; the 
next moment her hands are caught in Philip La 
Mert’s, and, as face to face they stand in the moon- 
light, he utters but three words, ‘Come, Mignon, 
come !” 


‘* Where is Prue?” cries her mistress, entering 
hastily from the garden, her blue eyes blank and 
dull, her face white as the dead. Alas! at this turn- 
ing-point of her little mistress’s destiny, Prue is 
absent ; not once in a month is she from home at 
this hour, but to-night she is absent ! 

“T cannot wait,” said the girl, wringing her hands ; 
“ but when she comes back tell her that I have gone 
with Mr. La Mert, and that I will let her know where 
she is to come to me, that I will write—” 

And then, as though every moment were of pure 
gold, she ran down the steps, like one possessed, as 
the woman afterward said, and so to the carriage that 
stood without, plainly visible in the moonlight, its 
lamps mocked and put out by those brighter beacons 
that shone above. 

Servants were running briskly to and fro, the 
door of the coach was already open, the girl sprang 
quickly in, Mr. La Mert took his place beside her, 
the man shut the door to with a bang, then quick as 
lightning sprang to his place by the coachman’s side, 
the latter touched his horses, they stretched fleetly 
out into a gallop, another moment and all have van- 
ished, and the woman is left on the door-step staring 
after them, and asking herself is she dreaming, or 
was there ever such a miraculous moonlight flitting 
seen upon earth before ? 


—~¢—— 


CHAPTER XL. 


“* He entered in his house, his home no more, 
For without hearts there is no home, 
And felt the solitude of passing his own door 
Without a welcome.” 


A YOUNG man came springing up, three at a 
time, the steps that led to his home, looking as hand- 
some, healthy, and happy, as bountiful fresh air, 
sunshine, and three weeks of out-door life could 
make him. The tone had returned to his nerves, 
the stoutness to his heart ; he had flung all his mor- 
bid doubts and fears overboard, and was ready—ay, 
and determined—to make a good fight for his own, 
and it should go hard with him, he thought, if he did 
not obtain it. 

A pleasant thrill of excitement and masterfulness 
(for he possessed just then that feeling or quality, al- 
most impossible to describe, that usually guides men 
straight to success) quickened his pulses as he noise- 








lessly inserted his latch-key and crossed his own 
threshold. 

It had been his fancy to come upon Mignon 
thus, unlooked for, unannounced, and now he won- 
dered to himself how he should find her—talking to 
Prue, or struggling with the butcher's book, or, per- 
haps, who could tell? actually engaged in writing to 
him the letter that he had been half expecting ever 
since he had gone away from her. 

It was not yet dusk, there was plenty of light yet 
by which to find her, and, so thinking, he softly 
pushed open the drawing-room door, and looked 
around. No, she was not there, for the litter that 
usually marked her track was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence ; her very work-box was shut—he never re- 
membered seeing it closed before—and set severely 
against the wall, while the chairs, the piano, the very 
books, had that drearily uxused look that a room 
left to itself so quickly assumes. 

He went into the dining-room ; that, too, was 
empty, and preternaturally neat. 

She must be in her bedroom. He walked up- 
stairs ; then, resolved to begin as he meant to go on, 
he first knocked at her door, and, receiving no reply, 
boldly entered. 

Surely a very demon of order had entered into 
his little Mignon during his absence, for here, as be- 
low, there was not the smallest token of her pres- 
ence, not so much as a ribbon, a trinket, or a glove— 
nay, the very flowers on the mantel-piece drooped 
for lack of air and water, and the groundsel in her 
bullfinch’s cage was dry and withered. 

Can any one fix the precise moment in which is 
borne in upon him the conviction (before it is possi- 
ble that proof can have come to him) that a terrible 
misfortune has befallen him? 

To his dying day Adam could not have told 
whether his first foreboding of evil came to him as 
he looked at the drooping flowers or at the neglected 
cage, but most assuredly it was in his heart as he 
crossed the room to his wife’s dressing-table ; it ful- 
filled itself as, looking downward, he saw on the centre 
of the china-tray before him a plain gold wedding- 
ring. He stood for a few seconds looking at it with- 
out stirring, then he lifted the tiny circlet, and fitted 
it on the first joint of his little finger. Yes, there 
could be no mistake about it—this was the ring that 
he had placed upon Mignon’s hand nigh upon four 
months ago. 

** At her old careless tricks again,” he said, aloud ; 
but his voice sounded strange, even in his own ears; 
then he slowly and carefully put the ring away in his 
breast-pocket and went down-stairs. 

He met no one by the way—every one seemed to 
be asleep orabsent—opened the hall-door, and passed 
out into the garden. He would find her there, of 
course; or, if not there, with Flora and the children. 
And—and what ailed him, that he shivered as though 
with cold as he went? 

The dusk had fallen rapidly that night. As he 
entered the inner garden he could not distinctly 
make out distant objects, but nevertheless instinct 
rather than eyesight informed him that somebody be- 
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sides himself was present, that Mignon’s chair was 
occupied, and by whom should this be but Mignon’s 
self? 

What a fool he had been ! he said to himself as 
he went forward; nevertheless, I think that the 
shadow of his doom was upon him, and that he 
knew it, as he traversed those few steps, and that he 
would have found Mignon there with more wonder 
than that which he really did discover, 

Was that huddled-up mass that crouched upon 
the ground, burying its face in the seat of the old 
wooden chair, that writhed, and twisted, and rocked 
itself to and fro, like a poor, dumb creature to whom 
the unutterable relief of expression of its agony is 
denied—Mignon ? 

Adam shivered no longer, but something, and I 
think it was the best part of his youth, and perhaps 
of his life, died ovt of him forever as he stood look- 
ing down upon the woman. Something had hap- 
pened, something had come to his little sweetheart 
in his absence, but—what? He stooped, laid his 
hand upon Prue’s arm, but, as though it were some- 
thing expected, yet horribly dreaded, she started, 
swerved violently away from it, but neither spoke 
nor turned. 

“ Where is your mistress?” he said. 

But the woman only shrank farther away from 
him ; her arms released their hold of the chair; she 
lay almost at his feet, a dumb, uncertain outline. 

“ She is dead,” he said, shaking her by the arm, 
for what but the last, the extremest calamity that 
could befall her mistress, would have power to affect 
Prue thus? A strong shudder passed through the 
woman's body ; she seemed to gather herself togeth- 
er by a supreme effort, rose, and stood before her 
master. 

** And if "twas that I'd got to tell you,” she said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ then ’tis a happy woman I should be this 
night, reckoned with what I am now—for, O master, 
master !” 

No need for him to ask another question ; no 
need for him to ask who was the instrument of his 
degradation—in a flash of time he understood, ac- 
knowledged, accepted the situation. 

“When did she go?” he said, calmly. 

“Yester eve.” 

“ She went—alone ?” 

“O poor Miss Mignon—poor Miss Mignon!” 
said the woman ; ‘‘ my poor but little mistress, that 
was never quite like other folks! she went because 
she was fetched. What breaks my heart is, she 
seemed to go as—as if she was willin’—with him as 
she never fancied when she was free to fancy him, 
but always seemed to like other folks so much bet- 
ter.” 

“ He came for her,” said Adam; he fetched her 
from here—from my house ?” 

“He came,” said Prue, lifting her haggard face 
to the sky, “‘at about nine of the clock, in his own 
coach, and with his own horses and servants, and he 
must have gone to her straight in the garden, for Dor- 
othy, who was looking out, says that the coach had 
but scarce stopped when Miss Mignon came in from 





the garden calling out for me, and, said she, ‘ Tell her 
I couldn’t stop, but I’m gone away with Mr. La Mert, 
and I'll write to her or send—’ and with that she ran 
down the steps, and before you could count ten, 
says Dorothy, they was gone—and I come back half 
an hour afterward.” 

So the whole thing was premeditated ; she was 
dressed and waiting for her lover, while she had 
already removed and placed in a conspicuous place 
her wedding-ring, leaving it to tell its own story. 

**Only half an hour,” said Prue, wringing her 
hands, “and if I’d been here she never would have 
gone, I’d have clung to her, followed her, but go 
with that black-hearted villain she never should.— 
You got my telegram this morn, sir?” 

“No, I started at daybreak. How often has that 
man visited here in my absence ?” 

“Till last night,” said Prue, “he never come 
inside the gates ; but I’ve misdoubted me but some- 
thing was wrong, for she’ve been restless and strange- 
like in her ways, never keeping five minutes to one 
thing, and asking me odd questions like, of love and 
sich, and there’d come sich a beautiful color into her 
cheeks, and at last she seemed to get downright 
happy jest as she used to be; and, O master—mas- 
ter—I guessed ’twas because her thoughts was full 
of you, and jest in watching her I got nigh as happy 
as she was.” 

“ And while you played in this fool’s paradise,” 
he said, with a sudden leap of stern fury in his 
voice that made her cower before him, “your mis- 
tress was drifting to her destruction. What oppor- 
tunities would she have had of meeting this man but 
for your wanton disregard of your duty, and why 
did not you, who are well acquainted with the char- 
acter of this man, at once acquaint me of his pres- 
ence here?” 

“* T never knew it,” said Prue, sadly ; “ p’r’aps she 
was afraid I'd tell you; and she were never out 
alone, unless maybe once or twice with the children. 
’Twas at Mrs. Dundas’s they met.” 

“ At Mrs. Dundas’s?” repeated Adam, recoiling 
as though from a blow, and then he knew that the 
instinct that had warned him to keep his wife from 
Flora’s society had been a true one, and he cursed 
himself for the folly that had left her dependent 
upon it. This man had met Mignon at Mrs, Dun- 
das’s, and at Mrs. Dundas’s hands would he require 
her. 

He turned and left Prue without another word . 
he would deal with her later. 

Flora, whose attention had never in the whole 
course of her life been distracted from herself for 
so long a period before, had by this time got over the 
feelings of disgust, amazement, and anger, produced 
in her by the news of Mignon’s elopement, and 
was now settling down again into the normal state 
of affectionate regard for her own self and comforts 
that was her one abiding characteristic. 

Therefore, as she sat buried in the depths of a 
favorite easy-chair, drawn close to a blazing wood- 
fire, her slippered feet resting on a fender-stool, and 
a new novel in her hand, she looked, with the pleas- 
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ant background of the gayly-lit, sweet-scented room, 
the very picture of ease and comfort. 

Into this quiet interior of light, fragrance, and 
luxury, there strode, without announcement of any 
kind, the tall figure of her brother. 

Flora laid her book down and looked up. Now 
was her hour of triumph ; now was her opportunity 
for richly revenging herself upon him for the many 
slights he had offered her, for the many wounds he 
had given to her vanity, for the superior airs he had 
been pleased to assume, and the cold, steady disap- 
probation of herself and her ways that he had so 
invariably displayed. 

Nevertheless, as she looked at him, there was 
that in his face which made her color fade, her eyes 
sink, nay, her very heart beat with sick apprehen- 
sion, as crossing over to her he bent that terrible face 
to hers, and, grasping her wrist, spoke in even, quiet 
tones : 

“T have come to you for my wife,” he said. 
“ She was left in your charge; at your hands I re- 
quire her! Where is she?” 

For a moment Flora believed that he did not yet 
know the truth; then, the unpleasantness of the 
task before her arousing her resentment, and some 
of her hardihood returning, “Am I your wife’s 
keeper?” she said, then quailed again before him, 
and, for the space of a brief moment, forgot her- 
self, 

For the first time the possibility that this elope- 
ment might be anything but a folly, an error of 
judgment, on the part of the prime movers in it, that 
it might mean worse than death toa strong man’s 
heart, came home to her as she looked in her broth- 
er’s face, and, for the first time in her life, regarded 
him. He was but a savage, but he had something 
that she herself lacked, that she could not have com- 
passed for untold gold, and for a brief moment her 
paltry nature rose to his—and understood. 

**She went of her own free-will,” she said, 
speaking nothing but nakedest truths, beneath the 
force of those compelling eyes, that compelling 
grasp—“so far as I know she never saw him but 
three times, twice in my presence, once out of it ; 
nevertheless, when he asked her, she went.” 

Fora moment Adam’s grasp slackened on Flora’s 
wrist, for a moment the stern hunger of the righteous 
seeker for his own wavered in his eyes, then his 
hold strengthened, his voice grew hard. 

“ And knowing what had gone before, what this 
man had been to her,” he said, “ you anticipated no 
evil from their meeting?” 

“Knowing what had gone before?” repeated 
Flora, in tones of purest, most unmistakable amaze- 
ment. “ Why, they never met, to my knowledge, 
more than three times in their lives : once at Hamp- 
ton Court, where I introduced them to each other; 
once here, on a Sunday afternoon ; and once when 
she was out with Colin and Floss, the day before 
they ran away.” 

** And you did not know,” said Adam, “‘ that he 
had formerly been her lover; that it was by the 
merest chance that she became my wife, not his?” 
VOL. I11.—36 





Flora withdrew her head as far as she was able, 
and looked at her brother with utter dumfoundered 
amazement. Here was no acting, as Adam knew; 
this blooming woman, who thought herself a match 
for most people, was taken altogether at a disad- 
vantage, had been derided, made a gull of, by a 
school-girl. 

“Why, I introduced them to each other,” she 
said, at last ; “I told her his whole story from be- 
ginning to end, and she never said a word, not one 
single word, of any previous acquaintance! And I 
thought her such a little fool,” she added, half aloud, 
“utterly incapable of concealing a thought from any- 
body !” 

“ She told you nothing?” said Adam ; the stud- 
ied deceit displayed by Mignon revealing itself more 
and more clearly at every step he took in his investi- 
gations, 

“ She never uttered one syllable,” said Flora, de- 
cisively, “to lead me to believe that she had ever 
spoken to him in her life until we met him in Bushey 
Park the morning you went away. Her behavior to 
him then struck me as being very strange, for I heard 
her twice over begging him to take her to remote 
parts of the grounds, but in both instances he re- 
fused ; and indeed, from the little I have seen of the 
affair, I should be far more inclined to think that Mi- 
gnon has run away with Mr. La Mert, than Mr, La 
Mert with Mignon.” 

“She seemed to like him—to be attracted by 
him ?” said Adam, calmly. 

“She never gave him a moment’s peace,” said 
Flora, with conviction, and still speaking truth ac- 
cording to her lights ; “when he called here that 
Sunday afternoon she managed, unknown to me, to 
entertain him for over an hour before I knew he was 
in the house—indeed, I have good reason to believe 
that she actually opened the door to him on that oc- 
casion, so that I should not hear him come in.” 

Adam had relinquished his grasp of Mrs. Dun- 
das’s wrist, and with her left hand she was quietly 
chafing it. 

“He did not call again,” she continued, “‘ and 
Mignon grew so restless and out of sorts that noth- 
ing on earth seemed to keep her quiet. ‘Do you 
think he will come soon?’ she used to say; and 
when I said, ‘ No’—I thought he had gone away— 
she seemed miserable. She took Colin and Floss out 
for a walk the day before yesterday, and it seems 
(from my cross-examination of the children to-day) 
met some one who walked with her all the way, and 
the description of whose appearance exactly tallies 
with that of Mr. La Mert. She came in at about 
eight o'clock, but seemed very restless ; and, on her 
wishing me good-night, I asked her if she were ex- 
pecting anybody. She said, ‘Perhaps.’ I then 
asked her if I should see her as usual this morn- 
ing. She said, ‘Yes, unless—’ and never finished 
the sentence. It seems she went up-stairs and kissed 
Floss again and again, and the next I heard of her 
was Prue coming round, mad with fear and sorrow, 
saying that Mr. La Mert had taken her away. Now, 
judging by after-events, the only reasonable supposi- 
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tion is, that the elopement was planned and arranged 
during that walk yesterday afternoon.” 

So far Flora had spoken truth; and Adam, in 
spite of his prejudices, had believed her. But now 
something of the outraged vanity of the woman who 
had been hoodwinked and deceived displayed itself. 

“ He never admired her,” she said ; ‘‘ he preferred 
something more formed, more fascinating. He will 
weary of her, as he has wearied of all the rest ; and, 
though he is free to marry, we can scarcely hope that 
there will be so respectable an issue to the affair as 
that he will marry her.” 

“ Marry her!” said Adam, standing rigid, mo- 
tionless in the centre of the room; he lifted his 
clinched right hand to heaven, his lips moved, he 
was registering an oath that should be kept to the 
uttermost syllable. ‘She shall never be wife to two 
men,” he said—“ his blood or mine ; for on God’s 
earth we two breathe not together!” 

And Flora looked, and saw upon his face the 
look that they indeed are happy who live and die 
without beholding—the awful, unappeasable wrath 








and hunger for the life of another that, justified by 
the old, savage, simple creeds of right and wrong, is 
sternly righteous and just, but, measured by the 
new and paltering creed, is—murder. 

Flora neither shrank from him nor blenched, nay, 
in that moment she hotly admired this hitherto con- 
temned brother, as she sat, scarcely daring to breathe, 
her eyes fixed upon his. face. 

The shrift of Philip La Mert would be short in- 
deed, she thought, if they were brought face to face 
while this mood of her brother’s lasted. 

‘* Forgive me,” he said; “I have wronged you.” 
Then he left her. 

And, her selfish indifference rudely destroyed, 
she sat, the blood cold and sluggish in her veins, 
through the long hours of the night, watching and 
waiting for—she knew not what ; listening for sounds 
she dared not determine ; although reason and com- 
mon-sense told her that it was not possible that the 
guilty should be overtaken or justice administered 
that night. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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WO o'clock P.M.; and the wind at Ranchtown 
was out on its daily ‘“‘bender.” It was alto- 
gether a vicious and ill-regulated wind, delighting in 
mischief and bent on confusion ; and it came sweeping 
down through the narrow valley like the wolf on the 
fold. Down it came through the deep Colorado 
cafions, carrying all before it in its mad career : piles 
of old fruit-cans, crinoline, and paper and rags in 
every stage of dirt, all the nameless articles which 
go to make up the picturesque bulk of suburban 
debris, had started with giddy recklessness on a mad 
dance through the town. 

The inhabitants were not visible—experience 
having taught them to avoid the wind, if possible, 
when on its diurnal tour. Ranchtown streets were 
quite deserted ; and only a few almond-eyed Celes- 
tials, digging with aspect of thoughtful melancholy 
in the gulch near by, represented humanity in the 
entire region. What was wind to them? what was 
tain? what was discomfort generally? There were 
shining nuggets buried deep, there were sparkling 
grains of precious ore to be had for the digging ; 
and they dug on stolidly, and let the wind take its 
course, 

Ranchtown is not a pretty place ; it is nothing, 
in fact, but an appendage to the Golconda Mine. 
The town is ugliness itself: a collection of nonde- 
script houses, some just put up—others just tum- 
bling down ; but with no attempt at the rural har- 
mony that can beautify even logs. These poor 
dwellings stretch off singly into the dim distance— 
making one shudder for the frightful loneliness of 
those whom Fate has set solitary in such uncanny 
places. 

The beauty of the distant view stands out against 
these forsaken-looking houses in bold relief, and 








seems to rebuke the irreverence of man in marring 
the perfect work of Nature with such unsightly ex- 
crescences. Aturbulent mountain-stream cleaves the 
cafion just beyond the town ; and the dark firs fring- 
ing its brink, and clinging for support to the frown- 
ing crags, are bent like tense bows beneath the con- 
tinued assaults of the fierce winds. On the left 
side lies a chain of hills—their southern slopes al- 
ready gay with the faint dawning life of bud and 
blossom, while their northern flanks and crest are 
white with snow—a living picture of May nestling 
at the feet of December. No outlet from this 
mountain-fastness seems visible at first sight ; but 
the castellated rocks are parted high in air, and 
through the cleft there gleams against the blue hori- 
zon the deeper azure of the remote plains shimmer- 
ing like the sea in sunlight. 

But what care the Chinese gold-diggers, or the 
better class of Mammon-seekers that throng Ranch- 
town, for the sake of the money to be made there, 
for sea or cafion, sunlight or shade? They are all 
blind but the artists. 

One of them, Chase Carroll by name, is not an 
artist properly—his wonderful gift of brush and pa- 
lette being only worn as asort of ornamental append- 
age, a last charm, like that of the angel to the moss- 
rose, to one whom Fortune had already favored to 
overflowing. There seemed no earthly reason why 
Chase Carroll should be an artist. He had fortune, 
family, friends, everything to recommend him and 
strew his path with roses ; and he might never have 
been good for anything, as he certainly never would 
have become acquainted with Ranchtown, had he not 
fortunately been visited by what is popularly known 
as a “disappointment.” 

She was so lovely, this little soulless thing on 
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whom he poured forth all the love of a deep nature ; 
she was so dainty, so ethereal in her refinement, that 
when the blow came of her elopement with a popu- 
lar opera-tenor, a huge mass of Italian flesh and 
fat, he was utterly stunned, It was so extremely 
novel a sensation to Chase Carroll to be deprived of 
anything he wanted—having from babyhood always 
had the moon when he cried for it—that he could 
only realize the astounding fact by slow degrees. 
When the truth finally came home to him, he felt 
that life was over; at least, all that part of it that 
was worth having. He was not living at all in the 
world he had thought himself in—it had turned out 
quite another planet; and at present his one desire 
was to get away from it. 

It is astonishing how readily forgotten or neg- 
lected friends will rise to the surface of one’s mem- 
ory when there is any particular need for them ; and 
in one of his many reveries over his wrongs and 
sorrows, the deserted lover suddenly bethought him 
of a certain John Rollins—an excellent fellow at 
college, who had folded his tent like an Arab and 
gone into exile in Colorado two or three years ago, 
whence he had sent numerous invitations to Chase 
to follow him ; but, being a poor correspondent, he 
had not even acknowledged these attentions. 

Now, however, while wondering what to do with 
himself, John Rollins’s virtues stood out in a very 
prominent light; and Ranchtown, Colorado, ap- 
peared the one spot left on the earth that was worth 
going to. John was always raving about the views, 
the grand cafions, the gorgeous wild-flowers, and 
what not; and here was a chance to take up his 
somewhat neglected pencil and work with a will. 

Mother, and sisters, and cousins, scolded, and 
cried, and pouted in vain ; though father and moth- 
er, and all should go mad, Chase was resolved to go 
to Colorado. And having no entanglements with 
dress-makers, nor Saratoga trunks to obstruct his 
progress, he was fairly in the cars and off before his 
female relatives had recovered from the shock of 
hearing his intentions. 

John Rollins, among his other virtues, had a for- 
giving disposition, and welcomed his prodigal with 
open arms—figuratively speaking, men not being 
given to such demonstrations among themselves— 
and gave him the freedom of his law-office at once, 
and conveyed him to his own place of lodging. 

Chase Carroll, to whom this experience had all 
the force of novelty, was genuinely amazed at the 
way in which respectable ad well-to-do people lived 
at Ranchtown ; at the bare, comfortless houses that 
never could be homes, und the total absence of all 
those nameless touches that go to make up the re- 
finements of existence. But it was a gold-digging 
and a gold-getting community, and what else could 
be expected? Besides, it was a bracing if a rough 
atmosphere, and just what he needed at the time. 
Not altogether devoid of interest and variety either 
—as a chance call from a passer-by might bring him 
suddenly face to face with a painted and beaded In- 
dian—a lady of weight, two hundred pounds or so, 
covered with diamonds, perhaps, and bonnetless—an 





English baronet on his travels in pursuit of the 
legendary buffalo—or a lithe and soft-eyed Mexican 
half buried beneath the shadow of his picturesque 
sombrero. He made sketches of them all, and 
spent hours in contemplating the everlasting hills 
that surround the town like a natural wall. 

But he had yet to see a genuine human product 
of the place—one, as it were, to the manner born; 
though the actual place of her nativity was some 
hundreds of miles nearer the rising sun than his own. 

It happened this wise : 

It was two of the clock, on a March afternoon, 
and Ranchtown zephyrs were in full blast, when 
Messrs. Rollins and Carroll were seated in the law- 
office of the former, discussing Colorado life in gen- 
eral. 

“You have not seen Kate Carneth yet,” ob- 
served Rollins to his friend; ‘‘she has been away 
on a visit. You are sure to meet, however, and I 
only hope that I may be there to see it—I would 
not miss the expression of your face for a fortune.” 

The artist had just opened his mouth to ask for 
an explanation, when the casements seemed to rattle 
more furiously, the door was burst open as though 
by the irrepressible fury of the wind, and there on 
the threshold stood an incarnation of the tempest it- 
self, 

Angry and beautiful exceedingly was the appari- 
tion—her heavenly-blue eyes were full of wrath ; her 
complexion of softest peach-bloom and natural lily- 
white glowed with crimson, like the sunset, in her 
fury. An exquisite mouth, that seemed formed only 
to drop pearls and diamonds, shot forth thunderbolts 
of abuse ; while the delicate nostrils of a most fault- 
less nose fairly quivered with angry emotion. The 
lovely face was framed in a cloud of rich, golden- 
brown hair that seemed to have arranged itself ; 
while a full and rounded though slender figure of 
medium height was drawn proudly up in an attitude 
of the most graceful defiance. She probably wore 
the regulation habiliments ; but people seldom no- 
ticed what Kate Carneth had on. 

The artist’s eye was fascinated at once; the ar- 
tist’s ear was thunderstruck. 

Breathlessly the intruder confronted the not as- 
tonished Rollins, and burst forth : 

“Look here, Mr. Rollins! you're the fellow I 
want—yes, sir, you /” 

“* Oh, certainly, Mis. Carneth!” he replied, with 
great suavity ; “ pray be seated. Allow me to intro- 
duce my—” 

** Now, none of your peach-butter on my bread, 
John Rollins! I ain’t to be come over in that way. 
I’ve come on business, and I don’t want any of your 
fooling, I’ve been told that you said I didn’t use to 
pull it even with Joe, and I just come to ask if you 
did say so.” 

Chase was astonished at the imperturbable calm- 
ness of the acclimated John, who merely replied : 

‘**T am not at all surprised at your hearing this ; 
but I did mot say so. I only said that I had heard 
you did not live happily together, and wondered if 
the report was true.” 
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Chase Carroll, who did not lose a look or a move- 
ment of the lovely virago, could not help feeling that 
the departed Joe had probably not led an altogether 
stagnant life with his bonnie Kate. The stamp of 
the shapely foot, the clinch of the bare, dimpled 
fist, were highly suggestive of scenes ; but what a 
beauty she was, to be sure! summed up the man and 
the artist. 

The excited Nemesis paused for two or three 
vehement breaths, and resumed : 

**Very well, John Rollins, I'll tell you what/ 
Pa wanted to come here and manage this business ; 
but I just told him I could pan my own mineral ; 
and I'll thank you to attend to yours. I don’t want 
any impudence, sir!” (as John was about to speak) ; 
“you sabe? IMPUDENCE !—capital letters, too! 
that is what I say. You just mind your own affairs, 
and let mine alone! If you don’t” (with rising in- 
flection and rising color), “ I’ll—riddle—you—so— 
full—of— holes — you — can’t — hold — victuals !— 
vicTuALs !—VICTUALS!” 

The last word was a perfect shriek ; and, with a 
final stamp of her brass-tipped heels, the girl, or wom- 
an, or fury, vanished. 

Chase Carroll sat paralyzed ; but he had appar- 
ently been as unnoticed by the visitor as though he 
had been a fly on the ceiling. John Rollins flung 
down the cigar which he had held in his hand during 
the lady’s visit, and burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. : 

“Ye nymphs and goddesses !” exclaimed the ar- 
tist, in a dazed frame of mind, “can such things 
be?” 

“ Pretty woman, isn’t she ?” said his friend, when 
he had recovered himself; ‘* but I had no idea that 
she would show off so well at first. Thor and Wo- 
din, Jupiter and Mars, every belligerent god in the 
catalogue, wasn’t it?” laughing afresh. 

“Is there any danger of her trying to shoot you?” 
asked his companion, anxiously. 

“She wouldn’t mind doing it,” was the easy re- 
ply, ‘‘ but I do not believe she will consider it expe- 
dient.” 

“Who is she? what is she? where does she 
live?” poured rapidly from Chase Carroll's lips. 

“* Katharine Baring Carneth’ she writes herself ; 
not a bad name either, and she comes of gentle blood 
—well connected, I believe, in England, though pure 
American to the backbone. Widow of Joe Carneth 
—a rather bad lot, who ruined himself in the Invin- 
cible Mine two years ago, and then blew his brains 
out, if he had any. Lives alone with her father, old 
Baring, in that dismal house on the outskirts ; and, 
if she was a little breezy as a wife, is a most devoted 
daughter—keeps the old man, it is said, from falling 
to pieces, he is so utterly shiftless.” 

“ Then,” said Carroll, “ she is really the daugh- 
ter of that mild-looking old gentleman with silvery 
* locks, whom I have noticed about the town because 
of his peculiarly courteous manners—in such marked 
contrast to the generality of Ranchtown residents. 
What a singular connection !” 

“That's Peter,” nodded his friend ; “ he’s great 








on deportment. Seventeen or eighteen years ago,” 
he continued, resuming his cigar, ‘‘ Peter Baring 
came here a ruined man—alone, except for a strange- 
ly-beautiful child about five years old. He had the 
misfortune, it seems, to be born a genius, and was 
always inventing things, and wasting money on his 
inventions—ran through with his own fortune and 
that of his wife ; worried the latter in the most 
amiable manner possible into her grave; and then 
gathered up his remaining property, which consisted 
principally of the little Katharine, and wended his 
way hither, with some wonderful scheme in his brain 
for charming gold out of the mountain-fastnesses 
with scarcely any trouble or expense to the workers. 
I think the miners fairly hate him : he is always rais- 
ing their hopes, only to dash them to the ground. 
Now it is this thing, now it is that, that he has in- 
vented—some wonderful sieve, perhaps ; some mar- 
velous crusher; some ofen sesame to the granite 
portals of the enchanted palace; but they all prove 
a delusion and a snare; and ‘old man Baring’ is 
now shunned almost as if he had the plague. Mean- 
while, Katharine grew to womanhood, with all the 
beauty of a wild-rose, full of grace and graceless- 
ness; and suitors far and near clamored for her 
hand. It was said that her father had never crossed 
her wishes, and that her temper was—well, whatever 
it was, it did not prevent Joe Carneth, the richest 
speculator in Colorado and owner of the Invincible, 
from laying fierce siege to the Ranchtown beauty. 
Joe was handsome, reckless, and generous; he 
loaded the girl with costly presents, he paid the old 
man’s debts; and finally Katharine consented to 
marry him—though not without informing him, with 
her usual frankness, that she didn’t love him, and 
didn’t want to marry any one. This did not prevent 
her, however, from becoming Mrs. Cafneth ; but it 
probably saved her from any very serious grief 
when, two or three years afterward, her husband 
made such a melodramatic end, leaving her about as 
penniless as she was before. As to what she is, you 
have seen for yourself—exceedingly pretty and free 
from the slightest approach to affectation, but awful 
‘bad form’ even for the West. Shoots, smokes, 
whistles, plays piano, writes poetry, and talks slang, 
gossips, does a good deed here and there, but, as she 
herself would phrase it, ‘ out-bucks ’ every woman in 
Ranchtown, and-is the leading character of the town. 
Now, don’t fall in love with her, Chase ; for I think 
of marrying her myself some day, when she reforms 
—as she undoubtedly will.” 

Chase Carroll shuddered at the thought. Jarry 
her! Outside of his buried hopes, the very idea of 
this Western anomaly to fall in love with was alto- 
gether repulsive to his fastidious tastes. is ideal 
woman was— Another shudder passed over him, 
as the hateful fact obtruded itself, ‘‘ The wife of an 
Italian overa-singer.” 

‘Don’t elevate your aristocratic nose,” pursued 
the placid John; ‘‘ Kate is no hypocrite, whatever 
her faults may be—and that, let me tell you, is 2 
great deal for a woman. I mean by this that she 
despises little, underhanded doings of all sorts—would 
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not shed a tear for effect—and, rather than put the 
best foot foremost, if it did not happen to come of its 
own accord, she would be far more likely to get up 
a cloven hoof for the occasion. She is a woman who, 
if she saw a bullet whizzing through the air and mak- 
ing for your heart, would (if she liked you, mind) 
throw herself upon you without a word or a scream, 
and receive the death-dealing missile in her own 
breast.” 

“ And a woman,” said Chase, quietly, “ who, if 
she did ot like you, wouldn’t hesitate to shoot you 
herself. John—John! I am sorry to see you so far 
gone—such infatuation is unworthy of you.” 

John smiled, but his smile was neither childlike 
nor bland ; it had a world of meaning in it which his 
companion did not see. ‘is thoughts were busy with 
a pair of blue, dilated eyes—just the kind of eyes 
that always had power to carry him out of his sober 
senses—and a cloud of sunny hair: but this, he told 
himself, was the admiration of the artist and not of 
the man. The latter shuddered with abhorrence at 
the personality that materialized these exquisite be- 
longings. 

The next day Chase Carroll met Mrs. Carneth 
face to face in the principal street of Ranchtown. 
He raised his hat with a courtly bow ; but the lady 
passed him defiantly, her hands in the jaunty pockets 
of her outer garment, heels clinking, ribbons flying, 
and whistling like a mocking-bird as she went. 

She called out over her shoulder, as an after- 
thought, ‘‘Got your boots blacked, ain’t you?” — 
this effeminate luxury being reserved for a Sunday 
indulgence among genuine Ranchtown residents. 

Carroll almost tore his hair with disgust. Was 
there no one to take this beautiful, half-wild thing in 
hand and make a civilized woman of her?” 


Going out a few days later to one of the hills to 
sketch, he suddenly encountered a reclining figure, 
full of easy grace—a large straw hat filled with spring- 
blossoms lying near—small, dimpled hands, clasping 
white-and-pink flowers, folded on the heaving breast ; 
heavy white lids, with lashes that cast long shadows, 
like a fringe of alders on a quiet lake ; the full, child- 
ish mouth curved in a restful smile ; in short, he saw 
before him Katharine Baring Carneth locked, like 
Abou-ben-Adhem, in a deep dream of peace. 

He was loath to disturb it ; but suddenly the fair 
Katharine opened not, like Keats’s Madeline, “‘ her 
blue, affrayed eyes,” but a pair of glorious orbs which, 
though cerulean, were perfectly clear and dazzling, 
and seemed to question the intruder as to his busi- 
ness there. 

“T can claim a forfeit,” said Carroll, as he stood 
regarding her, “and I will tell you what it shall be 
—you shall let me sketch you on the spot.” 

For answer, Katharine smiled and drew from 
her bosom not a revolver, as her companion half ex- 
pected, but a business-like slip of paper. 

“Your friend Rollins,” said she, as though she 
had not heard him, “is a drute, and he'll get shot 
some of these fine days if he don’t look out. He set 





some fellows laughing as I went past yesterday, so I 
sent him a note. Want to see?” 

With some curiosity as to its contents, Chase took 
the document and read : 


‘DEAR SiR: I noticed your horrid, mean, con- 
temptible behavior yesterday. Just remember what 
I said to you at our last interview. I hear you take 
kindly to your victuals, Zook out /” 


Recalling John's undisguised enjoyment of his 
“ victuals,” Carroll could not restrain his amusement 
at his fair adversary’s continued thrusts at what she 
evidently considered the weak point in his armor. 

She bounded up with flashing eyes. ? 

“* Are you laughing at me, sir, or my note? Isn’t 
it written and spelled like a lady?” 

It was unexceptionable in all but the matter ; 
and it was quite evident that the redoubtable Katha- 
rine was by no means uneducated. 

“Tam laughing, Mrs. Carneth, at my friend Rol- 
lins,” was the somewhat hypocritical reply ; ‘* he does 
take kindly to his victuals, and would it not be some- 
what cruel to deprive him of so innocent an enjoy- 
ment?” ' 

He did not dream, when his erratic companion 
knocked over his drawing apparatus and took herself 
off in a whirlwind, that she had restrained an almost 
irresistible desire to strike him in the face. As she 
vanished, he stooped and possessed himself of the 
picturesque straw hat with its burden of flowers, 
left forgotten on the hill-side ; and, rearranging his 
materials, he soon produced a spirited sketch, that 
afterward bloomed into an exquisite cabinet picture, 
universally admired at the exhibition as ‘‘ Cross Pur- 
poses.” 

And at his work the artist pondered: “ Who will 
play Petruchio to tame this Katharine? Not John 
Rollins, surely, for she could wind him with the 
greatest ease around her little finger. Poor Rol- 
lins!” he soliloquized, “ what an unfortunate en- 
tanglement !” 

Chase Carroll concluded that the shooting of his 
friend had been indefinitely postponed when, one 
evening soon after these events, John Rollins entered 
the Ranchtown opera-house, where the most pro- 
miscuous and varied entertainments were held, in 
devoted attendance on Mrs. Carneth, who was in a 
perfect blaze of beauty, and the cynosure of all the 
male eyes in the place. Carroll found it impossible 
to keep his own orbs from wandering in that direc- 
tion ; the physical perfection of this most objection- 
able woman was scarcely less than marvelous. The 
beautiful eyes, too, had an occasional wistful glance, 
as though she might be capable of better things. 

The entertainment that evening was stupid 
enough. An ancient prima donna made furious con- 
tortions, and grinned with lantern-jaws like a death’s- 
head at the audience whenever she attempted to 
sing. Ballet-girls, who were middle-aged matrons 
in private life, lavishly displayed their lack of 
charms ; the scenery went wrong, and presented a 
sea-coast furnished as a drawing-room. The au- 
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dience hooted and became impatient ; and then took 
refuge in talking, and ignoring the whole thing. 

Rollins threw his head back, and laughed im- 
moderately at something Mrs. Carneth was telling 
him ; and when Carroll afterward, with characteris- 
tic masculine curiosity, inquired what it was that so 
had confided to him the astounding fact that “she 
had a sweet temper, and never was rea/ mad but 
once! This once,” she added, ‘‘was enough to 
raise any woman’s hair off her head—but she got 
even with Joe.” 


A certain friend of hers, it seemed, a gentle-look- | 


ing person with downcast eyes that always seemed 
full of unshed tears, and a low voice (‘I ate that 
kind!” parenthesized the speaker, vindictively), was 
boarding at the same hotel, and so entwined herself 
in a stealthy and unsuspected manner about the sus- 
ceptible Joe that he presented her secretly with 
quite a valuable set of malachite. But the jeweler 
of whom it was bought, being a friend and admirer 
of Mrs. Carneth, informed her of the purchase, and 
the injured wife made a bee-line, as she expressed it, 
for her false friend and rival's trunk. 

“T* just camped down in that trunk,” she con- 
tinued, excitedly, “ till I found the stones and seized 
‘em. I couldn’t wear green, you know, and I wasn’t 
going to spoil my looks for that woman ; so I sent 
"em back to the jeweler and got ’em changed for a 
set of coral. And then I went for Joe, and talked 
to him till he felt real wicked, and promised not to 
do so any more. But I told him that he need never 
kiss me again, and that he should never, zever kiss 
my baby either.” 

“* Baby !” repeated Carroll, in a sort of horror; 
“has she a child, then?” 

“She Aad,” was the reply ; “but it died. She 
will sing, or whistle, perhaps, if any allusion is made 
to it, and then leave the room abruptly for an hys- 
terical burst of weeping. For this mad Katharine 
really has a tender heart that has never found its 
right master yet.” 

** You seem to hold the key,” said his friend, curtly. 

John Rollins smiled ; but it was the same pecul- 
iar smile that had before followed certain remarks of 
Carroll’s. 

“* Here are some verses,” he continued, “that I 
got possession of a while ago. I do not think they 
would disgrace Tennyson.” 

Only lines to a dead baby, that editors all com- 
plain of as a drug in the market; but there was a 
tender grace and pathos about them that went di- 
rectly to Carroll's heart. What a vehement, passion- 
ate, contradictory creature she was !—this strangest 
specimen of womanhood that he had ever encoun- 
tered—this wild Western product of a demi-civiliza- 
tion. And yet there was evidently a noble, loving 
heart throbbing beneath her reckless manner. 

“TI cannot get a word from her,” Chase com- 
plained, éne day, with knitted brows; “she avoids 
me like the pestilence. What is there about mc, I 
wonder, that is so repulsive? Has she ever spoken 
to you of me?” 











“To what particular she do you allude?” asked 


Rollins, exasperatingly. ‘ There are several of that 
persuasion in Ranchtown.” 

Carroll started and reddened ; he was intensely 
provoked at himself. 

**T allude,” he continued, with forced calmness, 
“to Mrs. Carneth ; it is not pleasant to be an object 
of dislike.” 

“ She has not spoken of shooting you,” remarked 
John, very coolly. “It strikes me that she once said 
there were the makings of a man in you, if you could 
get rid of your nonsense.” 

Again a crimson streak crossed Carroll’s brow. 
This half-savage beauty, then, regarded him very 
much as he did her—worth the making over! He 
was conscious of an attraction similar to that which 
a lithe, fiery mustang has for the eye of a Mexican 
horse-tamer. Her indomitable spirit was at first her 
greatest charm ; but afterward he saw better things 
in her. She was the incarnation of health, life, and 
hope. She was tolerably well educated, in spite 
of her slang ; had a fresh, elastic nature, that knew 
not how to repine ; and bore with beautiful patience 
the vagaries of her peevish, broken-down old father. 

He met her coming out of hovels—he looking for 
beauty, she for suffering—where she went with open- 
handed but imperious generosity, and was both criti- 
cised and adored. At such times the little basket 
on her arm was in piquant contrast to an exag- 
gerated masculinity assumed for the feminine pur- 
pose of drawing attention from her deeds of mercy. 

One day a case of unusual wretchedness had 
brought tears to her eyes ; and, meeting Carroll face 
to face while in this softened state, she suddenly ex- 
claimed: “I wish that I could swear! I w#// just 
say ‘d—n’ once—there!” and she was off like the 
swift-flying deer. 


John Rollins watched his friend with a sort 
of inexplicable satisfaction. Ranchtown had been 
sketched from all available points, and he fully ex- 
pected Carroll to have been disgusted long ago; but 
still he lingered. 

The artist could not have told himself what he 
was waiting for, but he gradually fell into a habit 
cf going to see old Baring and playing endless 
games of chess with him. On these occasions Kath- 
arine would invariably absent herself — going out 
either with or without a pretext as soon as he ap- 
peared, and remaining until after his departure. He 
was baffled at every turn, and, provoked at himself 
and at Katharine, he tried in vain to shake off the 
spell that seemed to bind him to Ranchtown as with 
iren bands. 

But Fate one day sent a crisis in the most unex- 
pected manner. 


Up the valley, where a noisy brook flowed, where 
the sloping hills were gay with violet, gold-and- 
crimson cactus-flowers, and the snow-clad “ silver- 
heels” peeped over two mountains of deep-purple 
hue, Katharine Carneth sauntered past a deserted 
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mining village that lay, in its weird desolation, like a 
blot upon the flower-gemmed hill-side. 

To her came Chase Carroll, hurrying from the 
opposite direction as he caught a glimpse of her 
charming face and sunny hair; and then and there 
he told her of his love and his desire for her im- 
provement. 

“ You are a lovely fairy princess,” said he, ‘‘ un- 
der a wicked spell—cast it off, Katharine, and come 
to me, my ideal of all that is beautiful and lov- 
able.” 

“ Thank you very much, sir,” replied the princess, 
with a mock courtesy, “ but I am quite satisfied with 
myself asI am. As to being ‘yours’, I’d rather be 
my own—and I have certainly given you no reason 
to suppose that I cared a paper of pins about you.” 

Carroll could not deny this ; and, with an air of 
ineffable disdain, Katharine was pursuing her way— 
when, happening to glance over her shoulder, she 
suddenly turned and flung herself on Carroll’s breast. 

At the same instant a bullet whizzed by, grazing 
her white, rounded arm, and leaving a streak of 
crimson on its snow. 

With a thrill of horror Chase Carroll unclasped 
those death-like, clinging arms, and gazed into her 
face. It was colorless, and the white petals of the 
lids were closed over the gentian eyes. 

“ Katharine!” he whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘ you are 
hurt—you are killed! and for me /” 

For like a flash came to him those words of 
John Rollins: “She is a woman who, if she saw a 
bullet whizzing through the air and making for your 
heart, would (if she liked you, mind) throw herself 
upon you without a word or a scream, and receive 
the death-dealing missile in her own breast.” 

With a powerful effort Katharine Carneth recov- 
ered herself, and sank down on a rock near by. 

‘It is nothing,” she said, with something of her 
old, saucy air of defiance ; “I am not hurt a bit. I 
saw that loafer Sim Klint, who got up a quarrel with 
you the other night, in the hall” (Chase barely re- 
membered the incident), “and swore that he would 
shoot you through the heart the first time he caught 
you in a handy place. He’s been lurking among 
those hovels yonder, watching for you. But I knew 
he would not fire on me, because he loves me to dis- 
traction—offers himself once a week regularly. He 
turned his revolver just in time. Allow me to bid 
you good-afternoon, Mr. Carroll.” 

“‘T owe my life to you, Katharine,” was the re- 
ply ; “you will not surely leave me in this way ?” 

** You owe me nothing!” she exclaimed, petu- 
lantly ; “I would have done as much for Sim him- 
self.” 

And, with this monstrous falsehood trembling on 
her lips, Katharine burst into tears. 

Chase Carroll gathered her closely in his arms, 
and whispered, as he kissed the tears away : 

““ My darling! Say that you love me, and will 
be my own true wife, and I am satisfied.” 

“You are mocking me!” cried Katharine, as 
love and indignation struggled in her quivering 
voice, ‘‘ What is there in common between us two? 








Haven't I seen from the beginning that we never 
could be anything to each other, and purposely 
avoided you? Why do you persecute me with your 
hollow offers of love? What am I but a wild, un- 
tutored creature, whom your grand relations would 
flout—whom you, yourself, would soon despise and 
hate? And yet I might have been different—I have 
been cheated of my happiness! Oh! my wasted, 
wasted life!” and she sobbed wildly. 

“ Listen to me, Katharine,” he replied, with in- 
finite tenderness ; ‘‘I have seen you at your very 
worst, and yet I neither hate nor despise you. 
Your glorious dower of beauty, your noble nature, 
have led me captive—and love will soon teach you 
all that you need to learn. Your present life is not 
your natural sphere ; and transplanted to a congen- 
ial soil, you will bloom with fresh grace and beauty, 
the fairest flower there.” 


They walked home in the twilight, Katharine 
with downcast eyes, and a fine cambric handkerchief, 
with ‘‘Chase Carroll” daintily embroidered in one 
corner, bound upon her arm, and feeling so utterly 
quiet and subdued that she almost wondered at her 
own identity. Almost her last slang was uttered to 
her companion that afternoon, as she informed him 
that “she never would have thought he’d pan out 
so well.” 

Carroll was in a whirl of tumultuous happiness at 
having caged this beautiful wild bird to be tamed 
by his caresses and taught to sing his favorite songs. 

But poor Rollins ! how selfish not to think of 
him ! how would 4e feel to have this glorious prize 
snatched almost from his very hand? 

He need not have worried himself. 

“Chase, my boy,” observed that benign philoso- 
pher, between the puffs of an excellent Havana, “‘ I 
feel that I have done a great deal for you. You 
came here a pale, thin, whining sort of creature, out 
of joint with the world and everything in it, and evi- 
dently in need of a tonic of the strongest kind. 
That tonic suggested itself in the shape of Katha- 
rine Carneth—a more agreeable shape, by-the-way, 
than tonics are apt to assume—and I resolved at 
once that my poor efforts should be directed to the 
accomplishment of your joint happiness. I really 
take considerable credit to myself for making the 
match—the fair Katharine not being a particularly 
tractable subject.” 

“Why, I thought—” began Chase, in great per- 
plexity. 

‘* Of course you did,” interrupted his friend ; ‘* I 
meant you should—it was part of my policy. But, 
my dear felfow,” with great magnanimity, “ Katha- 
rine Carneth would not look at me.” 

And Chase did not believe that she would. 

‘* What are you going to do with the old man?” 
asked Rollins, suddenly, as though it were necessary 
in some way to put an immediate end to him. 

“T have not contemplated disposing of him sum- 
marily,” was the laughing reply ; “he is quite harm- 
less,” . 
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To every one’s amazement “old man Baring” 
declared his resolution of going to England, where 
he hunted up his aristocratic relatives, and actually 
came into possession of a snug litttle property 
that had been awaiting the missing heir for some 
time. 

So that by the time that Katharine Carroll ar- 
rived at the East, she was heralded as a nobleman’s 
daughter who had been wooed and won under the 
most romantic auspices ; brought up, it was said, by 
wild Indians on the prairie—saved her lover’s life 2 


la Pocahontas —and refused scores of Sioux and 
Comanche chiefs, to say nothing of mining million- 
aires, before she finally accepted Chase Carroll. 


her occasional slips of the tongue were pronounced 
charming—“a sort of Western brogue, you know.” 


arine when, like the enchanted princess— 





His mother and sisters were delighted with her; 


Chase was right ; love worked wonders for Kath- 


“.. ..0’er the hills and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him.” 





A PUZZLED GHOST IN FLORIDA. 


OWN saintly shores of milk-white sand, 
By slender cape and broadening bay, 
’Twixt billowy pines—a surf asleep on land— 
And the great Gulf at play ; 


Past far-off palms that filmed to nought, 
And in and out the cunning Keys 

That laced the land like fragile patterns wrought 
To edge old broideries : 


The sail sighed on all day for joy, 
The prow each pouting surge did leave 

All smile and song, with sheen and ripple coy, 
Till the dusk diver, Eve, 


Brought up from out the brimming east 
The oval moon, a perfect pearl. 

In that large lustre all our haste surceased, 
The sail seemed fain to furl, 


The silent steersman landward turned, 
And ship and shore set breast to breast. 
Beneath a palm wherethrough a planet burned 
We ate, and sank to rest. 


But soon from sleep’s dear death (it seemed) 
I rose, and strolled along the sea, 

Down silver distances that faintly gleamed 
On to infinity, 


Till suddenly I paused, for lo! 
A shape—from whence I ne’er divined— 
Appeared before me, pacing to and fro, 
With head far down inclined. 


A wraith, | thought, that walks the shore 
Zo solve some old perplexity. 

Full heavy hung the draggled gown he wore, 
His hair flew all awry. 


He waited not, as ghosts oft use, 
To be dear-heaven'd and oh'd, 

But briskly said : ‘‘ Good-evenin’ ; what's the news ? 
Consumption? After boa’d? 


** Or mebbe you're intendin’ of 
Investment! Orange-plantin’? Pine? 

Hotel ? or sanitarium ? What above 
This ye’ath can be your line ? 


** Speakin’ of sanitariums, now, 





Jest look’ee here, my friend ; 








I know a little story—well, I swow— 
Wait till you hear the end: 


‘Some year or more ago, I s’pose, 
I roamed from Maine to Floridy, 

And—see where them there tall palmettos grows ? 
I bought that little Key, 


** Cal'latin’ for to build right off ‘ 
A c’lossal sanitarium. 

Big surf! Hot Gulf! Jest death upon a cough! 
I run it high, to hum! 


‘Well, sir, I went to work in style; 
Bought me a steamboat, loaded it 

With my hotel (pyazers more’n a mile !) 
Already framed and fit, 


‘Insured ’em, fetched ’em safe around, 
Put up my buildin’, moored my boat, 
Com-plete ! then went to bed and slept as sound 
As if I'd paid a note. 


‘* Now on that very night a squall 
Cum up from some’eres—some bad place ! 

An’ blowed, an’ tore, an’ rared, an’ pitched, an’ all— 
I had to run a race 


‘* Right out o’ bed from that hotel 
An’ git to yonder risin’ ground ; 

For, ’twixt the sea that riz, an’ rain that fell, 
I pooty nigh was drowned ! 


** An’ thar I stood till mornin’ cum, 
Right on yon little knoll of sand, 
Freguently wishin’ I had staid to hum, 

Fur from this ’tarnal land ! 


‘* When mornin’ cum, I took a good 
Long look, an’—well, sir, sure’s I’m me— 
That boat laid right whar that hotel had stood, 
An’ # sailed out to sea! 


“No, I'll not keep you ; good-by, friend : 
Don't think about it much ; preehaps 

Your brain might git see-sawin’, end for end, 
Like them asylum chaps. 


“For here 7 walk for evermore, 

A-tryin’ to make it gee, 
How one same wind could blow my ship to shore, 
And my hotel fo sea !” : 
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HATEVER the incapacity of the Turk for politi- 
cal reform, it would appear that in matters of 
social ceremony he is not utterly incorrigible. Sultans 
have in these later days committed not a few violations 
of the once rigid and unalterable etiquette of Osmanli 
royalty. The mollahs and mu/ftis were greatly scandal- 
ized, and gloomily wagged their heads, when, ten years 
ago, Abdul-Aziz defied every tradition of Stamboul, and 
condescended to become the guest of an upstart French 
emperor and a Christian English queen. That was a 
breach in hitherto unbroken custom which painfully 
shocked the good old souls who typified the toryism of 
“Turkey. But it was scarcely so flagrant a departure as 
that which has recently been made by the young Caliph 
Abdul-Hamid. He has not only made a constitution, 
provoking in the mosques the familiar tory cry that ‘‘ the 
country is going to the dogs,” but has actually invited a 
Christian and European lady, not even of noble blood, 
to dine with him! This unique distinction in the annals 
of the Ottoman court has been conferred upon Mrs. Lay- 
ard, the wife of the British embassador. Nor, as might 
be supposed, was this lady entertained in the Haramlik, 
where dwell the fair sultanas of his majesty, but actually 
in the imperial apartments, the Selamlyk, devoted exclu- 
sively to the sultan’s use. Here, in the good old days 
when the Ottoman sovereignty was a real and august 
despotism, when the sultan was in truth a ruler absolute 
in sway and sacred in person, he used to breakfast and 
dine in solitary grandeur. Not even the nearest of kin 
were permitted to eat of the dishes of which he ate, 
or even to stand by his chair, while he regaled himself 
with the dainty morsels which culinary ingenuity invented 
and provided for him. Within a few years the princes 
and great ministers of state have, on rare occasions, been 
admitted to seats at the sultanic table ; but never, on any 
account, has a sultan permitted his best-beloved sultana 
to invade the august dining-room of the Selamlyk. No 
wonder that the startling appearance of Mrs. Layard 
there has created a most profound sensation in Stamboul. 
We can imagine the excited gossip which buzzed through 
the court ; the shrill exclamations which must have re- 
sounded in the inner precincts of the Seraglio; the stu- 
pefied faces of chamberlains and guards, amazed for the 
moment out of the expressionless propriety of feature 
which it is their bounden duty to maintain, when the em- 
bassadress's black silk rustled in those corridors hitherto 
unfamiliar with the sound and sight. Not absolutely un- 
known to them, however; for two Christian ladies have, 
as a matter of fact, dined in the Selamlyk. But these 
were the Empress of the French and the Princess of 
Wales—dames to whom Abdul-Aziz fairly owed hospi- 
tality, and who were at least near enough his own rank 
to make the ceremonial error the less flagrant. 
It is, indeed, a significant social fact that the successor 
of the Prophet should sit down soc‘ally at his own table 
with an untitled foreign lady, and conduct himself sim- 








ply like a genial and polite host, and chat with her as 
with an equal. We recall an amusing story of the:recep- 
tion of an English embassador by the sultan early in the 
present century. The diplomate was ushered into a 
shabby antechamber, where, after a long delay, he was 
waited upon by an official, who threw over his shoulders 
a rather dirty robe lined with cat-skin. Then he was 
pushed, rather than conducted, into the royal presence. 
His address over, the sultan turned to a dragoman and 
asked whether ‘‘ the dog”—that is, the envoy—had been 
fed. A negative answer being returned, the sultan said, 
‘‘ Then let the dog be fed ;” and this ended the confer- 
ence. It would have been at the risk of his head had 
any minister suggested to the Sultan Selim to invite 
“the dog” to dine with him, The hospitality extended 
to Mrs. Layard shows that the present sultan is disposed 
to break through the rigid restrictions which have shut in 
his predecessors from the social intercourse both of dis- 
tinguished foreigners and their own subjects, and have 
doomed them to a pompous but monotonous isolation. 
It affords an evidence, too, that Western manners are 
gradually creeping into the Oriental social fastnesses of 
Stamboul. The contrast between the times of Timour 
and those of Abdul-Hamid is very suggestive. When 
Timour had dined, the heralds appeared on the palace- 
walls, blew their trumpets, and loudly proclaimed that 
the emperor having satisfied his appetite, the rest of 
mankind might follow his example. Now the chief of 
Islam leads an English lady to the table with all the 
graceful amenity of a dourgeo’s monarch. 





WHETHER the taste of the English in the matter of 
amusements has improved or not, certain it is that it has 
greatly changed within the past half-century. The de- ‘ 
mise of the celebrated resort known as Cremorne Gar- 
dens shows that one formerly popular method of killing 
time has ceased to have attractions for the fashionable 
and unfashionable Londoner. Cremorne was the last 
lingering relic of those brilliant illuminated gardens, with 
their music and dancing, their pantomimes and plays, their 
fireworks, balloons, and miniature circuses, their sly, mys- 
terious nooks, their nightly flow of spirits, human and li- 
quid, which used to draw gay crowds of great people and 
little to their frivolous beguilements. These were veritable 
little republics of pleasure, where it was quite the thing for 
a duke to be seen ; where, in the last century and in the 
early part of this, even a duchess might go without se- 
rious scandal, so long as she carried her court manners 
with her and dressed quietly ; and yet where the linen- 
draper and city clerk, the lodging-keeper and dress-maker, 
were not legs free to enter. My lord might, at Vauxhall or 
Ranelagh, frequently jostle his haberdasher, and even his 
coachman ; and was often far from dissatisfied, if young 
and a little reckless, to find himself threading the mazy 
dance with my lady's milliner. Rank, in a word, was 
free to put off its restrictive privileges at the arched gate 
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which admitted to these realms of light and various pleas- 
ure; and so, too, the humbler classes forgot to be obse- 
quious. 

There is no doubt that Vauxhall and Ranelagh were 
scandalous and demoralizing places, which fostered many 
vices. There were drinking, intrigue, and gaming, car- 
ried often to lawless excess; they were the scenes of fre- 
quent orgies, more gross and abandoned, it is to be hoped, 
than those which now only take place in strictest privacy. 
Yet it is certain that Vauxhall and Ranelagh, even at 
their worst, were not so utterly bad as are to-day the 
famous dance-gardens of Paris, where profligacy is bold 
and dull, and unrelieved by a touch of humor or a spark 
of harmless merriment. So many writers have written 
with enthusiasm about the English gardens, praising 
their hearty if unpolished gayety, the rough but racy 
jests of the clowns, the funny absurdity of the melo- 
dramas, the infectious jollity of the dances, and the 
inspiriting effects of the lights, the foliage, and the 
music, that we may easily believe them to have been 
very different from the Jardin Mabille and the Casino. 
There were, no doubt, very genuine laughter and very 
palpable wit, though both may have been somewhat loud 
and coarse. 

As for Cremorne, which the refusal of the magistrates to 
grant it a license has just doomed to extinction, it was, in 
its later days, ‘‘ but a poor, struggling, feeble, little show.” 
When first established it was in a suburb, surrounded for 
the most part by a straggling settlement. Now it is quite 
ingulfed by voracious and ever-encroaching London. At 
first, it was so far like its predecessors that well-known 
noblemen, and rather gay dames du haut monde, were 
wont to frequent it. Latterly its company became very 
motley, and was pretty much given over to classes of 
doubtful respectability and stray foreigners curious to 
‘see all the sights.” In its decay, Cremorne was but 
the mournful wreck of once brilliant and festive gardens. 
Its provision of amusement was meagre, the performances 
were dull, the paraphernalia shabby ; it was the dreary 
ghost of historic Vauxhall. Yet, even in these later days, 
as indeed throughout its career, Cremorne was not near- 
ly so bad a place as it has sometimes been painted. A 
certain dowager who visited it some years ago was heard 
to exclaim, in great disgust, ‘‘The gardens do not look 
at all naughty.” The proprieties were observed, and no 
license of any kind was permitted in either actors or guests. 
The misanthrope who went there to observe and exult- 
ingly proclaim the vices of mankind enacted in public, 
would scarcely have been repaid for his pains. In a 
word, Cremorne was a far more innocent and more dull 
place than Vauxhall or Ranelagh. ‘‘ There is more harm 
done,” says an English paper, “in a gin-palace in one 
night than ever was done in Cremorne in a whcle month ; 
in many respects the gardens were productive of really 
healthful and innocent recreation ; London will not be 
one whit the less wicked now that Cremorne is gone.” 





THERE can be no doubt that an Egyptian obelisk 
will be a novel and attractive feature in our city. Every 











one must feel a sensation of surprise and pleasure that 
one of the most ancient relics of early Eastern civiliza- 
tion should find a final home in the heart of the new 
civilization of the West. We are glad, therefore, that, by 
means of the generous zeal of a public-spirited citizen, 
one of the famous Cleopatra's Needles is to be brought 
from Egypt and set up in one of our squares. And yet 
not a few reflections intrude themselves that at first sight 
may seem to underrate the value of this accession to our 
metropolitan store of treasures. We have all so long de- 
sired to see a worthy art-gallery founded here, and our 
one museum strengthened by needed funds, that some of 
us at first thought would probably prefer to see the hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and more, required to bring the 
obelisk here and set it up, employed in the furtherance cf 
seemingly more vital interests. But this is doubtless un- 
generous. The gentleman who draws so freely on his 
private fortune in order to give New York an architect- 
ural column of great antiquity and world-wide interest 
deserves only our warm commendation. His example 
may, and doubtless will, advance other schemes dear to 
the hearts of many people. Few things are more con- 
tagious than public spirit ; and, as wealth is abundant, 
the Egyptian obelisk will be likely to prove a stimulus 
to other enterprises of the kind. 

There is one criticism, however, that foreign visitors 
to our city will be likely to utter. ‘‘ Your metropolis,” 
they will say, ‘‘ accumulates art-attractions and puts on 
many splendors before it is made decent. You spend 
vast sums of money in building pretentious churches, but 
your ships lie at rotten piers, and all your riyer-borders 
are hideous in their neglect and disorder. You lay out 
beautiful pleasure-parks, but your streets are wretchedly 
paved, badly kept, and made unsightly by litter and in- 
cumbrances. You erect large and costly warehouses, but 
without unity of purpose, so that all your business thor- 
oughfares are a confusion of forms and colors, and at 
the same time disfigured by uncouth telegraph-poles, 
and by vulgar signs and banners. You have domiciles 
that are almost palatial, but you have absolutely miles 
of tenements that are repulsive because of their filth 
and sanitary neglect; you have statues and monu- 
ments, but your markets are foul and disordered be- 
yond description. Art and elegance are excellent things 
only with those who have won a right to them ; the first 
requirement of a city is that it shall be clean, orderly, 
and well supplied with all conveniences; after it has 
constructed good docks and piers, built adequate sewers, 
suitably paved its streets, and done other practical things 
necessary for the comfort and health of the people, 
then grand churches, art-galleries, museums, costly mon- 
uments, and all other things of taste and luxury, are right 
to follow. Otherwise, a city is like a decorated savage, 
whose trinkets and gay feathers only make the untidi- 
ness of his person all the more apparent.” 

This criticism may be harsh, but it is in the main 
just. Perhaps, however, the growth of the ornamental 
side of the city will come ultimately to shame us into 
measures for reforming the abuses our foreign critics 
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point out. The exquisite irony of building palaces and 
setting up fine monuments amid squalid disorder must 
eventually awaken by the strange contrast the percep- 
tions of the dullest. So it may be that the Egyptian obe- 
lisk will serve us a turn wholly unexpected by those 
who bestow it upon us. 





SHORTLY after writing the preceding, we were glanc- 
ing over the pages of a new English novel, the hero of 
which makes the American tour, when we encountered 
a passage in which New York is compared to “ Paris, 
with a touch of the backwoods.” This qualification 
was thought to be specially exemplified in the ‘tall, un- 
shapen poles that carry the telegraph-wires all over the 
city, and which are altogether out of keeping with the 
brown-stone houses and the marble stores.” We quoted 
two months ago a few sentences from another English 
novel, the characters of which came to America, and were 
pleased to imagine New York as a new Paris. If we of 
the metropolis feel the least elation or pride in these com- 
parisons, we should use every exertion to make them 
conspicuously true. It might be more agreeable, per- 
haps, for New York to have an individuality of her own 
rather than to be flourished in men’s eyes as an inferior 
copy of another great city, but Paris so completely em- 
bodies everybody's notion of all that is perfect in ar- 
rangement and fascinating in appearance that modern 
cities are pretty sure to be classified as they compare with 
the great exemplar on the Seine. Our English friends, 
moreover, greatly flatter us. London is gloomy, and 
Paris is gay ; London is gloomy, and New York is gay— 
and this point of both difference and resemblance strikes 
them forcibly, and betrays them into an over-estimate of 
our city. It is almost mockery to make a favorable 
comparison between the most perfectly-appointed city in 
the world and one of the most slovenly and neglected. 
The unshapen telegraph-poles, that disfigure nearly every 
street in New York, are only one form of the absence of all 
intelligent administration of affairs here ; everywhere there 
is evidence that our rulers have either no authority to 
govern, or else no knowledge to direct or taste to inspire 
them. New York in right hands, and with proper am- 
bition, need not be asecond Paris ; it hasso many superb 
natural advantages over all other cities, that it might be- 
come the foremost metropolis of the world, compensating 
for what under any circumstances it must lack in great 
art-galleries and museums by great attractions of other 
kinds—such as sea-view parks, delightful gardens, impos- 
ing river-fronts, monuments, elegant streets, all supple- 
mented by absolute cleanliness and superb order. There 
is nothing New York might not be that any city of the 
past has been, or any of the present is, if our people 
will only resolve that it shall be so; if they will but rise 
to the point of perceiving that mercantile preéminence 
may confer wealth upon a city, but never greatness, 
unless the riches that flow to its doors are in part em- 
ployed to glorify and adorn it. The first thing to be 
done is to get rid of the ‘‘touch of the backwoods”— 
all the unsightly and disgraceful features of our streets ; 





when this is done, the emulation of our citizens will no 
doubt rapidly accumulate and develop those other things 
that are necessary to give it a princely and preéminent 
character. 


In making these comments about New York we are 
thinking of it in comparison with the great European 
cities—with London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Antwerp, 
Brussels, etc.—and not with American cities. The dis- 
orders and shortcomings that are so apparent in this 
city are repeated in other cis-Atlantic towns, large and 
small, with a very few exceptions. We in this country 
are very fond of the termination vi//e to our town no- 
menclature ; if justice and truth were recognized in the 
distribution of names, about nine-tenths of our towns 
would be called Shabbyvil/e. There is everywhere to be 
found an abundance of ambition; there are pretty cot- 
tages and villas, ambitious town-halls and court-houses, 
pretentious shop-fronts, but there are also to be found 
everywhere badly-kept roads, encumbered and littered 
sidewalks, neglected open greens or parks, accumula- 
tions of débris, and other evidences of heedless slovenli- 
ness. If we were to be asked to say in one word the 
quality that more than anything else marks English 
towns and all public places as compared with our own, 
we should have to say eatness. English streets are 
well paved and clean; English roads are well kept; 
English railway-stations are in perfect order; English 
fields are trim and neat; English gardens, hedges, 
fences, lawns, all exhibit care and oversight. English 
smoke and fog blacken and stain all the buildings, but 
English care more than compensates for this unavoidable 
evil. We are not so particular here. We have a clear 
atmosphere and brilliant skies, but we are all, so far as 
public places are concerned, sons and daughters of 
Shabbyville. This is the more strange, because in our 
households no such reproach is true. There are no neat- 
er or better-kept homes anywhere than American homes, 
nor are any people cleanlier or neater in their habits. 
It is wholly in public matters that this shabbiness we 
complain of exists : and this arises, of course, first, from 
the neglect of the official persons we endow with hand- 
some salaries for leaving undone the things they should 
do ; and next, from a strange indifference on everybody’s 
part to everything of a public nature, to everything that 
is not within his own private administration. 


WE find current in the newspapers an anecdote to 
the effect that an Englishman traveling in this country 
was greatly impressed in his intercourse with the people 
by their indifference to politics. Some persons assuring 
him that, if he were here during a presidential election, 
he would not complain of the want of excitement, they 
were met by the response that it was not interest in 
elections, but interest in folitics, to which he referred. 
There is, no doubt, some truth in this. We get greatly 
excited over elections, just as people everywhere become 
greatly concerned in anything which takes the form of a 
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contest between two persons or two sets of disputants— 
whether it isa prize-fight, a boat-race, an election, a bat- 
tle, or a game of chess or billiards, where the opponents 
are international or in any way prominent. Our elections 
are great games, the issue of which excites the people to 
the degree that great offices are involved, and this, as a 
rule, is all. This sort of interest is commonly excessive, 
and disgusts many persons by its violence and virulence. 
In another way the popular interest in certain things 
that pertain to elections is altogether too pronounced 
and prominent —and this is the endless debates that 
grow out of the claims of this man or the other to of- 
fice. It is easy enough to see that office-holders and as- 
pirants for office must be in agitation at every election ; 
but why must the whole public be worried by or con- 
cerned in their disputes? How is it that whether Jones 
or Smith is to get the post-office at Bordertown is a 
matter for long telegraph-dispatches and angry edito- 
rials in the newspapers? It is simply amazing to see 
these wholly unimportant questions—fairly impertinent 
questions in the manner they are thrust forward—occupy 
so much space in the journa’s, and by inference so large 
ashare of public attention. We have seen all New York 
apparently convulsed with excitement in the removal or 
appointment of an official in one of the departments, but 
we have never seen New York concerned in the least as 
to whether the department in question rendered the city 
any service, or did or did not perform its supposed func- 
tions. In all these things politics, or rather certain 
things that pertain to politics, fill very much too large a 
place in public attention. As for the politics referred 
to by the English traveler whom we have quoted, there 
is really very little of that kind to invite public concern. 
The two great political parties have no distinct issues. 
Some men are in favor of protection and some of free- 
trade, but neither party is distinctly committed to either 
doctrine. This is also true of finance, and all other 
broad questions of policy. We have no politics in the 
sense of important national issues in which the public 
is divided into parties, with all the stimulus to discus- 
sion and study which this would involve. Whether the 
partisanship and one-sided opinions that come of this 
sort of public interest in politics are to be desired may 
well be questioned ; the philosophical mind would cer- 
tainly prefer to see all important political questions di- 
vorced from party, because while there might be thus 
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less general concern in them, a more moderate spirit and 
truer knowledge would be the result. 


AMONG those sentiments which it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to sustain by argument, but which are yet very deep- 
seated and very general in the breasts of men, is that 
which revolts from the capital execution of women. The 
notorious ‘‘ Penge case,” which has been exciting great 
attention in England during the past month, has clearly 
brought out this feeling in that country, though the Brit- 
ish are the least susceptible, and in some respects the 
least gallant, of peoples. Two sisters, one twenty-six, 
the other twenty, intelligent and of good family, were 
condemned to the gallows for joining in a conspiracy to 
starve a third woman to death. But the most earnest 
appeals have been addressed to the papers to stay execu- 
tion upon them ; and it is easy to see that the fact that 
they are of the supposably gentler sex has much to do 
with this pleading for their lives. It is a common, though 
not perkaps a proved, maxim that women, once become 
bad, are worse than men. There is no doubt that wom- 
en have been guilty of as deliberate and hideous deeds as 
the annals of crime preserve. Yet there are very few 
men so little touched by sentiment as not to shrink from 
the idea of hanging awoman. Perhaps it is our con- 
sciousness of their physical inferiority; perhaps that 
instinct among males which leads them to protect and 
shelter females from pain and harm ; perhaps the fancy 
comes in to make us shudder at the picture conjured up 
in our mind’s eye of one bearing the outward form of 
those we have most loved, of that sex to which we look 
upon as embodying the best and highest virtues, undergo- 
ing the degrading and cruel ordeal of the scaffold. It is 
probable that no execution ever created such a thrill of 
horror as that of Eliza Fenning, in London, sixty years 
ago ; while that of Mrs. Surrat, who had not youth or beau- 
ty, was inexpressibly painful to all but very hard-hearted 
people in this country. Ina purely legal or even equitable 
point of view, it is hard to give a good reason why women 
murderers should not be hanged so long as men are; yet 
the innate shrinking from it would be taken, by some phil- 
osophers of the sentimental order, as good proof why a 
distinction should be made between the sexes. At least, 
most of us are glad when we hear of the reprieve or com- 
mutation of the sentence of a female criminal which sub- 
stitutes some other punishment than death on the scaffold. 
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HE pronounced local sensation made by the so- 
called “Monday Lectures” delivered in Boston 

last winter by the Rev. Joseph Cook was transmitted by 
the press to all the intellectual centres of the land, and a 
wide-spread curiosity has been felt as to what was the 
meaning of the excitement at a point where a philosophic 
—not to say transcendental—calm usually prevails. This 
curiosity will be in a measure satisfied by the publication 
of the lectures on ‘‘ Biology,” ! though it is evident even 


1 Boston Monday Lectures. Biology, with Preludes on 
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to the reader that no small portion of the effect they pro- 
duce was due to that magnetism which waits on the speech 
and personal presence of so eloquent and forceful an 
orator. The reader in his library can hardly be expected 
to participate in the enthusiasm which vented itself, as the 
report shows, in frequent and vociferous applause ; but 
even when stripped of all the garniture of platform rhetoric 
they retain enough to show why they made so profound 
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an impression upon exceptionally cultivated and critical 
audiences. It is no new thing for the pulpit to attempt 
to deal aggressively with the relations between religion 
and science, and of late among the most popular preach- 
ers this topic has disputed the precedence with questions 
of dogmatic theology ; but it certainly is both novel and 
unexpected for a man whose proficiency would naturally 
be supposed to iie in quite another field to exhibit an 
ability not only to cope with specialists in their own par- 
ticular fields of research, but to bring to the consideration 
of the conclusions which they suggest a culture and a 
logical force gained by work in departments of knowledge 
which they are, as a general thing, too apt to neglect. 
The noteworthy feature of these lectures is not merely 
that Mr. Cook displays a thorough familiarity with the 
published literature of biology and the cognate sciences 
—moderate mental power and a fair degree of industry 
would render any one equal to this achievement ; but that, 
while taking the utmost pains to acquaint himself with 
the latest researches of physicists and physiologists, he 
never loses sight of the fact, which is more fully recog- 
nized in Germany than elsewhere, that physiology must 
link hands with psychology in order to reach any adequate 
interpretation of the phenomena which the laborer in 
the former sciehce collects. It may be said, indeed, that 
the distinguishing and striking characteristic of Mr. 
Cook's work is, that he pours out the treasures of the 
latest German thought before audiences and readers 
whose ideas of science and philosophy have been moulded 
almost exclusively by that English school which, as Taine 
says, tends naturally (by racial inheritance) to material- 
istic views of life. Our knowledge of the author is con- 
fined to what we can obtain from his book, but this is 
amply sufficient to show that his intellectual equipment 
has been obtained in Germany, and is truly German in 
its comprehensiveness and precision ; and it is no exag- 
gerated praise to say that scientific men will be the last 
to deny that his opinions concerning the rationale of the 
biological sciences are worthy of the careful consideration 
of all genuine thinkers and students. 

Though its title is somewhat larger, the main theme 
of Mr. Cook's volume is evolution. In the very first lect- 
ure he discusses the views of Tyndall on this subject as 
presented in his famous Belfast address, and of Huxley 
as disclosed in his three New York lectures ; and it must 
be confessed that his tone here is sufficiently aggressive. 
Even here, however, his assault is from the scientific and 
not at all from the theological side, and his battle is not 
so much with evolution as an explanation of certain of 
the observed phenomena of Nature as with the especial 
form of it which he conceives these two savants, and 
Professor Huxley in particular, to represent. Mr. Cook 
lays claim to being an evolutionist himself ; but he proves 
pretty conclusively that there are several forms of the 
evolution theory, and advocates the theistic while oppos- 
ing with all his strength the materialistic interpretation 
of it. The key-note of his lectures and the best con- 
densed expression of his views regarding evolution will 
be found in the following paragraph from the lecture on 
** Living Tissues :” 

‘**In arguments before juries, Webster often asked his 
opponents, ‘ Why do you not meet the case?’ Remem- 
ber that famous phrase of his, if you hear the material- 
istic theory of evolution defended. What is the case 
against that theory? It consists of the irreconcilable 
opposition of the attributes of matter and mind, of the 
unfathomed gulf between the living and the not-living, 
of the fact that spontaneous generation has never been 
shown to be a possibility, and of the missing links be- 
tween men and apes. Let these points be met fairly, and 
the case is met. Not until the chasm between the not- 
living and the living is filled up by observation, not until 





that distant time when you shall have found some merely 
physical link between the inorganic and the organic, can 
you say that ¢Ae theory of evolution has been proved by 
induction. 4 theory of evolution has been proved, but 
not ¢e theory. The public mind is immensely confused 
by this one word of many meanings. theory of evolu- 
tion Dana holds, but not ¢#e theory. The ition of 
this lectureship is, that there is a use and an abuse of the 
theory of evolution, and that Haeckel illustrates the 
abuse and Dana the use. I hold @ theory of evolution, 


but not “he theory. What do I mean by ¢4e theory of 
evolution ? Precisely what Huxley means when he says 
in so many words that, ‘if the theory of evolution is 
true, the living must have arisen from the not-living, 


The greatest power of the author is expended in 
showing that the doctrine of evolution is capable of a 
theistic as well as a materialistic interpretation, and the 
most keenly-interesting portions of his lectures are those 
in which he endeavors to prove by citations from their 
writings and correlation of their opinions that the latest 
researches of the greatest authorities in biology tend not 
to bridge but to widen the chasm between mind and mat- 
ter, the living and the not-living, the sentient and the in- 
sentient. Against Huxley's ‘‘demonstrative evidence” 
of his theory of evolution he marshals what he claims to 
be the at least equally demonstrative evidence of an im- 
material force in the living organism which Beale has 
found under the microscope ; and he cites the evidence 
of the biologists themselves to prove that the mystery 
that shrouds the origin of life is deepened rather than 
solved by the progress which has been made lately in un- 
veiling its processes. 

Aside from the rhetorical brilliancy of his style and 
the aptness and fertility of his illustrations, Mr. Cook’s 
method of exposition is remarkably effective. By num- 
bering his propositions and stating them in the concisest 
possible phrase, he secures a clearness and intelligibility 
that are seldom so well maintained in a long and com- 
plicated argument ; and the epigrammatic guise in which 
most of his principles and conclusions are presented im- 
presses them with peculiar vividness upon the mind of 
the reader or hearer. Another argumentative device. 
which he constantly employs is the using of an author’s 
own words in one place to neutralize the force or modify 
the meaning of what the same author may have affirmed 
in another. No logical or verbal inconsistency in the 
speech or writings of his opponents, no confusion of 
thought, no plausible hiatus between inference aud fact, 
escapes him; and not a few of his most telling points 
are made by placing side by side the ¢fsissima verba of 
propositions in which an author contradicts or refutes 
himself. Where this fails him, he usually contents him- 
self with revealing how doctors differ, setting authority 
over against authority, and showing how few points there 
are in speculative biology upon which there is a real con- 
census of opinion among scientists. Very seldom in- 
deed does he allow himself to be betrayed into speaking 
dogmatically on his own responsibility, and when he 
does it is strictly in the line of logical inference from 
some fact or principle for the validity of which he can 
cite at least respectable authority. The point in which 
he is most amenable to assault is his estimate of the rela- 
tive weight of conflicting authorities, and his character- 
istically German tendency to look askance upon the idea 
that anything significant in science or philosophy can be 
produced outside of Germany or beyond the range of 
German influence ; but he really does make an honest 
effort to get the best evidence that is to be had, and it 
must be admitted that he errs in good company who goes 
astray in matters of philosophy with ‘‘ the most intellect- 
ual nation of the modern world.” 

The tone of the lectures has been denounced as need- 
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lessly aggressive toward opponents and critics ; but, if this 
be so, they must have been modified in the stenographic 
reports from which the present volume was made up, or 
the objectionable quality must have been shown rath- 
er in the manner of delivery than in the substance of 
the speech. With one or two exceptions, when a dif- 
ference with a certain journal was somewhat needlessly 
obtruded, the attitude of the lecturer is notably courteous 
and temperate, and the controversial portions are man- 
aged with far more than the ordinary candor and good- 
nature. Many things in the lectures will doubtless be 
subjected to a searching criticism, but the spirit of the 
lecturer cannot fairly be objected to, and it is not the 
least praiseworthy feature of the book that it will compel 
honest thought and discussion upon the loftiest topics 
that can engage the human mind. 





THOSE who can recall the enthusiastic admiration 
with which the late Thomas Starr King was regarded by 
the numerous audiences in all parts of the country who 
sat under him as a preacher or lecturer during the twenty 
years previous to his death in 1864 will be surprised, per- 
haps, that a memorial of him has been so long delayed ; 
but they will be none the less prepared on this account 
to extend a cordial welcome to the collection of sermons 
which Mr. Whipple has at length brought together, and 
which he has prefaced with an affectionate and eloquent 
memoir. Brief as this memoir is, and scantily as it 
touches upon those details of private life on which loving 
friends delight to dwell, it yet brings the man before us 
with singular clearness, and reveals the secret of that 
charm of character which, as Mr. Whipple says, quickly 
converted chance-acquaintances into warm friends, and 
attracted “ persons of all grades of mind, culture, occu- 
pation, and disposition, from the common beggar who 
intruded into his study with his pathetic appeal for help, 
always kindly met, all the way up to such an intellectual 
giant as Agassiz, who came to converse with him on the 
subject of the Divine Personality, a subject dear to the 
heart of both preacher and naturalist.” Mr. Whipple 
does not disguise the fact that in writing the sketch he is 
offering a tender tribute to a beloved personal friend 
rather than a cold and judicial record of biographical 
facts ; but this does not impair the penetrating keenness 
of his analysis, while it adds a more melodious chord to 
the habitual grace and sweetness of his style. 

As to the sermons, twenty-two in number, which the 
volume contains, they are not presented as finished spe- 
cimens of pulpit eloquence, but as representatives of the 
average excellence of Mr. King’s weekly discourses, and 
as such they are certainly remarkable enough to deserve 
being rescued from the obscurity of manuscript and the 
fading reminiscences of hearers, Mr. King wrote none 
of them with a view to publication, and they are printed 
exactly as he dictated them to an amanuensis, without 
either his own or Mr. Whipple’s revision ; but if for this 
reason they are deficient in that precision of speech and 
polish of style which would exhibit his oratorical and 
literary power at its best, they probably gain more than 
an equivalent in the picturesque vigor and effectiveness 
which are apt to characterize the spontaneous expression 
of thoughts and feelings that are for the moment upper- 
most in a naturally clear and imaginative mind. The 
sermons of Parker are more impressive, perhaps, in their 
condensed and incisive logic, and those.of Channing are 
far more balanced and finished ; but the published dis- 


courses of neither of these famous pulpit orators sur- 
pass those of Mr. King in lucidity of thought, in persua- 
sive ingenuity of argument, or in native force and vivid- 
ness of expression. The reader often feels as if he were 
listening to the very voice of the impassioned speaker, 
and yet there is nothing of the sensational vehemence of 
the mere rhetorician. 

In regard to subject, though Mr. Whipple has adopted 
an elastic general title to cover them all, the sermons 
possess no homogeneity of either theme or method of 
treatment—some of them dealing with matters of theo- 
logical dogma, others with the prominent political and 
social issues of the time, while others still consist of those 
poetic and allegorical interpretations of Nature in which 
Mr. King so much delighted, and in which he appears at 
his best. Exquisite descriptions of natural scenery have 
seldom been more happily interlinked with parallel phe- 
nomena of the spiritual life than in the sermon entitled 
‘* Living Water from Lake Tahoe;” but all the dis- 
courses reveal the intense sympathy and enjoyment with 
which the author contemplated the beauty of the external 
world, and all alike breathe the pure enthusiasm of an 
exalted but eminently humanitarian spirit. No reader 
need trouble himself with regard to the particular sect 
to which Mr. King belonged, for pulpit-addresses could 
hardly be less dogmatic in tone, and the one doctrine which 
is insisted on is, as Mr. Whipple observes, ‘‘ that element 
of Christianity which is at once its fundamental principle 
and its fundamental fact—namely, that the Spirit of God 
comes into vital communion with the souls of men.” 





THE unwonted prominence into which Turkish affairs 
have been brought by the present conflict in the East 
will probably secure an audience for Sir Edward Creasy’s 
‘History of the Ottoman Turks”! which its merits 
alone would in ordinary times hardly have insured it; 
yet it is one of the best written of the numerous histori- 
cal works that distinguish the literature of our time, and 
the story which it tells is as fascinating as any that could 
engage the attention of an historian. The work is not 
new, but it has long been out of print in England, and 
the present, which is the first American edition, is re- 
printed from a new, revised, and enlarged edition, which 
the author has been induced to prepare by the reawakened 
interest in the subject. The revision to which the original 
text has been subjected appears to have been very thor- 
ough; new notes, embodying the information which 
later researches have brought to light, have been added; 
several important chapters have been completely recast ; 
and the scope of the work has been extended so as to 
bring the narrative down to the accession of the present 
sultan and the very eve of the outbreak of the war with 
Russia. In compiling his narrative Sir Edward Creasy 
has closely followed Von Hammer's copious and learned 
“‘ History of the Ottoman Empire,” which is the leading 
European authority on the subject ; but his work, as he 
says in his preface, is not a mere abridgment of Von 
Hammer, and a long list of writers'on Turkey, from 
quaint old Knolles to Consul Schuyler, figure more or 
less extensively in his notes. No bias sufficiently marked 
to impair his credit as an impartial historian appears in 
his work, which seems to deserve the praise that has been 
bestowed upon it as the best popular and compendious 
history of the Turks that has appeared in any language. 
Objection might be raised to the disproportionate atten- 
tion given to military affairs and martial achievements; 
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but it must be recollected that, from the time of Erto- 
ghrul almost to our own day, the Osmanlis have been lit- 
tle more than a conquering horde of soldiery, and the 
greater portion of the work was written before our cur- 
rent historical standards had been generally accepted. 

Similar in title, but very different in character from the 
preceding, is Mr. Freeman’s “‘ History of the Ottoman 
Power in Europe,” ! which fulfills the functions of a po- 
litical pamphlet rather than those which are usually as- 
signed to formal historical narrative. Nominally dealing 
with Ottoman history, and giving what is undoubt- 
edly a most forceful and effective summary of that his- 
tory, its chief object was evidently to mould English 
opinion and influence English action in the political crisis 
which preceded the outbreak of the present war, and the 
historical thesis is used mainly to point the moral of the 
author’s impassioned argument against British interven- 
tion in behalf of the Turks. Mr. Freeman acknowl- 
edges, indeed, that his book is liable to be considered po- 
litical rather than historical; but observes that between 
history and politics he can draw no distinction. ‘ His- 
tory is the politics of the past ; politics are the history of 
the present. . . . The past is studied in vain, unless it 
gives us lessons for the present ; the present will be very 
imperfectly understood, unless the light of the past is 
brought to bear upon it.” All of which is unquestion- 
able ; but then the public has learned by experience how 
easily personal bias warps a man’s opinions upon current 
events, and not unnaturally distrusts history which is re- 
cited with all the ardor of political controversy. The 
two books may profitably be read together; when the 
glamour of military glory which sometimes obscures Sir 
Edward Creasy’s judgment will be more than counter- 
acted by Mr. Freeman's bitter denunciations of ‘‘ the bar- 
barous horde which for five centuries has kept the fairest 
portion of Christendom in bondage.” 





THE age of Queen Anne is more distinctly epochal 
—that is, more clearly marked off from the preceding 
and succeeding periods—than any other in English an- 
nals, except perhaps the age of Elizabeth ; and in treating 
of it for his ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History,” Mr. Morris 
has found his material more tractable than has been the 
case with most of the previous volumes in the series.? 
The defect inherent in the plan of the series—namely, 
that it tends to weaken in the student’s mind that sense 
of the continuity of history which should be one of the 
first lessons impressed upon the youthful scholar, and that 
it parcels out what is really an unbroken series of causes 
and sequences into arbitrarily-defined plots which corre- 
spond with nothing in Nature or human story—is appar- 
ent in this as in all the other volumes, and must be un- 
derstood to qualify any praise that we may bestow upon 
the manner in which the work is performed ; but, aside 
from tis fault, which Mr. Morris considers compensated 
by the fact that short periods can be studied in this way 
with that fullness without which history is comparatively 
unprofitable, the present work is a valuable and interest- 
ing contribution to the apparatus for historical study in 
schools. By so extending the age of Anne as to embrace 
the era from the commencement of the contest over the 
Spanish succession to the Peace of Utrecht and the death 
of Louis XIV., a rounded and nearly complete series of 
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events is brought under notice, and what the reader 
loses in the matter of perspective he probably gains in the 
fuller mastery of details and the ampler human interest 
which can be imparted to a narrative when the person- 
ality of the actors as well as the events in which they take 
part can be indicated with some degree of completeness, 
It must be admitted, too, that an epoch more crowded 
with interest could hardly have been chosen, including, 
as it does, the long, brilliant, and eventful reign of Louis 
XIV., the achievements of the Grand Alliance, the cam- 
paigns of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, the establish- 
ment of cabinet government in England, the union with 
Scotland, the contest between Peter the Great and Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and the Augustan age of literature in 
both England and France. 

We can hardly say that Mr. Morris has made the most 
of his teeming subject; but he has used the best authori- 
ties throughout, and he gives a plain, intelligible, and 
trustworthy narrative of salient events, which, if it is sel- 
dom vivacious or brilliant, is at least never dull or unin- 
teresting. The most attractive feature of the work, and 
one which will prove especially useful in schools, is the 
extent to which biographical details are woven with the 
main chronicle of events. Each new personage of im- 
portance is formally introduced upon the stage, his career 
sketched, and his character summarized; and room is 
found for such authentic anecdotes as throw light upon 
personal character or illustrate contemporary manners 
and modes of life. The point in which it is most open 
to criticism from the modern standpoint is the meagre 
and somewhat grudging attention bestowed upon litera- 
ture and other matters apart from political and military 
events ; but Mr. Morris frankly acknowledges that he has 
not feared the accusation of being a ‘‘ drum and trumpet 
historian,” war being, as he says, an intrinsic part of his- 
tory, which always stirs the interest of the young, acting 
as the bait that may draw them on to the study of other 
matters. 

The book is well equipped with practical aids to study, 
containing, besides an analytical index and a chronologi- 
cal table of contents, five excellent colored maps, a number 
of plans of battles, and several useful genealogical tables. 





To the renewed interest in Miss Martineau aroused 
by the publication of her autobiography, we probably 
owe a new edition of her little book on ‘‘ Household 
Education,’”’! a work which once had a wide popularity, 
but which is scarcely at all known to the present genera- 
tion of readers. It would deserve attention, if for noth- 
ing else, for the light which it throws upon the character 
and quality of Miss Martineau’s own mind and upon the 
circumstances of her early training; but it has a value 
quite independent of this, and may be confidently pro- 
nounced one of the best, as it was among the first, of the 
numerous treatises of which its subject has been the occa- 
sion during the last thirty years. It takes a broad, en- 
lightened, and philosophic view of the ends and aims of 
education ; it advocates no special and, consequently, 
transient methods or schemes of culture ; and if its argu- 
ments presuppose a loftier conception of duty and higher 
moral and intellectual qualities than parents usually pos- 
sess, it abounds none the less in preéminently practical 
rules and suggestions, and an appeal to nobler motives is 
often instrumental in bringing them into action. The 
reader will probably be surprised to find that Miss Mar- 
tineau, being herself a ‘‘ brain-worker” and a ‘ blue- 
stocking,” lays so little stress upon merely intellectual 
culture ; but it must be remembered that, as one of her 
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friends has well said, she was a moralist or nothing, and 
her idea of education is far more comprehensive than that 
which usually obtains and which confines it to the formal 
teaching that is ordinarily given in schools or at home. 
Her formula as to the right aim of education is ‘‘ to bring 
out and strengthen and exercise a// the powers given to 
every human being ;” and her first step, accordingly, is 
to analyze and reveal what those powers are, and to in- 
sist upon the predominant influence upon the life of a 
human being of what are called the emotional and im- 
aginative faculties. Strictly intellectual training is subor- 
dinated throughout to moral training, though there are 
wise and helpful chapters upon the methods and objects 
of mental culture as well as upon the discipline of the 
feelings, the care of the physical frame, and the moulding 
of personal and social habits. The book bears the stamp 
of a rare intelligence and sympathy and insight, and it 
is a real guide through many of those perplexing prob- 
lems which at one time or another confront all conscien- 
tious and thoughtful parents. 


To say of the new volume by the author of ‘‘ One 
Summer ”! that it is something of a disappointment 
requires the explanation that the comparison instituted is 
not between it and the average book of European travel, 
but between it and the high standard of the author’s fu- 
ture work which we had based on that first story, to the 
charm of which we bore cordial testimony at the time of 
its appearance. It is seldom nowadays that the Euro- 
pean tour produces anything so readable as ‘‘ One Year 
Abroad,” and it is not a little creditable to the author's 
skill that, while following the beaten track of what Car- 
lyle calls ‘‘ the fatal generation of sight-seers,” she has 
found something to record so different from the travel- 
er’s routine commentary ; nevertheless, as we said at the 
Start, the book is, on the whole, disappointing, chiefly 
perhaps because it is no real companion-piece to ‘‘ One 
Summer,” and because it shows a willingness on the part 
of the author to condescend to mere book-making. The 
greater portion of the contents of the volume was ap- 
parently written as letters for some newspaper, which are 
reproduced nearly, if not quite, in their origmal form. 
Judged as newspaper correspondence —as simple mots 
@'occasion—they might easily be pronounced excellent of 
their kind : they are a frank, fresh, unpedantic, and vivid 
record of the first impressions of a singularly alert mind 
amid, perhaps, the most variedly inspiring scenes the 
world has to show ; but when presented in book-form the 
material appears somewhat thin, and the connecting 
thread of narrative rather attenuated. The most promis- 
ing feature of the volume is the decided improvement of 
manner and literary quality exhibited in the later chap- 
ters over the earlier ones. 

Mr. ScuppER’s new book for children? is a curious 
literary medley, but it will delight the young folks of 
either sex, and will introduce them agreeably to several 
branches of learning which are apt to be distasteful at 
the start. It consists of tales from history (American 
chiefly), legend, romance, and poetry; old songs and 
music ;: original verse; adaptations of Mother Goose ; 
Stories of Indian adventure; negro fables in. dialect ; 
descriptions of Arab street-life in New York; dramati- 
cally-told sketches of salient incidents in the lives of Pat- 
rick Henry, Prescott, the historian, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, and other worthies ; an animated account of the 
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invention of the art of printing ; a brief version of the story 
of Evangeline and the Acadians ; ballads, anecdotes, and 
allegories. All these varied. contents are ingeniously 
woven into a narrative of the doings of the Bodley family 
‘from day to day, and Mr. Scudder manages his story-tell- 
ing so well that nothing appears to be lugged in for pur- 
poses of instruction, but each new thing is the natural 
outgrowth of some incident or conversation. The illus- 
trations are as various and almost as entertaining as the 
reading-matter. 


THE third and fourth volumes of the ‘‘ Collection of 
Foreign Authors ”! maintain the characteristic qualities 
of the previous issues—purity of sentiment, ingenuity of 
construction, refinement of fancy, and brilliancy of style. 
“The Tower of Percemont,” having first appeared in 
the pages of the JOURNAL, is known to our readers ; oth- 
ers who are familiar only with Madame Sand’s earlier 
stories will be both surprised and pleased to find in it a 
love-story from which passion in its objectionable aspects 
is eliminated, and in which love, without degenerating 
into a mere sentiment, acts as a purifier of feeling and a 
conservator of character. As a mere story it is extremely 
interesting and well told, and in none of her works are 
the author’s wonderful skill in the dramatic portraiture 
of character and the picturesque power of her descriptions 
of natural scenery exhibited to greater advantage. ‘‘ Spi- 
rite” is a fanciful, almost fantastic prose-poem, dealing 
with creations which frequently enter the border-land 
between fact and romance, yet retaining a vital human 
interest, and written in that charming poetical style for 
which Gautier was preéminent among the more recent 
French authors. 


For upward of thirty years, amid an ever-increasing 
throng of chronological manuals and similar works, the 
late Mr. George P. Putnam’s ‘‘ World’s Progress: A 
Dictionary of Dates,” 2 has steadily maintained its posi- 
tion as a “live” book, and has even grown in popu- 
larity with scholars and students. Besides incorporat- 
ing substantially the whole of the Haydn's dictionary 
of that period, it contained several valuable features pe- 
culiar to itself, and, in particular, supplied those omis- 
sions concerning American affairs and men which have 
always impaired the usefulness of other manuals for 
American readers. Since its original issue it has been 
revised from time to time, and ten years ago received an 
additional supplement of one hundred and fifty pages, 
covering the period from 1851 to 1867. The new edition 
(the twenty-first), which has occasioned these remarks, 
has been thoroughly revised by Mr. F. B. Perkins, who 
has added still another supplement, filling sixty-five pages, 
and summarizing the world’s progress from July, 1867, to 
July, 1877 ; so that the work is now not only the freshest 
and latest in its statistics, but approaches more nearly 
than ever to being what its compiler aimed to produce— 
‘*a compact manual of reference to the world’s progress 
in arts, literature, and social life, as well as in politics and 
government, from the Creation to the present time.” 
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